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FAMOUS OPERATIC 
BARITONES ARRIVE 


Titta Ruffo, Amato, Scotti, and 
Hinshaw Here— Lucrezia 
Bori and Griswold Too 


This week’s contingent of operatic ar- 
rivals from Europe was remarkable for the 
distinguished baritones it included. There 
were the newcomer, Titta Ruffo, who joins 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
at a salary said to be $2,000 a night, and 
Pasquale Amato, Antonio Scotti and Wil- 
liam W. Hinshaw, Metropolitan baritones, 
all of whom arrived in New York Monday 
on the George Washington. Lucrezia Bor, 
the Metropolitan’s new Spanish prima 
donna, and Mme. Edvina, who will sing 
Louise among other roles at the Boston 
Opera, came on the same boat. 

Another eminent Metropolitan baritone, 
the American, Putnam Griswold, arrived 
Tuesday on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie on 
the same boat with Bella Alten and Albert 
Reiss, also of the Metropolitan. Jeanne 
Maubourg, the mezzo-soprano, and Maestro 
Sturani, the conductor, of the Metropol- 
ian, arrived Tuesday on the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam. 

Titta Ruffo, who is ‘one of the most 
talked-of. singers of the day, has appeared 
with success in Europe and South Amer- 
ica, but his appearance in Philadelphia, on 
November 4, in “Rigoletto,” will be his 
first in North America. Titta Ruffo is of 
medium height, quick and confident in his 
movements, dark and essentially Italian in 
appearance and barely looks his thirty-five 
years. 

“T am anticipating my half season stay 
in your country with the greatest pleas- 
ure,” he told the reporters on his arrival. 
“Without a success here I should not feel 
that my career was fully rounded. Why 
have I not come before? You see there 
are only a half dozen good baritones in 
Europe and some of those are now in 
America.~ Naturally some of us have to 
stay in Europe and the demands on my 
time have been so great that I could not 
get away. 

“My favorite role? All my roles are 
favorites. I admire Hamlet very much, 
largely because it is founded on the great 
play of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s works 
always make the deenest impression on me. 
I have sung many times in ‘Otello’ and | 
am soon to sing Verdi's ‘Falstaff’ and also 
‘Macbeth.’ 

“My teacher? That is a hard question. 
I have had many, but I think that listening 
to my own tones in the talking machine has 
been of the greatest help to me. The first 
time I listened I found defects; the second 
time I corrected these to some extent and 
the third time I found the voice quite per- 
fect. Then success came rapidly.” 

Titta Ruffo’s répertoire is large and in 
cludes, besides “Rigoletto” and “Hamlet,” 
“La Forza del Destino,’ “Don Carlos,” 
“Ernani,” “Don Giovanni,’ “The Barber 
of Seville,” “Trovatore,” “Aida,” “Otello,” 
“La Traviata, “Zaza,” “Pagliacci” and “Bo- 
heme.” 

Pasquale Amato left New York almost 
as soon as he arrived, for he had a concert 
engagement to fill in Buffalo. He spent the 
Summer singing in opera in Buenos Ayres, 
hut was not enthusiastic about it 

“IT much prefer New York and its audi- 

ences,” said Mr. Amato, who intends to lo 
cate his family here and become an Amer- 
ican citizen. “I sang “in thirty-four per 
formances in Buenos Ayres, including Fal- 
staff, which I did for the first time. The 
Colon is a handsome theater, but the 
acoustics are bad. They have plenty of 
money there, but no true appreciation of 
art. I shall never return there.” 

Antonio Scotti looked considerably 
slenderer than when he went away in the 
Spring, and said he was dieting. “I can eat 
spaghetti only twice a week now,” he said 
pathetically. “I have lost eighteen pounds 
cruel treatment tw: 








[Continued on page 4] 





LOUIS PERSINGER. 


This Gifted American Violinist, Having Won High Recognition in Europe as a 
Virtuoso, Has Now Returned to His Own Country for a Concert Tour. 


(See Page 32) 





Caruso Wins Defamation Suit Against 
Ada Giachetti 


Miran, Oct. 29.—Enrico Caruso won his 


against Ada Giachetti and 


others for defamation of character. Sig- 


suit to-day 


norina Giachetti was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment and to pay a fine of $200. 
Romati, the chauffeur, who supplanted the 
tenor in Signorina Giachetti’s affections, 
was found guilty of subornation of per- 
jury and sentenced to fifty-four weeks’ 
imprisonment and the loss of his civil rights. 
Philip Loria, a theatrical agent, was con- 
demned to eleven months and twenty-three 
days in prison, and Micalessi, a journalist, 
was sentenced to three months and twenty- 
six days’ imprisonment 

Caruso, in his own testimony, given last 
week, blamed the famous monkey house 
episode in Central Park, New York, -for 
the disruption of the Caruso-Giachetti 
household. 

He said that Signorina Giachetti not only 
made a jest of the incident, where he ex- 
pected to find sympathy, but she went so 
far as to install a pet monkey in the house, 
and this indignity Caruso claims he could 
not endure. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald Arrives for Season 
in Cincinnati 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the new conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, ar- 
rived in New York on Monday last on the 
George Washington. Of novelties which 
he expects to introduce in Cincinnati Dr. 
Kunwald mentioned the Strauss “Domes- 
tica” Symphony, Mahler’s First Symphony, 
two Enesco rhapsodies, Dohnanyi’s Suite 
for Orchestra and Gernsheim’s “Zu Einen 
Drama.” This is Dr. Kunwald’s third 
visit to America. He was here last Spring 
to look after the arrangements for his 
present engagement and seven years ago 
was a “guest” conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. For the last five 
years Dr. Kunwald has been an orchestra 
conductor in Berlin and for fourteen years 
previously was a conductor of opera 


Charpentier Succeeds Massenet in 
Académie des Beaux Arts 
Paris, Oct. 26.—Gustave Charpentier, 
composer of “Louise,” was to-dav elected 
to succeed Massenet in the Académie des 
Beaux Arts. M. Charpentier received 
twenty-one of the thirty-eight votes cast. 


N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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STRAUSS IN A NEW 
VBIN IN “ARIADNB” 


Stuttgart Witnesses World Pre- 
miére of Latest Work by 
**Salome’s’’ Creator 


|By Cablegram to Musica AMERICA.) 
STUTTGART, Oct. 24.—Richard Strauss’s 
new opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” as given 
at the Royal Theater, was a doubtful suc- 


cess. i F. F. 


Other dispatches from Stuttgart say that 
the composer himself conducted and Max 
Reinhardt, most famous of stage managers, 
was the producer. The individual perform- 
ers were excellent, and nothing, in fact, was 
lacking to obtain the best results from the 
material that Strauss and his librettist, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, had provided. 
The attitude of the audience, which in- 
cluded celebrities from all parts of Europe, 
was cordial, and the critics, while differing 
the merits of the work in general, 
that much of the music was beauti- 
eems to be a general opinion that 
Arness of “Ariadne” will please the 
lat its apneal is not broad enough 
he many. 
cast were Fraulein Jeriska, who 
Ariadne; Fraulein Siems, as Zer- 
w and Hermann Jadlowker, recently 
e Metropolitan Opera House, as Bac- 
chus. Both Jadlowker and Fraulein Siems 
scored emphatic successes. Greta Wiesen- 
thal had a graceful dancing role. The 
scenic effects devised by Mr. Reinhardt 
could not have been more brilliant and to 
him the grateful composer and _ librettist 
have dedicated their work 

New phases of Strauss’s versatile mu- 
sical genius are revealed in the work. At 
times the composer affects simplicity, but 
as a matter of fact “Ariadne” is more com- 
plex than the “Rosenkavalier.” Strauss 
again makes heroic exactions of his singers 
and in the matter of themes and declama- 
tion he is as complex as ever. There are 
passages most gracefully fascinating alter 
nating with moments of tragic portent and 
Strauss has utilized the effects of contrast 
in a highly imaginative and masterful man- 
ner. 

“Ariadne” is a musical modernization of 
Moliére’s comedy, “Le Bourgeois Gentil 
homme,” and in it Strauss has interpolated 
the character of a composer obviously in 
tended to represent himself and, in a speak 
ing role in a specially created scene, utter 
ing cynical opinions on present-day musical 
conditions. The opera is mt: one act and 
Hlofmannsthal has playfully associated the 
mythological characters of Ariadne and 
Bacchus with the old Italian comedy char 
acters of Zerbinetta, Harlequin and Scara- 
mouch. The part of Zerbinetta, written 
with Frieda Hempel in mind, contains the 
most difficult coloratura acrobatics imag 
inable. “Ariadne auf Naxos” is, as one 
commentator points out, “neither opera, 
play, melodrama, pantomime nor ballet, but 
all in one and one in all.” 

The house to-night was sold out, even 
though seats cost $15 each. In the audience 
was the American, Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Met- 
ropolitan. 








Puccini’s “Manon” to Open Metropolitan 
on Account of Hempel Illness 


Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” is to be sung 
on the opening night of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, instead of “Les Hugue- 
nots,” as originally outlined. This change 
in the bill for the first performance was 
necessitated by a cablegram received by 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza on Wednesday, an- 
nouncing that Frieda Hempel, who was to 
sing the soprano rdéle in the Meyerbeer 
opera, has been advised by her physician to 
postpone for two weeks her departure for 
this country, in order to insure a more 
complete recovery from an attack of /a 
grippe. The presentation of the Puccini 
“Manon” will mark the American début of 
Lucrezia Bori, who will appear in the title 
role. 
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AN ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE OF THE POWER OF MUSIC AS A HOME INFLUENCE 





Every Member of the Zeisler 
Family a Talented Instrument- 
alist Though None of the 
Children Will Follow the Pro- 
fession of Their Famous Mother 

By W. FRANK McCLURE 


: ke accompanying photograph of the 
“Zeisler Quintet” will be of interest 
to the many friends and admirers of Fan- 
nie Bloomfield Zeisler because it illustrates 
the happy hours which this famous artist 
spends with her family. The glamor of a 
world-wide reputation and the applause of 
great audiences bring Mrs. Zeisler no hap- 
piness which can be compared with that 
which comes to her through her home life. 

While this photograph shows tHe entire 
Zeisler family engaged in playing musical 
instruments and though all are good mu- 
sicians, none of the boys expects to follow 
music as a life profession. 

Mrs. Zeisler is fortunate in having for 
her husband a man broadly cultured and 
thoroughly musical. He studied piano 
quite seriously as a young man, and during 
the five years spent at the University of 
Vienna, Austria, where he got the title of 
Doctor of Jurisprudence, he never missed 
a good concert. ; 

Mr. Zeisler has practised his profession 
in Chicago since 1883 and has long been 
recognized as one of the most prominent 
members of the bar of that city. He was 
chief assistant corporation counsel of Chi- 
cago in 1893 and 1804. He has been a 
leader in every movement for civic reform 
taken up in that city during the last quar- 
ter century. He has been prominently 
identified with the Municipal Voters 
League and the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation. 

Leonard B. Zeisler, the oldest son, has 
followed in the father’s footsteps. He was 
graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin with the degree of A. B., and after- 
ward took his degree of Doctor of. Juris- 
prudence “with honors” at the Chicago 
University. He is associated with his 
father in the practice of law and is a 
lecturer at the John Marshall Law School. 

Paul B., the second son, was recently 
graduated from Todd Seminary at Wood- 
stock, Ill. He was the youngest graduate 
from that school in the sixty-four years 
of its existence and broke every record 
for scholarship made during that period. 
He won the first prize gold medal for 
oratory and the grand gold medal prize for 





The “Zeisler Quintet”—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the World-Famous Pianist; Her Husband and Their Three Sons—Leonard 
B., Paul B. and Ernest B. Zeisler—in Their Chicago Home 


scholarship and deportment and was the 
tennis champion of the school for the last 
year. At the commencement exercises he 
was the valedictorian of his class, reciting 
an original poem. He also played a ’cello 
solo (“The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns), sang 
in the chorus and played in the orchestra. 

During his recent vacation at Wiscon- 
sin Highland Summer Camp Paul Zeisler 
won the junior tennis cup. Though Todd 
Seminary carries boys only through two 
years of high school Paul did so much ad- 
vance work that he has now, at the age 


of fourteen years and ten months, entered 
the fourth year of the Chicago University 
High School. 

The third son, Ernest B., also received a 
gold medal for deportment and _ scholar- 
ship at Todd Seminary and stood second 
only to Paul in the number of honors he 
won. He was the concertmaster of the or- 
chestra at school. This Fall he entered the 
University of Chicago High School at the 
age of thirteen. Like his brothers he has 
a marvelous ear and memory, as well 
as appreciation, judgment and_ enthusi- 


asm for the most serious kind of music. 

Mrs. Zeisler’s happy domestic life, no less 
than her talents, has had an ennobling in- 
fluence on the children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Zeisler have been married twenty-seven 
years and are ideally happy and the chil- 
dren worship their father and mother. 
Mrs. Zeisler often plays for and with them 
and in fact gave all three piano lessons 
herself before they played stringed instru- 
ments. Occasionally she even stoops to 
ragtime, which she is said to “perform” 
excellently. 





WASHINGTON TO ACT SOON 


Committee Named to Consider Ham- 
merstein’s Operatic Proposition 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 28.—With the 
submitting of plans to the Chamber of 
Commerce by Oscar Hammerstein for his 
proposed opera house in the national cap- 
ital this project is beginning to take some 
definite shape. The edifice will be one of 
the chain proposed by the impresario at a 
cost of $700,000 each. The site desired is 
125 feet by 225 feet and the design offered 
is imposing in its solidity and simplicity. 
Mr. Hammerstein, in his communication 
to the Chamber of Commerce, makes this 
statement: 

“T must be guaranteed the acceptance of 
first mortgage bonds for a liberal amount, 
considering the cost and expenditure for 
the structure, at a liberal rate of interest 
running ten years, covering the land and 
building, subject to all existing customs in 
the building trade and loans on real estate 
and subject also to conditions insuring the 
use of the edifice primarily for grand op- 
era. The erection of theatrical structures, 
fireproof and substantial, is subject to spe- 
cial laws and conditions enforced by the 
building bureau of each city. Therefore, 
calculation of the real cost of construction 
is not difficult.” 

The committee to consider this proposi- 
tion is composed of D. J. Callahan, chair- 
man; Oliver Metzrott, manager and owner 
of the Columbia Theater, where many of 
the concerts are given; Percy S. Foster. 
proprietor of the Percy Foster Music Store 
and a man eminent in musical circles; John 
L. Weaver and Charles Linkins. Exactly 
what will be the outcome will be deter- 
mined shortly. W. H. 


Organist Macfarlan Plays New Work 
Before President Taft 


PorTLAND, ME., Oct. 28—Will C. Mac- 
farlane’s success as municipal organist dur- 
ing the present month has been little short 
of phenomenal. It is conservatively esti- 
mated here that he has already played to 


fully 25,000 persons. On October 24 he 
played a program before an audience of 
4,000, in which President Taft was present. 
On this occasion his increasingly popular 
composition, “Evening Bells and Cradle 
Song,” figured prominently and was ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. The present ar- 
rangements of the Music Commission in- 
clude a free recital to the public every 
Sunday afternoon and a series of twenty 
subscription concerts from October 30 to 
July 1. 





SAPIRSTEIN PIANO RECITAL 


Insistent Recalls for Artist at His New 
York Reappearance 


David Sapirstein, a young American 
pianist, made his reappearance in New 
York, after several years’ study in Europe, 
at the Republic Theater last Sunday after- 
noon, incidentally giving his first piano 
recital of the season. The young pianist 
had chosen an unusually exacting program, 
consisting of the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Handel Theme; Beethoven’s 
“Grosse Sonata fiir das Hammerklavier,” 
the twenty-five Chopin Preludes and the 
Liszt “Don Juan” Fantasia. In such a 
choice of offerings Mr. Sapirstein made it 
evident that he wished to be judged from 
the standard of a virtuoso. 

From his audience, indeed, the young 
pianist received a tribute of applause which 
recalled him to the stage again and again 
at the conclusion of each number and which 
singled out his playing of three of the 
Chopin Preludes for special commendation. 
The marked qualities of the pianist were 
the clearness of his enunciation and his 
brilliant finger technic, while he exercised 
careful repression throughout his playing. 
As to emotional powers and poetical in- 
sight Mr. Sapirstein showed that a further 
maturity of his gifts is necessary. 


The Concerts-Colonne, conducted by 
Gabriel Pierné, began in Paris on October 
13 and the Concerts-Lamoureaux, under 
Camille Chevillard’s direction, on the 20th. 


MILWAUKEE TO HAVE OPERA 


Guarantee for Five Performances by 
Chicago Company 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 28.—Milwaukee is not to 
be without Metropolitan grand opera this 
season, for a number of Milwaukee’s lead- 
ing citizens and music-lovers have guaran- 
teed a season by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany extending from November 26 to Feb- 
ruary I. This organization is the Mil- 
waukee Grand Opera Association, with 120 
members, guaranteeing the amount re- 
quired by Manager Andreas Dippel to 
cover five performances. The Alhambra 
Theater, with a seating capacity of 2,500, 
has been selected. Subscriptions to the 
five performances are now being received 
at the Alhambra box office. 

The Chicago Company has offered the 
Milwaukee Association its choice of five 
dates from the following: November 209, 
December 6, 13, 20 and 27 and January 3, 
10, 17, 24 and 31. The répertoire will prob- 
ably comprise the following operas: “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor,” with Mme. Tetraz- 
zini; the double bill of “Lovers’ Quarrel” 
and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” with 
Mary Garden; “Mignon,” with Maggie 
Teyte, Jennie Dufau and Marearet Keyes; 
a Wagnerian opera and another to be se- 
lected later. M. N. S. 


Julia Marlowe as a Student of Singing 


Julia Marlowe, according to E. H. Soth- 
ern, her husband and co-worker in the 
cause of Shakespeare, “never allows even 
now a day to go by without taking a sing- 
ing lesson of her old teacher, Parsons 
Price. Very often,” said Mr. Sothern to 
a New York Sun interviewer, “she gets up 
at 8 o’clock in the morning to take a lesson 
before going to a matinée.” 


Kaiser Decorates Caruso 


Bertrn, Oct. 26.—Enrico Caruso was 
decorated with the insignia of the third 
class of the Order of the Red Eagle, after 
he had sung last Tuesday at a brilliant con- 


cert at the Imperial Palace at Potsdam 
given in honor of the Kaiserin’s fifty- 
fourth birthday. The tenor was in splen- 
did form. “Your voice grows finer from 
year to year,” the Kaiser told him when 
he pinned the decoration on his breast. 
The third degree of the Red Eavle is not 
ordinarily given to persons who have not 
received the fourth degree and its be- 
stowal upon Caruso has occasioned much 
comment. 


LAMBERT MURPHY RECITAL 


Tenor Sings Program of Many Schools 
in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 28—Lambert 
Murphy, the young American tenor, ap- 
peared before an audience of his fellow- 
townsmen in a song recital for the College 
Club at Trinity Church on October 25, with 
Arthur H. Turner as his accompanist. 
Particular interest was aroused by Mr. 
Murphy’s vocal growth during the past 
year on the side of brilliance and power. 
Notably successful was his deliverv of an 
aria from “Grisélidis,’ supported by Mr. 
Turner at the organ and Mary H. Steele 
at the piano. The same combination was 
used effectively in Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn.” 

Opening the. singer's program was a 
group of the old Italian school, followed 
by a set of lieder, including the Franz 
“Widmung” and four Brahms songs, which 
were splendidly sung. Further artistry was 
shown in a group, consisting of “Verbor- 
genheit,” by Hugo Wolf; “Allerseelen,” by 
Strauss, and two French lyrics by Paulin 
In the final English group a cordial recep- 
tion was given to “Four by the Clock,” by 
Emil K. Janser, the Springfield composer. 


Paris Engagement for Jadlowker 

Bertrn, Oct. 26—Hermann Jadlowker, 
of the Berlin Royal Opera and the Metro- 
politan, has been engaged by Gabriel As- 
truc for a performance of Berlioz’s “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées in April, 1913. 
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IN CHOICE ENGLISH, STRANSKY TELLS WHAT HE THINKS OF 


‘Wild, Absurd, Incomprehensible, Ugly and Eccentric,” The Newly- 
Found Words that Describe Conductor’s Estimate of Much- 
talked-of Modernist—-No More Hotel Life in New York for the 
Philharmonic’s Bridegroom-Director, Who Will Have a Home 


of His Own 


¢sFIQD Y what get-English-quick method, 
from what teacher? 

“How did he do it, and why cannot 
others do it as well?” 

These are the questions that rise to your 
lips and frame themselves upon your 
tongue instinctively the moment Josef 
Stransky begins to talk English to you 
these days. 

You find it hard to realize that this is 
the same Mr. Stransky who something less 
than a year ago was so sorely distressed 
because when the telephone rang in his 
room he couldn’t command enough Eng- 
lish to say “Hello” with a clear conscience 
and who, when visitors knocked at his 
door, scarcely knew how to make it plain 
to them that they were to come in. 

Yes, this is the very same. How did he 
do it? Simply by doing it—he learned to 
speak the much-dreaded language merely 
by going ahead and speaking it. 

He does with English anything he likes 
now—anything from carrying on a lively 
telephone conversation to holding a discus- 
sion on the esthetic aspects of Futurism or 
modern German music. 

The popular Philharmonic conductor 
isn’t in the least disposed to marvel over 
his own accomplishment half as much as 
others do. He says blandly that he has 
been in the country almost a whole year 

















Mr. Stransky Elucidates 


and that this should be enough to make 
any one acquire the language. ( Various and 
sundry foreign opera stars who have made 
New York their Winter habitation for the 
last five years or more please take notice.) 
Then, too,-Mr. Stransky’s bride, to whom 
he has been married about four months, is 
an American. So here again there’s a rea- 
son. He is proud to admit it. 


His Farewell to Hotel Life 


There are other reasons, too, why he is 
happy this year. He has his charming 
wife; his splendid orchestra reorganized 
to his heart’s content; and—he’s not living 
in a hotel any longer. In a very short 
time he'll be an apartment-dweller in his 
own right. Just now he and Mrs. Stransky 
are stopping with the latter’s aunt. It was 
there that a representative of MusIcAL 
AMERICA spoke with him last week on the 
day following his arrival from Europe. 

He dilated for a space unon the advan- 
tage of having a home of your own. “Ah! 
those hotels! How I hate to think of 
them! The time it takes, the ceremonies 
you have to go through to get the most in- 
significant little services performed! Every- 
body puts everything off on everyone else. 
If you want a match the chambermaid has 
to inform the waiter, the waiter has to tell 
the bellboy, the bellboy has to tell some- 
body else, and so it goes on endlessly. But 
such things are all ended for me, and for 
that I am most thankful.” 

On his trip back from Europe Mr. 
Stransky hit upon a device truly worth 
patenting, an idea that might well come 
into favor with other celebrities. To while 
away the tedium of six days on the water 
and, incidentally, to save everybody con- 
cerned a little trouble when he landed, he 
conceived the luminous idea of forestalling 
the habitual questionings of daily news- 
paper interviewers by anticipating their 
queries and answering these several days 


before actually submitting to them. So he 
summoned a _ stenographer, and in the 
choicest English at his command dictated 
his adventures of the past Summer and 
his good intents for the coming Winter. 
The steamer’s printers were then set to 
work and when the liner docked Mr. 
Stransky solemnly handed out copies of 
the document to inquisitive reporters, thus 
avoiding the danger of being misquoted 
and insuring for once the proper spelling 
of the names of composers and composi- 
tions. 


His Triumph in Dresden 


“Do you know,” exclaimed Mr. Stransky 
with considerable elation, “do you know 
that this Summer I enjoyed the greatest 
triumph of my whole career? Yes, and it 
happened in Dresden, where I conducted a 
concert of the Blithner Orchestra, which 
had come on from Berlin for the occasion. 
The triumph was all the greater when you 
remember that in Dresden they have the 
great Von Schuch. And the jubilee con- 
cert of Von Schuch had been held only a 
very short time before. When I stepped 
on the platform the orchestra received me 
standing, but think of my surprise when I 
saw the whole audience rise to its feet, 
too.” 

But the new music which the conductor 
must surely have heard this Summer, and 
of which he had made no mention in his 
shipboard commentaries, what of it? Was 
there any especially striking new composi- 
tion to arrest attention or any new com- 
poser in the process of doing striking 
things ? 

A Sample of Mr. Stransky’s English 


Yes, in Germany there was such a com- 
poser. 

“Of all wild, absurd, incomprehensible, 
ugly and eccentric music,” began Mr. 
Stransky, with an expression in his face as 
though he felt like coining a word strong 
enough to describe his unfathomable ab- 
horrence for this latest musical harpy. 
\nd one knew full well even before he 
uttered the fated name that he meant Ar 
nold Schonberg. For those who rail at 
Richard Strauss to-day or at poor, harm- 
less, necessary Reger may well consider 
themselves as beyond all hope obsolescent. 
The revolutionists of two years past are 
now old-fashioned and only Schoénberg 
stands forth menacingly as one of most re- 
doubtable novelty. Every newcomer from 
Kurope to-day has the same tale of woe 
to relate. 

“There can be absolutely no room for 
comparison between Strauss and such a 
man as Schonberg,” said Mr. Stransky. 
“Schonberg is in reality just a curious 
pathological phenomenon. Strauss stands 
in the direct line of progress and logical 
musical evolution. Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, 
Strauss—there you have a perfectly natural 
and legitimate sequence. The period be- 
tween the former three and Strauss is 
clearly bridged over. But there is abso- 
lutely no anterior connection between 
Schonberg and anything else. He _ has 
simply tried to leap ahead, to reach per- 
haps five or six hundred years ahead of 
the time and skip the intervenine genera- 
tions. In five or six hundred years, I say, 
these things may possibly be considered 
music. 

“But Schénberg is a thorough musician 
with a profound knowledge of his art in 
spite of these works. In his earlier years 
he wrote music which was thoroughly clear 
and understandable, though of no special 
value. Then, I surmise, he decided to draw 
attention to himself forcibly by producing 
things of that wild extravagance which he 
is now putting forth. It was a sort of 
artistic lie. But there are plenty of per- 
sons who, if they tell lies sufficiently long 
enough will actually end by implicitly be- 
lieving them to be the truth. 

“I knew a tenor in Hamburg once who 
had acquired the habit of wilful mendacity 
to such an extent that he once came to 
me in great perplexity to find out whether 
the falsehood or the truth were true. He 
admitted he had forgotten which was which 
and did not know what course to follow 
in that particular instance. 


Schénberg’s Convenient Philosophy 


“That is Schénberg’s case. He has come 
to believe so implicitly in his own artistic 
lie that he now lies with absolute sincerity. 
He wants to be a revolutionist for the sake 
of being one. His attitude is all figured 
out and not the result of satisfving the 
needs of a relentless. driving force from 
within. Beethoven did not want to be a 
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Josef Stransky and His Fellow Passenger, Mischa Elman (on the Left) 


revolutionist. He became one out of the 
sheer necessities of his nature. Wagner 
did not try to become a revolutionist. He 
grew to be one because his spirit demanded 
expression in a manner which was looked 
upon as iconoclastic. Schonberg has made 
revolution his conscious aim. 

“The first time I heard any of Sch6én- 
berg’s music was at the home of a well- 
known German  baroness, where Max 
Pauer, the pianist, played his opus 11. I 
was sitting beside Siegfried Ochs. At the 
end of the pieces I turned to him and said: 
‘| suppose I am a fool, but I find that mu- 
sic simply nonsensical, ridiculous, insane. 
You may think of me as you will, but this 
is my belief.’ ‘Is that so?’ answered Ochs; 
‘well, I am a fool then as well as you.’ 

“T heard another Schénberg composition 
this Summer that was even much worse. 
It was a sort of recitation to music. There 
was an array of instruments consisting of a 
violin, a ’cello, a clarinet, a flute, a piano.” 

“A sort of hotel orchestra,” it was sug- 
gested. 

“Ah! if it only had been a hotel orches- 
tra,” answered Mr. Stransky. “But it did 
make the most dreadful sounds. The ’cello 
playing constantly in the higher positions, 
the violin doing a constant tremolo in har- 
monics, the other instruments making 
noises even worse and all the while a man 
reciting foolish things! It was music 
which sounded something like what you 
might expect if you placed a child at a 
piano and allowed him to pound as he 
wished. Do not imagine I say this be- 
cause I am not modern in my sympathies. 
There are few who are more so than I, as 
a matter of fact. 


An Easy Road to Composition 


“The unhappy consequence of all this is 
that Schonberg has founded a school and 
has a number of disciples who trv to ape 
his style without possessing his musical 
culture. And it so stands that anybody 
will soon be able to write music, and how- 
ever impossible the things may turn out 
they will be seriously accepted as such. 
You see, composition will not be a very 
troublesome task under these circum- 
stances. Schénberg’s following is mainly 
in Berlin. The Berliner must always have 
something new, whatever it may be, for he 
is bored, he is blasé! Any one can start a 
fad in Berlin. If you should suddenly de- 
cide to walk through the streets on all 
fours you would find plenty of people there 
ready and willing to follow suit. 

“There is about as much chance of 
Schénberg’s music being recognized as 
there is of Esperanto becoming a world 
language. A language must grow up with a 
country. It cannot be made to order of a 
sudden. Neither can a musical style. It 
has to grow and to evolve out of some 
other style. Much of this modern music 
is intelligible to its composers only, or to 
those that are as mad as they. 

“It is like the paintings of the Futurists. 
They want to portray thines as they pre- 
tend to see them, not as ordinary people 
do. I have a friend who once painted 


very well and who then suddenly took to 
Futurism. Last Summer he showed me a 
picture he had just finished. To me it 
looked like bunches of asparagus, and I 
frankly told him so. He then informed me 
that it represented the ‘coast at dawn.’ 
When I told him I could see neither where 
the coast nor the dawn came in he an- 
swered that that was the way they looked 
to him.” 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA IN 
SYMPHONY BY BISCHOFF 


Dr. Muck Again Fails to Establish the 
Work in Favor, Despite a Superb 
Performance 


Boston, Oct. 27.—For the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra of the 25th 
and 26th, Dr. Muck arranged this pro- 
gram: Symphony No. 1, in E Major, Her- 
mann Bischoff; Siegfried Idyll, Wagner; 
“Euryanthe” Overture, Weber. 

The symphony by Bischoff is the same 
that Dr. Muck played and replayed here in 
the season of 1908-09. Then it was coldly 
received, but Dr. Muck, who evidently ad- 
mires it greatly, put it again on trial last 
week and incidentally performed the work 
in a manner that could not easily be 
equaled by any other conductor or by any 
other orchestra in the world. The very 
dreams of the composer were realized. 
The playing was simply marvelous in its 
technical certainty and its flashing color. 

Therefore the work had an eminently 
fair test, but, with the exception of the 
first movement and a genuinely impressive 
page here and there, it fell far short of its 
intention. An enormous orchestra is em- 
ployed and the symphony lasts for about 
one hour and twelve minutes. The instru- 
mentation is heavy, the stvle is swollen and 
in atrociously bad taste. The symphony 
should be labeled “made in modern Ger- 
many” and then tucked away wherever it 
belongs. Already it is passé, while the 
Weber Overture, composed in 1823, seemed 
youth itself by comparison, and the Wag- 
ner piece an unreal vision of beauty. It 
was played with exceeding finish and 
charm, with the utmost euphony and love- 
liness of tone. 

Perhaps the most impressive moment of 
the whole afternoon was the /argo in the 
midst of the Weber Overture. Still that 
largo is impressive and stirrinelv imag- 
inative—and its effect is accomnolished with 
about a tenth of the instruments called 
into play by Bischoff. Enough! Let the 
dead rest! O. D. 


Geraldine Farrar in Paris 
Paris, Oct. 26—Geraldine Farrar and 
her mother, Mrs. Henrietta Farrar, are at 
the Elysée Palace Hotel for a few days 
before sailing for New York next week 
They arrived here from Munich. 





Arnold Schénberg has completed a new 
‘ ; 
4 capella chorus entitled “Peace on Earth,” 
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FAMOUS OPERATIC 
BARITONES ARRIVE 


[Continued from page 1] 


months ago.” Mr. Scotti said he would 
be married to Charlotte Ives, the actress, 
as soon as he could persuade her to leave 
the stage. 

Lucrezia Bori is a lyric soprano, still 
only twenty-three years old and quite as 
pretty as advance announcements have 
made her out to be. She is said to be- 
long to the Spanish branch of the in- 
iquitous Borgia family of Rome. She 
sings. roles such as Mimi, Manon Lescaut, 
Nedda, Juliette and the Goose Girl in 
“Konigskinder.” She sang Manon in the 
Puccini opera with the Metropolitan com- 
pany in Paris a few seasons ago. Last 
Winter she was at La Scala, Milan, and 
this Summer at Buenos Ayres. 

“I have been studying English on the 
way over,” said the prima donna, “and 
Signor Scotti has been my teacher. I can 
say two words already. They are ‘Kiss 
me.” ~ Scotti says I can get along any- 
where in America with those two words.” 

Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, was another arrival of the week. 
She came Sunday on the Carmania. 

Putnam Griswold had a good deal to say 
about his plan for an American conserva- 
tory of music devoted to all branches of 
the art, and thought that in about a year 
the details would be definitely worked out. 
Mr. “Griswold’s ideas on the subject have 
already been published in MusicaL AMErR- 
ica. He-estimates the cost of endowing 
and.°supporting such an institution as 
$10,000,000, but formidable as is this sum 
he states that he has received assurances 
of support that warrant going ahead. “The 
idea was evolved by me after having passed 
through the experience of an American 
singer who has had to go abroad for his 
musical education and for his musical ex- 
perience,” said Mr. Griswold. 














Titta Ruffo, the Celebrated Baritone, 
Who Is Here on His First Visit to 
the United States 
Max Rabinoff, the impresario, was an- 


other arrival on the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilte. 





WERRENRATH OPENS SERIES 


New York University Campus Concerts 
Inaugurated by Popular Baritone 


The series of “Campus Concerts” ar- 
ranged by Reinald Werrenrath, the young 
American baritone, for the New York Uni- 
versity, was inaugurated on Tuesday night 
of this week with a recital by Mr. Wer- 
renrath. The program was excellent in 
make-up and the baritone’s art met with 
warm appreciation. 

He was at his best in the songs of the 
“Volkslied” genre, notably Schumann’s 
“Au den Sonnenschein” and Lohr’s “The 
Ringers.” The first division of his pro- 
gram included Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro 
bene,” and an excerpt from Sullivan’s 
“Tvanhoe.” 

The second division consisted of Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and a number of 
songs by Schumann, all of which he ren- 
dered in splendid style. 

The third division was, perhaps, the most 
interesting. It consisted of six Ojibway 
Indian melodies. These were compiled by 
Professor Burton, who had spent a num- 
ber of years in the midst of that tribe. 
They were arranged for pianoforte accom- 
paniment by Arthur Whiting. Despite the 
large range they required Mr. Werren- 
rath sang them very well, indeed. Almost 
invariably they started very high and fin- 
ished on a very low note, sung pianissimo, 


“So low,” Mr. Werrenrath explained, “that 
hardly any one can sing them.” Never- 
theless, he managed splendidly. H. 





Flonzaleys Win London Approval with 


Sammartini Sonata 
(Cablegram to Musicat AMERICA) 


Lonpon, Oct. 29, I912.—A large and 
fashionable audience welcomed the Flon- 
zaley Quartet at a brilliantly successful re- 
cital at Bechstein Hall to-night. The nov- 
elty of the program was the first perform- 
ance in London of Sammartini’s Sonata 
for two violins and ’cello, which evoked the 
warmest approbation. 





Toronto Appropriation for English Trip 
of Chorus 


Toronto, Can., Oct. 20.—The project of 
the National Chorus to go to England next 
season is assuming more definite shape. 
The Toronto Board of Control has voted 
$2,500 towards the guarantee fund. Sir 
Henry Pellatt, Chester Massey and other 
influential citizens are taking an interest in 
the plan. R. B. 





Zoellner Quartet Begins Tour 
The Zoellner Quartet, now beginning its 
second American season, has commenced 
its Fall tour of the West. The Quartet 
will be absent from New York for three 
weeks and will play in Ohio, Michigan, the 
Dakotas and other Western states. 























I. 
Gia il sole dal Gange ee a ee ee Scarlatti 
Per la gloria d’ adorarvi.......eeess Bononcini 
Aria de Richard C oeur de Lion......... Gretry 
Romance de Joconde...........1 Nicolo-Isouard 
II. 
ON Pere er ee Tey eee Schubert 
Schone wiege meiner OPTI TT Schumann 
Madchen mit dem rothen Mindchen...Franz 
Ich trage meine Minne.........ceceeei- ‘Strauss 
PRG BONE Fikcevdcr vsvecneees even Ries 


Charles Norman 


GRANVILLE 


The Eminent Baritone 


SONG RECITAL at AEOLIAN HALL 
34 West 43rd St., New York, 
on Thursday Evening, Nov. 7, 1912, 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS AT THE PIANO 


Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 and 75 cents. On sale at the Hall, at music dealers and of the 
Management: Walter R. Anderson, 5 West 38th St., New York. Telephone, Greeley 349. 


announces a 


at 8:30 P. M. 


Chanson Bachique (Hamlet)..........Thomas 
ae GR GON, 6 do kc bawéesdsccoes Sinding 
SO rrr rT eee Pee eee Daniels 
A widow bird sate mourning........... Lidgey 
Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée...........: Spross 
IV. 
mee PO CHOOIIEE, 66 os cctsccccicccal Storace 
i (i Cr i 2 v6e wed eceeascecaaadl Jordan 
Five and Twenty sailor men...Coleridge-Taylor 
a.) PRE rey ere Emmell 
Let Miss Lindy Pass (by request)..... Rogers 




















SEMBRICH STILL 
SUPREME ARTIST 


Sp'endid Welcome for Singer After 
Her Year’s Absence from 
New York 


At few of her New York recitals of the 
last five years has a larger, more brilliant 
or more enthusiastic audience gathered to 
welcome Marcella Sembrich than greeted 
her when she reappeared at Carnegie Hall 
after a year’s absence from America last 
Tuesday afternoon. Not a vacant seat was 
anywhere visible and when she appeared 


~ on the platform there was a burst of spon- 


taneous applause which lasted fully three 
minutes. Time and again throughout the 
program the demonstrations were renewed 
with increasing vehemence, while the 
flowers she received after the second in- 
termission littered the piano and strewed 
the floor. 

Mme. Sembrich’s program, most of it of 
exceptional musical merit, was as follows: 

Robert Franz—‘‘Nachtlied,” “‘Wonne der Weh- 
muth,” “‘Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,” ‘‘Aus mein- 
en grossen Schmerzen,” ‘“‘This* and That’ and 
“‘Liebesfeier.”” Peter Cornelius—‘Komm wir wan- 
deln’”’ and “In Lust und Schmerzen.”’ Robert Schu- 
mann—‘“‘Mignon ” “Brautlieder,’”’ I-II; ‘‘Waldesge- 
spraech,” Intermezzo, ‘‘Roeselein,”’ “Der Sand- 
mann” and “I‘riihlingsnacht. Johannes Brahms— 
“Nachtigall,”’ ‘“‘An ein Veilchen,” ‘“‘Lerchengesang” 
and “Zigeurerlieder.” 

With the exquisite polish and refinement 
of her art and the solidity of her musician- 
ship as thoroughly pronounced, if not, in- 
deed, more so, than ever, it would still be 
idle to characterize Mme. Sembrich’s vocal 
qualities per se as absolutely as fresh and 
unimpaired as they were in former years. 
The upper range of her voice is still of 
amazing beauty and most of the upper 
tones seemed many a time last Tuesday to 
have lost little of their pristine limpidity 
and diamond-like purity. Her facility for 
subtle shadings is, as it has ever been, dic- 
tated by an impeccable musical taste. So 
too is her phrasing, for the artist’s breath- 
ing is manifestly not so completely under 
her control as it used to be and she can 
no longer sustain phrases of great span, 
yet she circumvents this difficulty with rare 
skill. This physical defect must also 
be held accountable for her occasional 
tendency to sag from the pitch and for the 
frequent want of resonance in her lower 
and medium registers. 

Mme. Sembrich warmed up considerably 
after the opening group of Franz and Cor- 
nelius songs and did some of her most 
exquisite work in Schumann’s “Mignon’— 
sung with emotional understanding—the 
lovely “Bridal Songs” done with much 
warmth of feeling and lovely quality of 
messa voce and Grieg’s wonderful “Im 
Kahne” given as an encore. Both the win- 
some “Sandmann” and “Roeselein” were 
redemanded. 

Of the Brahms group “Nachtigall” and 
“An ein Veilchen” were sung with much 
of the oldtime Sembrich taste and style. 
The diva is perhaps more at home in 
Brahms than in anything else she does. 
“Lerchengesang” suffered, however, from a 
lack of the power to sustain the breath in 
the sostenuto phrases. The “Zigeuner- 
lieder” require a heavier, firmer, more car- 
rying voice than Mme. Sembrich now pos- 
sesses, and their beauties could consequently 
not be fully exploited, though in one or two 
of them she did some of the best inter- 
pretative work of the afternoon. 

Mme. Sembrich’s encores included 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Dr. Arne’s “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,” Grieg’s “Im 
Kahne,” Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux 
Bleus” and, to her own accompaniment, 
Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish.” 

To qualify Frank La Forge’s handling 
»f the accompaniments only one adjective 
is suitable—perfect. a. F. F 


Other critical comments: 


Surely there were few in that audience as ii 
filed out into the street who did not only admire 
but love the little woman, the great artist, who 
had provided an afternoon of such delights.—Max 
Smith in The Press. 

Nothing could have been more beautiful than 
the singer’s interpretation of Cornelius’ “‘Komm wir 
wandeln,”” except of course her delivery of twa 
of Schumann’s “Brautlieder,” which knocked at 
the gate of tears—W. J. Henderson in The Sun. 

The beauty, fine quality and varied resources in 
power and expressiveness of Mme. Sembrich’s 
voice were again a delight to all her listeners Tt 
would be foolish to say that they are all thev have 
been in vears gone by, or that the work of time 
has made no inroads upon that luscious organ 


Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


Howard Wells Enrolls Berlin Class in 
Piano and Ear Training 





3ERLIN, Oct. 14—Howard Wells. the 
nianist and teacher, has opened his studios 
here with a large enrollment of pupils 


Several of his former students have ol 
tained positions as instructors in importar 
institutions. This season Mr. Wells ; 
bringing forward several pianists, pron 
inent among them being Arthur Howe 
Wilson, who is to appear in Berlin Decem 
ber 8 and in Dresden on December 14 a 
soloist with the Gewerbehaus Orchestr: 
when he will play the Saint-Saéns G Mino 
Concerto. Mr. Wells’s work in ear train 
ing has attracted such attention that he ha 
a large following for this branch of musi 
study, in addition to his regular work, h: 
clientéle containing not only pianists bu 
voice and violin students. 





Charles Norman Granville in Wilming 
ton Recital 


WILMINGTON, Det., Oct. 23.—Charle 
Norman Granville gave an artistic song 
recital here last night before the New Cen 
tury Club, assisted by Charles Gilber 
Spross, pianist. 

A well-arranged program gave hi: 
numerous opportunities to display his fin 
voice, which he handles with rare art. Th: 
Grétry Aria from “Richard Coeur de Lion’ 
was beautifully done. In his songs, to 
which included Ries’s dramatic “Himm 
lische Zeit,” Strauss’s “Ich trage mein 
Minne” and Spross’s “Lorraine, Lorrain: 
Lorrée,” written for him by the composer 
he won the applause of the audience in ni 
uncertain way. He also sang ‘“To-mor 
row” by Spross and several other songs 11 
artistic fashion. 

Mr. Spross played the accompaniment 
with his usual art and in his solos Harriet 
Ware’s “Song of the Sea,” Debussy’s “F1 
Bateau” and Moszkowski’s “Caprice Es 
pagnole” he scored heavily. 


Musical Society’s Farewell to Wesley 
Weyman 


The first meeting of the season of the 
Pi Tau Kappa Club of New York, on 
Monday evening last, at the residence of 
Mrs. D. J. McMillan, took the form of a 
reception to Wesley Weyman on the eve 
of his departure for Russia. Among thx 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Toye (Mme 
Namara-Toye), Mr. and Mrs. Claud 
Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Charlton Van Valk 
enburg, Sara A. Dunn, Horace B. Mann 
and John Frothingham. During the eve 
ning Mr. Weyman played Schumann num 
bers and Mme. Namara-Toye added to th: 
impromptu program with Mozart’s “Voi 
che sapete”’ and songs of Cadman, with 
Florence McMillan at the niano. 





A Class in Musical Appreciation 


3ALTIMORE, Oct. 28.—The preparatory de 
partment of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, of which May Garrettson Evans is 
the superintendent, has formed a class in 
musical appreciation with Virginia C 
Blackhead, the instructor. The first meet 
ing of the class was devoted to an exposi 
tion of the American folk song as repre- 
sented by old Indian and negro melodies 

W. J. R. 


Margaret Anderton’s Concerts 


Margaret Anderton, the English pianist. 
has been giving a number of concerts with 
success in the early season. On October 
2 she played in Providence, where she had 
not been heard before, while on October 
31 she was heard in her lecture-recital 
‘The Evolution of the Pianoforte.”’ In 
this she plays a program starting with John 
Bull’s “The King’s Hunting Jigg” from the 
“Fitz William Virginal Book,” ending with 
modern composers like Brahms and still 
more modern Debussy. 





David Dubinsky’s Philadelphia Recital 

David Dubinsky, violinist, announces a 
recital in Griffith Hall, Philadelphia, for 
Tuesday evening, November 12. A varied 
and interesting program is announced. 
which besides the Spanish Symphony of 
Lalo and the Brahms A Major Sonata for 
violin and piano includes a group of num 
bers of the old masters 


’Cellist Dubinsky Begins Season 

Vladimir Dubinsky, the New York 
‘cellist, has resumed teaching at his studio 
No. 50 East ss el rage street, with 
large class of pupils Dubinsky opened 
his concert season la s Sito appearing be 
fore the Friday Evening Club in Morris 
town, Pa. He has a large number of re 
cital engagements for this season 


Frederick Weld’s Opening Recital 

Frederick Weld, the American bass 
baritone, opened -his season with a recital 
at the Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. This is 
the third consecutive year in whiéh Mr 
Weld has sung at this fashionable school 
for girls. 

\ site in the gardens of the Trocadéro. 
Paris. has been chosen for the monument 
to Alexander Guilmant, the celebrated or- 
ganist 
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REMAN’S POPULARITY 
AS GREAT AS EYER 


Marked Enthusiasm Displayed at 
His First Recital This Season 
in New York 


Mischa Elman’s drawing power in New 
York has not in the least been impaired by 
his absence of more than a year. This 
fact was demonstrated last Saturday after- 
noon when the young violinist reappeared 
before an American audience in Carnegie 
Hall for the first time since his return from 
Europe. The house was almost completely 
filled and the enthusiasm during the prog- 
ress of the recital and again at its close 


was quite what it was when he last played 
here. The audience lingered and de- 
manded encore after encore until the lights 
were turned out. The full program was as 
follows: 


Sonata, F Major, Beethoven; Concerto, F Sharp 
Minor, Ernst; Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, Chopin- 
Wilhelmj; Walzer, Hummel-Burmester; Love Song, 
Sammartini-Elman; Hungarian Dance No. 7, 
Brahms-Joachim; “I Palpiti,’’ Paganini. 


Frankly speaking, it cannot be said that 
Elman’s playing has made notable strides 
toward further artistic distinction and 
greatness since his previous visit. He has 
now as he had then a scintillant technic and 
a tone of such sensuous loveliness and 
golden beauty as would almost alone suffice 
to win the hearer. Moreover, he plays per- 
fectly in tune, with great delicacy of shad- 
ing, true musical feeling and no end of as- 
surance, though not always with perfect 
rhythmic feeling. But his playing, instead 
of gaining in repose, true depth and nobil- 
ity of expression, has become tinged with 
sentimentality. His reading of the Beetho- 
ven sonata, lovely in tone, was thoroughly 
sentimentalized, and not in the spirit of 
Beethoven. The same element found its 





a 


Characteristic Sketches of Mischa Elman, the Popular Young Russian Violinist, 
Made for “Musical America” at His Recital in Carnegie Hall Last Saturday 


Afternoon 


way into his delivery of some of the shorter 
pieces—at times almost to ‘the point of 
mawkishness. It fitted well into the Ernst 
Concerto, though, which is in itself second- 
rate music of a tawdry, antiquated charac- 
ter, but favored by violinists because it is 
grateful to play. The Paganini show piece 
was coruscatingly brilliant as a piece of 
technical dexterity. 

When Mr. Elman first played here it was 
noticed that he was addicted to certain man- 
nerisms of bearing which were irritating to 
the serious music-lover. But they were 
condoned as transient manifestations of the 
exuberance natural to one of his years. 
Those mannerisms have not yet deserted 
him and they are tending to become offen- 
sive. The young man would do well to rid 
himself of them for they are a severe 
handicap. They militate strongly against 
serious artistry. Archings of the body, 


needless twistings and turnings are neither 
dignified nor eloquent. 

Percy Kahn played Mr. Elman’s accom- 
paniments with splendid effect and _ his 
share in the Beethoven sonata was carried 
out in noble style. mn. F. FP. 

Comments of the daily newspaper critics: 


He seemed to show yesterday an even nobler 
and more beautiful‘tone than he ever has before; 
a tone rich in all nuances, of power and quality, 
and subtly varied in the exposition of the various 
expression of the music upon his program.—The 
New York Times. 

All of the enthusiasm displayed was justified, 
for Elman returns to us a broader, a more finished 
violinist than he was at the time of his tem- 
porary farewell, and he was a distinguished artist 
then. He has developed, likewise, in authority 
and in poise.—The New York World. 

It is evident that Elman has worked hard 
since he was heard here last. But what he has 
gained in finish and expression has been slightly 
at the cost of strength and breadth, both of which 
have in the past lent manliness as well as charm 
to his readings.—The New York American. 








SORRENTINO GIVES 
CHOPIN PORTRAYAL 
ON CONCERT: STAGE 














Umberto Sorrentino, the Young Tenor, 
Garbed as “Chopin,” in Selections from 
Orefice’s Opera 


A feature of a novel character will be 
the presentation of arias from Orefice’s 
“Chopin” by Umberto Sorrentino, the 
young Italian tenor, in his recitals this 
Winter. This opera has been heard on 
this continent only in Montreal. It is 
made up of several Chopin compositions 
linked together by Orefice, a leader among 
Italian contemporary composers. To pre- 
serve the atmosphere Mr. Sorrentino will 
appear costumed as Chopin as in the ac- 
companying picture when he sings these 
sections of the opera. 

Since recovering from his illness, result- 
ing from injuries sustained in an accident 
some weeks ago, Mr. Sorrentino has been 
extremely active. He sang a week ago at 
the studios of Penrhyn Stanlaws, the illus- 
trator, giving the “Dream” from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” Marshall's “I Hear You 
Calling Me” and the aria, “Che gelida 
manina,.” from “Bohéme.” His accompani- 
ments were played by Stanley Olmsted, 
who also contributed a number of piano 
solos. 





Christiaan Timmner, formerly concert- 
meister of the Amsterdam Orchestra, un- 
der Mengelberg, and Mrs. Timmner, for- 


merly a ’cellist in the same organization, 
are establishing themselves permanently in 
Cleveland. Many private musicales are 
being given for them and they are arrang- 
ing public concerts. 


New Choral Society Organized in New 
York 


Plans were perfected last week for the 
organization of an amateur choral society 
in New York, which will be under the con- 
ductorship of Benjamin Lambord and will 
study and perform secular vocal works, 
more especially by modern composers. The 
society also hopes to be of service in ad- 
vancing native art by regularly presenting 
the works of American composers. There 
is a charter membership of fifty, and the 
first regular meeting and rehearsal was an- 
nounced for October 30 at the Frederic 
Mariner Studio, No. 250 West Eighty-sev- 
enth street. The secretary is C. Saer- 
chinger, No. 17 Madison avenue, 


2,500 Toledoans Applaud Schumann- 
Heink 


ToLepo, O., Oct. 25.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was in Toledo Wednesdav evening 
and an audience of 2,500 packed the Coli- 
seum. Here was the largest audience 
that has gathered for a musical event in 
this city in years. Popular prices may 
have been a factor, but it is easier to be- 
lieve that the universal admiration for 
Schumann-Heink, as an artist, and as a 
woman of lovable character, was the cause 
of this magnificent assemblage. F. E. P. 


Kellerman Touring Middle West 


Marcus Kellerman, bass-baritone, is now 
on tour in the Middle West and will not 
return East until Christmas day. He is 
booked for thirty engagements between 
now and the holidays and since the be- 
ginning of his present tour has sung twenty 
recitals. His engagements for this Fall 
have been so many that he has been com- 
pelled to refuse several for which he could 
not find available dates. 





Institute of Musical Art Announcements 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, announces that he 
has secured the services of Fernando 
Tanara for the operatic department of that 
school. Dr. Damrosch announces also two 
free scholarships for double bass players. 
Candidates for these scholarships must 
demonstrate satisfactory elementary train- 
ing and general musical qualifications. 

Joachim Nin, the Cuban pianist, now in 
Berlin, is composing a mimodrame for 
early production in this country. 


AWAIT KUNWALD’S ARRIVAL 


New Cincinnati Orchestra Director 
Leases Home—Miss Culp Engaged 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 26—No matter what 
concerts may be given in advance of the 
first pair of symphony concerts, Cincin- 
natians feel that the season is not really 
under way until the opening of the sym- 
phony series, and the approach of this im- 
portant event is marked by the coming of 
the new director of the orchestra, Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, who is expected this 
week, with Mrs. Kunwald. 

Local music-lovers rejoice over the an- 
nouncement that during his stay Dr. Kun- 
wald will in fact make himself a citizen of 
Cincinnati and occupy a house in one of 
the hill-top suburbs. It is generally felt 
that the coming of Dr. Kunwald will place 
Cincinnati on a higher plane among the 
musical cities of the country than at any 
time in her history. 

It has just been announced that Julia 
Culp will appear as soloist with the or- 
chestra during this season, and Louis Per- 
singer, the young American violinist, who 
will make his first tour of America this 
season, has been engaged to fill the place 
made vacant by the illness of Gisela 
Weber, formerly of Cincinnati, who was to 
have appeared with the orchestra. 

A splendid audience attended a recital 
given at the Conservatory Saturday night 
by Alma Betscher, pianist, a pupil of Hans 
Richard. Miss Betscher’s program was an 
ambitious one, and her excellent perform- 
ance gave abundant proof of her splendid 
training and of her own skill and musician- 
ship. 

A new school of music has been 
launched by Mary Regina Rice and the 
home of the school, known as the Cincin- 
nati Academy of Music, will be located on 
Chapel street, in Walnut Hills. 

Alma Beck, contralto, and Betty Gould, 
pianist, gave a recital in Lexington, Ky., 
Tuesday evening before a most enthusiastic 
audience F. E. E. 


New Oratorio Society for Portland 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Oct. 25.—A new organ 
ization, to be known as the Portland Ora- 
torio Society, has been formed for the 
purpose of establishing a permanent mixed 
chorus, devoted to the best works. J. A. 
Finley has been appointed director. 


FINAL OPERA WEEK 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Tarquini’s Singing of ‘‘ Carmen” 
Commended—Recitals by 
Noted Artists 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 21.—Two perform- 
ances of “Carmen” and two of “Salomé” 
were the principal operas which closed the 
four weeks’ season of the Pacific Coast 
Opera Company. Tarquinia Tarquini sang 
the name part in both, and there has been 
no more pleasing operatic artist visiting 
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singer. Her dramatic ability is as re- 
markable as her singing. “Carmen” was 
given last week for the first time during 


the season, and the opera was attended by 
capacity houses. Giorgi was in better form 
as Don José than at any time during the 
season. Three nights of opera are being 


given in Oakland this week. 


Riccardo Martin and Rudolph Ganz ap- 
peared before the Musical Art Society on 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Martin sang for 
the Peninsula Musical Association on 
Thursday night. This initial concert of 
the new club at Palo Alto was held at the 
big auditorium on the campus of Stanford 
University. At Berkeley the artists were 
most enthusiastically received by the 
Berkeley Musical Association. 

Prior to November concerts on the Pa- 
cific Coast and an extended transcontinen- 
tal tour, the Pasmore Trio gave an evening 
of chamber music on Monday night. This 
organization, composed of Mary, Suzanne 
and Dorothy Pasmore, presented two trios, 
the Schubert in B Flat Major and the 
Brahms in,B Major, which were given a 
finished performance. Sophye  Rottanzi, 
soprano, accompanied by Benjamin Moore, 
assisted the young artists with songs of 
Liszt and Schubert and an aria from Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” Her 
voice is of most sympathetic quality. 

Clarence Eddy was heard in recital last 
Monday night and his program of great 
organ masterpieces was played to several 
hunderd listeners. Mrs. Eddy was the 
soloist, her songs being highly enjoyed. 

The Loring Club’s first concert took 
place on Tuesday night. Scottish Rite Au- 
ditorium was packed with members and 
their friends who thoroughly enjoyed the 
male chorus selections. The large choral 
body, conducted by Wallace A. Sabin, sang 
with pleasing effect Mascagni’s ‘“Introduc- 
tion and Hymn to the Sun,” “The Lamp in 
the West” (Horatio Parker), “The Village 
Blacksmith” (William E. Haesche), “The 
Song of the Camp,” to Bayard Taylor's 
words (H. J. Stewart, the local composer) 
and Six Ancient Folk-Songs of the Neth- 
erlands. L. H Rhodes was the soloist in 
the Stewart number. In the Netherland 
songs and “The Village Blacksmith” J. F. 
Veaco, tenor, sang the solos. Mrs. Rich- 
ard Partington delighted the audience with 
two groups of contralto solos. 

Under the auspices of the Piano Club of 
Berkeley the Beel Quartet gave its first 
concert of the season in that city recently 
The concert opened a series of four at the 
new home of the Piano Club, which was 
completely filled. In the rendition of a 
superb program the Beel players displayed 
some superior effects, notably the delight- 
ful delicacy with which they played cer- 
tain passages of the Mozart Quartet in G 
Major. The other numbers were the 
Beethoven C Major Quartet, the Glazou- 
now “Courante” and César Franck Scherzo, 
all played in faultless style. R. S. 


De Coppet in Dresden 


Ber_in, Oct. 26— Edward J. de Coppet, 
founder of the Flonzaley Quartet, has gone 
to Dresden, after his Summer at Flonzaley, 
Lake Geneva, for treatment by an ear spe- 
cialist. He will sail for America on the 
Rotterdam on November 7. Mr. de Cop- 
pet attended the Berlin concert of the 
Flonzaleys last week with his wife and 
daughter. 


Von Warlich on His Way Here 


Reinhold von Warlich, the Russian bari 
tone, who is to make an American tour un- 
der Loudon Charlton’s management, sailed 
from Cherbourg aboard the Oceanic on Oc- 
tober 23. Von Warlich has made several 
visits to this country, and is gaining a fol- 
lowing similar to that enjoyed abroad, 
where his song recitals have won a pro- 
nounced vogue. 
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: CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL’S SUCCESS AT THE BIR- 


MINGHAM (ENG.) 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Oct. 2, 1912.—‘“If 
the conductor was the ominating personality 
over the whole there were moments when even 
his interpretative prominence was dwarfed by 
the magnificent Elijah of Mr. Clarence White- 
hill. Here was in very truth the personality 
of the very Prophet himself. Stern, almost 
forbidding at times in tone and manner, he 
was the man of iron, the victor of Carmel, the 
ideal, surely in Mendelssohn’s mind when he 
conceived the superb solo music. One has to 
recall the best days of Santley, and Ffrangcon 
Davies to parallel such a majestic performance 
as we have heard to-day.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. } a 1912.—“*A great 
eal might be said about the performance of 
‘Elijah,’ with which, in accordance with im- 
memorial custom, the festival opened. Sir 
Henry Wood's methods of dealing with it are 
familiar to those who frequent festivals, but 
are not so well known in London. They are 
original and highly controversial, and to judge 
from remarks heard during the day there is 
likely to be a good deal of heated argument 
about them at Birmingham. As to the soloists, 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Clarence Whitehill is the Elijah of the day. 
He is magnificently dramatic and nobly re- 
ligious in the best sense, and vocally he was 
superb.” 
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Yorkshire Daily Observer, Oct. 2, 1912.— 
“That Mr. Clarence Whitehill made an im- 
pressive personation of the ‘Tishbite’ will sur- 
oy no one who has ever heard his ‘Wotan’; 
e exerted himself admirably.” 


Sheffield Daily Independent.—“Of all the 
soloists at the Birmingham Festival all are fa- 
miliar with the exception of Mr. Clarence 
Whitehill. He was even finer than on the 
opening day. It is a long time since nobler 
oratorio singing has been heard.’ 


London, England, Oct. 2, 1912.—‘*Mr. Clar- 
ence Whitehill sang the principal bass music 
with excellent judgment, showing in the proc- 
ess as much distinction as he did yesterday in 
the ‘Elijah,’ ” 


Webster Daily Press, Oct. 2, 1912.—**Mr. 
Clarence Whitehill, a fine baritone, made an 
excellent ‘Elijah.’ No finer voice than his has 
been utilized in the réle of the prophet for 
some time.’ 


Nottingham Guardian, Oct. 2, 1912.—‘‘A 
new Elijah was heard in the person of Mr. 
Clarence Whitehill, who greatly impressed by 
reason of the unmistakably poetic feeling 
which he infused into his rendering. Mr. 
Whitehill has a fine baritone voice, a clear-cut 
delivery and a musicianly style, and the emo- 
tionalism of his singing, while very marked, 
was not overdone.” 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


London Star. Special_—‘The Festival be- 
gan with ‘Elijah,’ as Birmingham Festivals 
generally do, but what was unusual was that 
the performance was in many ways sensational. 

If this were a paper which indulged in wild 
headlines I should have to put at the head of 
these remarks ‘Wotan as Elijah,’ or ‘Rodolfo 
as Obadiah,’ but we are dignified. Mr. White- 
hill’s Elijah is a triumph. I can only say that 
I have never been so thrilled by the drama or 
so impressed by the spiritual side of the char- 
acter, and as for the mere singing, the noble 
voice was nimbly used. . . 


Daily Mail, Oct. 1, 1912.—**The part of the 
stern prophet was assigned to a newcomer, Mr. 
Clarence Whitehill, a singer gifted with a 
baritone voice of great sonority, whose style 
of delivery and clear enunciation are emi 
nently suited for the part. Mr. Clarence 
Whitehill’s ‘Elijah’ was one of the great fea 
ture’s of the day’s performances. The sonor- 
ous quality of his voice, one of the finest heard 
here in years, rang through the hall with elec- 
trifying power, and his dramatic delivery made 
of the prophet a living being full of emotion 
and temperament.” 


Webster Daily Press, Oct. 4, 1912.—‘*Mr. 
Clarence Whitehill has greatly advanced his 
reputation as an oratorio singer by his work 
at the festival. Just as he was impassioned in 
the ‘Elijah,’ so in ‘Messiah’ he recalled the 
artists of the past.” 


The London Daily Mail, Oct. 2, 1912.—‘As 
for the singing of Mr. Clarence Whitehill as 
Elijah, it should simply mean the break up of 
the old stilted ‘oratorio style.’ His superb 
delivery of the recitative in the Bael scenes 
cannot be forgotten by anyone present to-day, 
and will long be a touchstone of comparison 
the future Elijahs.” 


The London Evening Despatch, Oct. 1. 1912. 

—‘The Elijah was Mr. Clarence Whitehill, 
the American baritone famous in his own and 
other countries as a singer of Wagnerian 
music-drama. We are inclined to place him 
as the best Elijah whom we have ever listened 
to. He has a full baritone voice capable of an 
infinite variety of expression and a fine dra- 
matic expression. In the music Mr. Whitehill 
was perfect, and he was the one artist from 
whom attention never flagged.” 


The London Morning Post, Oct. 2, 1912.— 
“Mr. Clarence Whitehill’s interpretation of the 
Prophet represented a remarkable range of ex- 
pression, and in the perfect way in which he 
met every one of the varied requirements of 
the part was found the quality that constitutes 
greatness. He must be accounted the best 
Elijah of the day. Birmingham, in fact, has 
once again helped to make history, for in Mr. 
Whitehill is found the exponent of Elijah that 
was missing in our musical life.’ 


Management : 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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DUTCH-GERMAN CONCERT SOPRANO 


First American Tour, Beginning January 18th in New York 
Works in German, French, English, Italian and Dutch 


Assisted by COENRAAD V. BOS, Accompanist 


PRESS EXCERPT—Vossiche Zeitung—The Liederabende of Julia Culp are events 
of significance. Among the masters of reproduction there is no stronger personality than 
she. Is she ever weak in her interpretation or dependent upon a whim or an inspira- 
tion? Does not during the entire evening (every minute) a woman stand before us, who 
is occupied with the utmost will-power, with the keenest mental activity, with a vibrating 
soul and bodily strain in producing her artistic results? Julia Culp sings every song 
different from other artists—with enormous subjectivity and sovereignty. Only a genius 
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The Distinguished Violinist 


Richard Aldrich, New York Times—He 
produced a tone of poignant beauty and 
expressiveness. His accomplishment in 
the technic of the instrument is thorough, 
his fingers are accurate, his bowing firm and 
elastic. He found the right style for the 
interpretation of this work, the one ele- 
gance and grace and unaffected sentiment, 
the finish and the ease of utterance upon 
the instrument. His playing was most 
warmly appreciated. 


Olin Downes, Boston Post—The pro- 
gramme contained many numbers. emi- 
nently calculated to display the violinist’s 
warm, rich and many colored tones, his 
fleet fingers and suppleness of style. The 
virtuoso gave a masterly performance of 
the concerto, and during this perform- 
ance he was soloist and orchestra in one. 

In the Bach fugue he showed again his 
ripened musicianship and _ individuality. 
He played Goldmark’s sweet air with wist- 
ful sentiment and MTschaikowsky’s Bar- 
carolle with much color. 


Exclusive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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DRAWING POWER OF 
STOKOWSKI PROVED 


Third Pair of Concerts Attracts 
Crowds Without Assistance 
of Famous Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 28.—A program con- 
sisting entirely of Tschaikowsky music was 
presented by Leopold Stokowski at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s third pair of con- 
certs last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening and two more large audiences 
greeted the new conductor with cordial 


evidences of appreciative admiration. 
While the Academy, naturally enough, was 
not besieged by the huge crowds of the 
week before, when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was the soloist, even without the magnet 
of a famous solo artist, the audiences are 
large and enthusiastic and that Mr. Sto- 
kowski himself has the “drawing power” 
which betokens an already firmly estab- 
lished popularity. It has thus early, in the 
third week of his advent, been demon- 
strated that the concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra this season are to be 
counted more than ever as events of such 
importance that the real music lovers, 
those who wish to be “in it” musically, can- 
not afford to miss them. 

In his all-Tschaikowsky program Mr. 
Stokowski included the Slavic March, the 
overture fantasy, “Romeo and Juliet” and 
the Fifth Symphony. There was no lack 
of variety, the composer’s richness of idea 
and the versatile talent of internretation 
demonstrated by the conductor making the 
concert as attractive and interesting as if 
the numbers of half a dozen composers 
had been listed. The Slavic March was 
played with splendid vigor, verve and 
power, with a full disclosure of its na- 
tionalistic qualities, and yet without being 
overdone. In the “Romeo and Juliet” fan- 
tasy the love music is exquisitely tender 
and appealing and nothing of its charm, 
nor any of the beauty of the composition 
was lost in the interpretation given by Mr. 
Stokowski. The sound musicianship and 
the sympathy, power and illuminative qual- 
ity of his conducting was again revealed in 
the reading of the symphony, which em- 
phasized the success of his previous inter- 
pretation of Brahms and aut . 
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MME. MULFORD RE-ENGAGED 








Will Return to Metropolitan Opera 
After Seven Years’ Absence 


Florence Mulford, the contralto, will re- 
turn to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
this season, having been engaged under a 
contract that calls for her appearance in 
seventeen parts. Mme. Mulford sang at 
the Metropolitan from 1902 to 19005. Her 
contract had then two years still to run, 
but Manager Conried released her in order 
to permit her to accept engagements in 
Europe for a period of three vears, after 
which she was to return to the Metro- 
politan. This, however, was prevented by 
the death of Mr. Conried and Mme. Mul- 
ford’s nervous breakdown as the result of 
her experiences in San Francisco, where 
the Metropolitan company was performing 
at the time of the earthquake. She did 
make a few appearances in Berlin, where 
she scored a distinct success as Azucena in 
“T] Trovatore,” but was compelled to can- 
cel her remaining engagements and spend a 
year in rest. Thereafter she devoted her- 
self to concert appearances and teaching, 
achieving success in both fields. 

The roles for which Mme. Mulford has 
been engaged for this season are as fol- 
lows: Gtannetta in “Elisir d’Amore”; 
Flosshilde in “Rheingold” and “Gotter- 
dammerung,” Grimgorde in “Die Wal- 
kiire,” Sandman and Mother, “Hansel und 
Gretel’; Shepherd, “Tannhauser”; J] Pas- 
tore, “Tosca”; Flower Maiden in “Parsi- 
fal”; La Cieca in “La Gioconda”; Maid of 
Honor in “Huguenots”; Azucena in “Trov- 
atore”; Siebel in “Faust”; Nancy in “Mar- 
tha”: Lola in “Cavalleria”; second lady in 
the “Magic Flute’; Maddelina in Rigo- 
letto” and the contralto parts in Verdi's 
“Requiem” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
if these works be given, and such addi- 
tional parts as she and the management 
agree upon. 


Tina Lerner in Bournemouth 


Lonpon, Oct. 19.—Tina Lerner, the Rus- 
sian pianist, was soloist of the first sym- 
phony concert of the season in Bourne- 
mouth, October 12, and her playing inspired 
the principal local critic to the following ap- 
preciation: “Miss Lerner, who played the 
solo music in the Concerto, with such de- 
lightful grace and finish, has already won 
favorable commendation in connection with 





PHILADELPHIA AMATEURS SING “DER FREISCHUTZ” 


























Principals with Operatic Society in “Der Freischiitz”—Upper Left-Hand Corner, 
Seated: Alma Weisshaar (“Agnes”); Kneelirig, Jennie G. Kneedler (“Annie”); 
On Left: Frederick Ayres (“Caspar”); On Right: George Rothermel (“Max”), 


Miss Weisshaar and Miss Kneedler 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 25.—Opening its 
seventh season at the Academy of 
Music last evening, the Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society presented “Der Freischiitz,” 
giving Weber’s opera its first performance 
in this city for a number of years and add- 
ing to the long list of successes made by 
these talented amateurs. While there was 
occasion for much disappointment and 
regret in the absence, on account of illness, 
of S. Behrens from his accustomed place 
as conductor, there was a most capable sub- 


stitute in the person of Wassili Leps, the 
prominent conductor, who stepped in at 
short notice and directed the performance 
with an understanding and artistic effi- 
ciency that contributed greatly towards its 
success. 

The Operatic Society introduced two new 
singers in the roles of Agnes and Annie, 
these parts being sung respectively by Alma 
Weisshaar and Jernie G. Kneedler. Miss 
Weisshaar’s Agnes had the charm of in- 
genuous spontaneity, grace and sympathy. 
Her acting was commendably natural and 
unforced, and she sang with genuine feel- 
ing and facility, in a voice of pure lyric so- 
prano quality. Miss Kneedler also showed 
promising talent, her enthusiasm being pro- 
nounced, her acting spontaneous, while her 
voice has a sympathetic mezzo quality, is 
well trained, and she sings with ease and 
expression. 

The tenor was George Rothermel, who, as 
Max, also made his first appearance with 
the Operatic Society in a prominent role. 
In appearance and manner Mr. Rother- 
mel is quite the accepted operatic tenor. 


While he needs more poise in his acting, he 
has much in his favor, including the neces- 
sary equipment of a voice which is of good 
volume and resonance. He is at his best in 
dramatic passages, and it is evident that 
with proper training and a closer atten- 
tion to the finer details of vocalism he 
may hope to win distinction on the 
operatic stage. One of the most efficient 
members of the cast was Frederick Ayres, 
a basso, who has authority both as singer 
and actor, and whose work as Caspar was 
of professional excellence. Morris Ware, 
as Prince Ottokar, also showed ability 
above the ordinary, his fine baritone being 
well used and his enunciation so excellent 
as to be conspicuous. 

Others who contributed toward the suc- 
cess of an altogether excellent performance 
were Horace R. Hood as Cuno; Charles 
D. Cuznor as Killian; Dr. Frank G. Ritter 
as Zamiel, and Edwin C. Mitchell as the 
Hermit. 

The chorus of about two hundred voices 
was again conspicuous for its intelligent 
and effective work, and the amateur ballet 
of forty-eight dancers, drilled by C. EIl- 
wood Carpenter, once more made a big hit, 
dancing delightfully to the entrancing 
music of Weber’s “Invitation to Dance.” 
The opera, staged under the direction of 
Leo W. Wright, was well mounted, the 
weird effects of the scene in the Wolf’s 
Glen being ingeniously produced, and the 
instrumental part was admirably played by 
about sixty musicians, nearly all members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
Operatic Society’s next performance will 
take place January 30, 1913, when Verdi’s 
“The Masked Ball” is to be given. 
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these concerts. In her performance to-day 
Miss Lerner fully confirmed her initial suc- 
cess here. The romantic and poetic spirit 
of the music was beautifully preserved, and 
no personal interposition served to disturb 
the serenity of the artistic atmosphere. 
Miss Lerner displayed in her interpretation 
a temperament which is poetic, and with 
this was combined technic of a most de- 
lightfully facile and clarified kind.” 





Kreisler and Tina Lerner Stars of Lon- 
don Concert 


Lonpon, Oct. 19.—The Chappell Ballad 
Concerts started on Saturday afternoon 
with a crowded gathering at Queen’s Hall. 
Fritz Kreisler has never played more beau- 
tifully than he did on this occasion, the 
great violinist choosing Pugnani’s “Minu- 
etto,” Townsend’s “Berceuse” and Sme- 
tana’s “Bohemian Fantasy” as his contribu- 
tions. Rapturous applause was also ac- 
corded Tina Lerner for her brilliant play- 
ing of*Pabst’s paraphrase on “Eugen One- 
gin” and Liszt’s Polonaise in E Major, 
which the audience tried hard to get re- 
peated. Among the singers who appeared 
with success must be noted Ada Crossley, 
Carmen Hill, Alice Wilna, Clara Butter- 
worth, Peter Dawson, Thorpe Bates, Ger- 
vase Elwes and Signor Lenghi-Cellini. 

A. M. S. 


The cables report that Leoncavallo, the 
composer of the new opera, “Zaza,” wrote 
the last act in one sitting of twenty-seven 
hours. He was sustained and inspired dur- 
ing this period by forty cups of coffee, and 
the composer says: “It was coffee that kept 
me alive. Perhaps it is also responsible for 
much of the gay spirit in my composition.” 
I tremble to think, says “Beau Brummel” 
in the New York Telegraph, what the last 
act would have been like if Leoncavallo had 
done it on Postum. 


ARENS ORCHESTRA IN 
MEMORIAL PROGRAM 


Deaths of Massenet and A. L. 
Seligman Commemorated at 
People’s Symphony Concerts 


The first orchestral concert of the sea- 
son was heard last Sunday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. As was the case last year, 
the privilege of being first in the field fell 
to the People’s Symphony Orchestra under 
Franz X. Arens and, as was also the case 





‘then, the program partook somewhat of a 


memorial nature. In commemoration of 
the death of Massenet the concert opened 
with that master’s splendid “Phédre” Over- 
ture and included also the “Thais” “Medi- 
tation,” which was played by Maximilian 
Pilzer with so much beauty of tone and 
warmth of expression that it seemed for a 
while as though the large audience would 
not allow the program to proceed without 
a repetition of it. Previous to the “Medita- 
tion’ MacDowell’s “Dirge” from the “In- 
dian Suite” was given in memory of Alfred 
L. Seligman, who died last Summer. For 
the rest, there was Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony,” Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” march and MacDowell’s D Minor 
Piano Concerto, with Laeta Hartley as 
soloist. 

Though a trifle long the whole program 
was received with that whole-souled en- 
thusiasm which is always to be remarked at 
the concerts of this organization. And it is 
a pleasure to add that all of it was well 
warranted last Sunday. Mr. Arens’s or- 
chestra was in admirable form. It played 
with smoothness of execution, a tone well 
balanced and of good quality, with spirit 
and also with a sense of nuance. The 
mellowness of the brass choir was espe- 
cially deserving of commendation, and the 
body of strings had solidity and warmth. 
Mr. Arens’s readings had poetry as well as 
red blood. He brought out the _ heart- 
rending poignancy of the marvellous 
MacDowell “Dirge,” and interpreted the 
symphony with much emotion and the Mas- 
senet Overture with fire. 

Laeta Hartley, whom the audience re- 
ceived effusively, gave a performance of 
the MacDowell Concerto that was techni- 
cally adequate, but of no great distinction 
or poetry. She was at her best, perhaps, in 
the lively scherzo. A greater variety of 
color would materially benefit her playing. 
The orchestral accompaniment was ssatis- 
factory save for a slight rhythmical dis- 
agreement with the soloist and a few mo- 
ments of overweightiness. sm. F. FP. 


KRONOLD CONCERT TOUR 





’Cellist and Vocal Soloists in South and 
Middle West 


The Kronold Concert Company, Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist; Ruth iiarris, soprano, 
and Clayton Robbins, baritone, under the 
management of Foster & David, has just 
completed a week of engagements, includ- 
ing appearances in Washington, D. C., the 
University of Virginia, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Va., Dayton and Cleveland, O. 

Frederic Martin, basso, under the same 
direction, has been engaged for the “Mes- 
siah” with the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society for the ninth apnearance. He will 
sing the “Elijah” with the same organiza- 
tion in February. Bonarios Grimson, vio- 
linist, who is to make his first American 
tour, will make his début with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in February. 

Foster & David will, this season, fur- 
nish the artists for the Mondays in Feb- 
ruary at the Plaza. The list of attractions 
includes Anna Case, Paul Althouse and 
Annie Louise David; Florence Hinkle and 
the Olive Mead Ouartet; Marvuerite Star- 
rell, Arthur Philips and Mrs. Curtis-Burn- 
ley; Frederic Martin, Ruth Harris, Co- 
rinne Welsh and Louise La Gai. 
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TO PLAY CARPENTER SONATA 


Elman to Introduce Work in American 
Program of Schola Cantorum 


At the first concert of the Schola Canto- 
rum, Kurt Schindler conductor, at A£olian 
Hall, on the afternoon of December I1, 
which will be devoted to music by Amer- 
ican composers, Mischa Elman will play a 
Violin Sonata of John Alden Carpenter 
and the composer will come from Chicago 
to play the piano part. This will be the 
first performance in New York of a larger 
work by this composer, whose songs have 
in the last weeks created a lively interest 
in musical circles. 

Mr. Carpenter is the composer to whom 
Mr. Schindler alluded in a recent interview 
as the coming American who would stir 
the musical world. He is a graduate of 
Harvard and a pupil of Sir Edward Elgar 
and of the late Bernhard Ziehn. Mr. Car- 
penter came to New York about the middle 
of last June en route to a Harvard class- 
reunion, and being introduced to Mr. 
Schindler by Arthur Farwell, played him 
all his manuscript works. It was then de- 
cided that his sonata and songs would con- 
stitute the main features of the American 
composers’ concert of the Schola. 

Other numbers of interest on this pro- 
gram will be new songs by Loeffler and 
Campbell-Tipton and choral numbers, sung 
by the Madrigal Singers, by Will C. Mac- 
farlane, Sigismond Stojowski, Blair Fair- 
child and Arthur Whiting. 


ALTHOUSE IN SYRACUSE 


Tenor Opens Season of Arts Club— 
“The Divan” Presented 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The Arts Club 
presented Paul Althouse, the popular Amer- 
ican tenor, for its opening recital. His 
program included several operatic arias, the 
number from “Pagliacci” being most fa- 
vorably received. Prof. Adolf Frey was 
the accompanist. 

Mme. Sembrich’s concert for this evening 
has been postponed on account of the so- 
prano’s illness, according to an announce- 
ment of the management. 

At the Morning Musicale’s second re- 
cital yesterday Bruno Huhn’s “The Divan” 
had its initial performance here. The 
singers were Laura Van Kuran, soprano; 
Beulah Dodge, contralto; Harry Wisehoon, 
tenor; Ralph Stilwell, baritone, and Harry 
L. Vibbard, pianist. The large audience 
seemed appreciative of the work. 











Ada Shuaman, who was one of Harold 


Bauer’s pupils last Summer, was warmly 
applauded after her playing of the Liszt 
Twelfth Rhapsodie. 


The Syracuse Liederkranz gave a fifty- 


seventh anniversary concert on Tuesday 
evening; Mr. Kneuglen, director. 
loists were Mrs. Frank Weedon, soprano; 
Harry Wisehoon, tenor, and Bertha Becker, 
harpist. 


Prizes Offered for New Quartet for 


The so- 


L. V. K. 





Strings 
The Sinfonia Fraternity, Phi Mu Alpha, 


has opened its second prize competition 


for the encouragement of young American 


composers, the first prize being $100, and 
the second a gold medallion. The style of 
the composition must be a quartet for 
strings, and the composer must be male and 
an American citizen. 
be sent to F. Otis Drayton, New England 


Manuscripts should 


Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 





Organ Recital by Kraft and Bonnet for 


Los Angeles 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 21.—In con- 


nection with the organ recitals of Clarence 


Eddy this week, it is announced that re- 


citals will be given here this season by 


Edwin Arthur Kraft, the Cleveland 


organist, and Bonnet, the noted French or- 
ganist. 


A MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM 





John de Persia’s Dramatic Readings In- 
terspersed with Music 


A semi-musical program was given at 
Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on Sunday 
evening last when John de Persia, dramatic 
reader, appeared in recital. The musical 
artists were Maximilian Pilzer, violinist; 
William Ebann, ’cellist; Gottfried Kritzler, 


pianist, and Miss Pilzer, Israel Joseph and. 


Mme. R. Wulff, accompanists. : 

Messrs. Pilzer, Ebann and _ Kritzler 
joined forces in a performance of two 
Grieg compositions, arranged for trio by 
Mr. Kritzler. 

Mr. de Persia then recited Von Wilden- 
bruch’s “Das Hexenlied,”’ the incidental 
music of Max Schillings being capably 
played by Mr. Joseph at the piano. 

Smetana’s “Aus der Heimat,” Drdla’s 
Souvenir and Rehfeld’s “Spanish Dance” 
gave Mr. Pilzer abundant opportunity to 
prove his claim to note as a violinist of 
high rank. He was applauded to the echu 
and as an extra gave Sgambati’s “Serenata 
Napolitana,” in all of which he was most 
satisfactorily supported by the artistic ac- 
companiments of his sister. 

Mr. Ebann, one of the best-known of 
New York ’cellists, played the Adagio from 
the Jeral Concerto with fine tone and the 
“Spinning Song” of David Popper with 


unusual technical facility. He also played 
an encore. Mr. Kritzler supplied- his ac- 
companiments. 

The remainder of the program presented 
Mr. de Persia in scenes from Sheridan’s 
“The Rivals” and Klein’s “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” Messrs. Pilzer, Ebann and 
Kritzler in the Brahms Trio, op. 40, and 
Aaron J. Mottus, reader, in Longfellow’s 
“King Robert of Sicily’ with the Rossetter 
G. Cole music. 





Herma Menth’s Concerts 


Herma Menth, the young Austrian pian- 
ist, who makes a tour this year under the 
direction of Haensel & Jones, will appear 
during the coming Winter as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor. Miss Menth has 
appeared with a number of European or- 
chestras, and has just returned to this 
country to fill engagements in Texas. 





Witherspoon with Boston Symphony 


Herbert Witherspoon, the basso, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be the 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at Boston on November 1 and 2. He 
will sing “Non piu andrai” from Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro” and “Wotan’s Fare- 
well” from “Die Walkire.” Mr. Wither- 
spoon returned from his concerts in the 
Middle West a few days ago. 




















of the organist of that place. 
Belgium and Holland as a pianist at the 
age of eight and had much success. A year 
later he won a scholarship at the Con- 
servatory at 


Edgar Tinel 


BeLciumM, Oct. 28.— Edgar 


BRUSSELS, 


Tinel, the Belgian composer and director 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music, died 
here to-day at the age of fifty-eight. 


Tinel was born in Sinay, Belgium, son 
He toured 


Brussels, studying under 


Gevaert, Brassin and Kufferath. In 1877 
he won the Prix de Rome. 

Tinel was made inspector of music in 
the State schools of Belgium in 1889 and, 
in 1896 succeeded Kufferath as professor 
of counterpoint at the Brussels Conserva- 
tory, of which institution he was appointed 
director .in 1909. 

The composer’s best known work is the 
oratorio “Franciscus,” woven around the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi. This was 
produced at the Cardiff Festival in Eng- 
land in 1895 and at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Other works well known in Europe 
are “Tableaux Symphoniques,” for the 
tragedy, “Polyeucte;” the opera, “Godo- 
leva,” “Katharina,” a sacred opera, and 
several works for chorus and orchestra. 


Clement A. Marks 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., Oct. 24.—Prof. Clement 
A. Marks, former president of the Penn- 
sylvania Music Teachers’ Association and 
the director of the Oratorio Society, died 
at his home here to-day after a short ill- 


ness of typhoid fever. Professor Marks 
was also a composer of attainments. His 
musical education was completed abroad 
after he had graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1890. He was 48 
years of age. 


George Cutmore 


George Cutmore, a concert singer, died 
at the New York Hospital October 27, fol- 
lowing an operation for an organic trouble. 
Mr. Cutmore was born in Birmingham, 
England, forty-three years ago. He re- 
ceived his vocal training in Nice, where he 
sang in the American Church. He married 
Constance Partridge, of London, England, 
who sang with him on various occasions 
and who survives him. 


Frank F. Norman 


Frank F. Norman, a prominent violinist 
of Milwaukee, died at his home in that 
city October 21, after a short illness. Mr. 
Norman was first violin with the Bach 
Concert Orchestra of Milwaukee. 
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MAESTRO 
FERNANDO 


TANARA 


The von Ende 
School of Music 
has the honor to 
announce the 
engagement of 
Maestro Fernando 
Tanara, Conduc- 
tor of the Metro- 
politan Opera 
House, for the 
Operatic De- 
partment, in 
conjunction 
with Ludwig Hess, 
the famous Ger- 
man tenor, and 
Adrienne Remenyi, 
the eminent 
FrenchSoprano. 
For terms and 
catalogue ad- 
dress: Herwegh 
von Ende, Di- 
rector, 58 West 
S9Oth Street, 
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HOW TO ACT BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 








Technic of Stage Manners Not So Easy to Acquire as Might 
Appear on the Surface—Mistakes That Amuse an Audi- 
ence—Clayton D. Gilbert’s Elaborate System of Imparting 
an Attractive Stage Presence 


By LOUISE LLEWELLYN re 








Boston, Oct. 12, I912. 
y he accomplished nothing else in life, 
Clayton D. Gilbert would be doing a 
great work in teaching the coming gen- 
eration of singers and instrumentalists how 
to behave before their audiences. The 


course in stage deportment is but one phase 
of his efficient service as head of the 
Dramatic Department of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, yet it is one that is 
recognized by Mr. Chadwick as of vital 
importance and one that he has sought to 
make available to all who anticipate public 
performances. ; 

Some of the world’s greatest musical 
stars who come to Boston would find time 
well spent in paying a ten or fifteen min- 
utes’ visit to Mr. Gilbert’s classes, to see 
his pupils rehearse their stage manners. 
Once a month every pupil is required to 
make an entrance, bow, play his piece, say 
his verses, sing his song, or if he can’t do 
that, sing a scale—small matter what, for 
this is the technic of manners, which con- 
sists chiefly in learning to take oneself and 
one’s audience naturally and easily. Then 
he must acknowledge his applause, make 
his exit and respond to an encore. 

Some time is spent during the first part 
of the year in preparation for this series of 
concert performances, in systematic body 
training. Pupils are given relaxing exer- 
cises and various kinds of work that in- 
duce flexibility of the muscles and freedom 
of movement. They are taught also the 
fundamental laws governing the grace, bal- 
ance and rhythm of the body. At the end 
of each semester all pupils appear in Jor- 
dan Hall in full evening dress with foot- 
lights and concert setting, to be rehearsed 
by Mr. Gilbert before the class, and often 
other members of the faculty, in their pub- 
lic manners. Thus there is small chance 
for a boy or girl to escape from the New 
England Conservatory without knowing 
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Mr. Adler’s distinguished 
pupil, William Reddick, has been 
engaged by Arthur Hartmann 
to appear with him on his trans- 
continental tour 


1912-13 

















something of how an artist should conduct 
himself. 


Few Make a Convincing Bow 


Any casual concert-goer who is ordinarily 
observant could take notes on one season’s 
experience that might be amplified into 
volumes, on the behavior of the performers 
he goes to hear. Scarcely one in a thou- 
sand makes a convincing bow. Bowing 
should be practiced and learned. It has a 
technic of its own and is an essential part 
of an artistic performance. As for walk- 
ing, who has not smiled at the sight of a 
180-pound prima donna running girlishly 
on and off the stage responding to calls 
with little staccato bobs of the head that 
remind one of an automatic toy? And who 
has not had his sensibilities wounded by 
the singer who kicks her train into place 
every time she changes the position of her 
body? To see a pianist slouch down in her 
chair from the nearest point, leaving her 
train on the up-stage side of it, is not un- 
usual. 

A Conservatory audience was held in 
thrall one night by a young pianist; not 
because of her playing, but because of the 
position .she took at the piano, with her 
dress bound so tight around her on the side 
next the audience, that with every move- 
ment of her foot on the pedal it slipped a 
little higher. The suspense was almost as 
breathless as that created by some of the 
vaudeville paraphrases of the Dance of the 
Seven Veils. At least this young lady put 
a question to her hearers—a thing which is 
said to make for success—for some of 
them are wondering yet what would have 
happened if the number she was playing 
had been longer. 

On the same stage a youth received 
eight encores from his audience, which was 
uncontrollably amused by a sort of wind- 
mill effect he produced with his arms as 
he bowed. His arms seemed quite an in- 
consequential part of his anatomy. He lost 
control of them much as a growing boy 
does of his voice, and they went their own 
way with an innocent independence highly 
entertaining to see. The joke was lost 
upon the young man himself, who, glowing 
with the artistic success he imagined he 
had made, became more and more aban- 
doned with each recall. 


Not Confined to Amateurs 


Nor are such exhibitions confined to the 
ranks of the amateur. I have seen audi- 
ences convulsed with amusement and riot- 
ously demanding more, from a group of 
grand opera stars capering before the cur- 
tain and falling over the prompter’s desk 
in the effervescence of spirit produced by 
their delusion of unusual musical triumph. 
One of the first pianists of Boston, a man 
of high cultivation and taste who has 
studied many years in European centers, 
gave a recital one evening, straddling the 
piano stool. Observing Mr. Gilbert in his 
audience he afterward asked the dramatic 
director for a criticism of his stage bear- 
ing. “I should have thought if I hadn't 
known you that you had spent your life at 
quick-lunch counters,” was the sententious 
answer he got, and he has not since been 
seen in the informal attitude mentioned. 

These are the reasons why stage deport- 


ment has been made a course of study in 
itself at the New England Conservatory. 
There are few artists to be found, unfor- 
tunately, either in Europe or America, who 
may be held up to young students as ex- 
amples of perfection in public manners. I 
remember experiencing a deep pleasure at 
the performances in Paris of Gail Gardner, 
then a lieder singer, now about to make an 
operatic début in Italy. Her noble dignity 
the beauty and mobility of her facial ex- 
pression as she sang, the sympathetic way 
in which she entered into the mood of a 
song from the moment the first note of its 
prelude was played, and sustained it to the 
last echo of the accompaniment, instead of, 
as most singers, fidgeting with her gown, 
or flirting with her audience, all the time 
she was not actually singing; all these de- 
tails were essential factors in some rarely 














Clayton D. Gilbert, Who Directs the 
Course in Stage Deportment in the 
New England Conservatory of Music 


delightful programs she gave; and further- 
more her mental and physical equilibrium 
lent, as it must do, a poise and finish to 
her singing itself. 

Mary Garden as a Model 


Mr. Gilbert’s unhesitating response when 
he was asked to name one artist whose 
manners students might properly seek to 
imitate was “Mary Garden.” 

“She is the greatest inspiration we have,” 
he continued. “It is worth a seat in the 
orchestra to see her walk across the stage. 
She is the only American artist who un- 
derstands the principles of body work as 
they are taught in France. I told my pu- 
pils this morning that they must ¢o to see 
her when she comes in December if they 
have to sacrifice a meal to it. Some things 
are worth more than eating.” 

To the public productions of plays, pan- 
tomimes and operettas which he _ gives 
every year at the Conservatory, Mr. Gilbert 
is this Fall adding individual recitals by his 
advanced pupils. The first one, which took 
place October 11, was a reading of “Peter 
Pan,” by Mrs. Florence Close Hale, who 
used the incidental music composed to the 
play in England by Joan Trevalsa. Two 
recitals to be announced later are respect- 
ively of Breton Folk-Songs to be given in 
costume with action, and a program of 
Children’s Songs in costume with monolog 
and dramatic action. These recitals Mr. 
Gilbert plans to give with the lights of the 
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concert hall lowered as in a theater, for he 
feels that this is of vital assistance in 
establishing the relationship between audi- 
ence and performer. 


Sousa and Alma Gluck in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 12—The week was 
opened with an excellent concert at the 
Shubert Theater last Sunday afternoon by 
Sousa’s Band, and the March King played 
a delightful program. It has been several 
years since he played here and both band 
and soloists were much appreciated. 

The Veiled Prophet Ball, the largest of 
its kind in the West, took place Tuesday 
night at the immense Coliseum and as an 
added feature this year Alma Gluck, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang three numbers as a part of the conceit 
before the coronation ceremonies. 

The A£olian Company last evening pre- 
sented in recital Hippolite Bernard, a young 
tenor, just back from his study with de 
Reszke. He proved to be a _ promising 
young singer. Mr. Halman played the 
accompaniments and the hall was crowded. 


H. W. C. 


Otto Goritz’s Comic Opera May Be 
Sung Here 





Otto Goritz, German baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has written 
the book and composed the music of a 
comic opera which will have its first per- 
formance next Spring in Hamburg. Its 
title is “Der Siisser Papa.” Mr. Goritz has 
had the text translated into English and 
has suggested that it be called “Dear Old 
Dad.” Its production in English in New 
York is being considered by a prominent 
manager. 

Hans Pfitzner’s Missing Quality 

“With all his fertility and spontaneity of 
ideas and perfection of treatment,” writes 
a Boston Transcript critic of Hans Pfitz- 
ner, the German composer, “I still miss 
something, and this lack, whatever it is, 
seems to be the one obstacle to Pfitzner’s 
taking his seat among the immortals. After 
considerable pondering I have come to the 
conclusion that the missing quality is 
depth of feeling.” 





Thomas Egan Begins Tour 


Thomas Egan (Tomaso Egani), the Irish 
tenor and late of the Royal Italian Grand 
Opera Company on its European tour, be- 
gan his concert tour of America Friday 
evening, October 11, at Carnegie Hall at 
the Columbus Day celebration, and was 
enthusiastically received by an audience of 
5,000 persons. His success was immediate. 
Mr. Egan’s tour will continue Westward. 
He is booked solid until the holidays. He 
will be assisted by several operatic artists. 








‘*One of the most beautiful soprano voices 
I have ever heard.””--GEORG HENSCHEL 
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Song of Ylen (high voice) 


We Two Together (high voice) 
Smugglers Song (Kipling) 


Sung with success by Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Fanning, Francis 
Rogers, Paul Dufault, Sidney Biden and others 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST TELLS A POKER ANECDOTE 





[From the New York Times 


FREM ZIMBALIST, the young Rus- 
sian violinist, is responsible for the 
following anecdote: 

“T crossed the Atlantic last Spring with 
Arthur Nikisch, and as usual, when one is 
in the company of that great conductor, we 
played poker a great deal. In fact we 
played all the time, and I consider myself 
somewhat of an adept at the game now. 

“In Russia we have a similar game in 


which, however, each man holds only four 
cards. This Summer I heard of a strange 
party at this game which took place one 
night last Winter. In it played a young 
friend of mine, only a youth. Also in the 
game was a Russian general. The betting 
became very heavy over one hand. The 
boy put up as much as 50,000 rubles at one 
time and the general raised this until there 
were 300,000 rubles on the table. 

“At this point my friend got up and 
said, ‘I have spent all of my own money. 
I cannot risk any more without consulting 
my father.’ It was 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and the bov lived some distance away, 


but his cards were sealed and the party sat 
around the table awaiting his return. 

“The boy rushed home, awoke his father 
and told him the situation. ‘I have four 
kings,’ he explained, ‘and it is impossible 
for the general to have four aces, because 
when the cards were being dealt I saw an 
ace drop on the table. The father rose, 
dressed, collected a suitable sum of money 
and accompanied his son back to the gaming 
table. There they found the others waiting 
for them. The father unsealed the boy’s 
hand, gave one casual glance at it and 
without a word put 200,000 rubles on the 
table. The general hesitated for a fraction 
of a minute, and then threw his cards, four 
gaoete, on the table. He did not ‘see’ the 

et. 

“As a sort of amateur croupier the 
father drew in the 450,000 rubles, a sum 
equivalent to $225,000. After he had placed 
the notes and gold securely in his pocket- 
book he gave his son a swinging blow in 
the face which knocked the young man off 
his feet and left him sprawling on the 
floor. Then he turned up the boy’s hand. 
There were three kings and a knave; in his 
excitement the boy had mistaken the fourth 
card for a king!” 





NEW TRIUMPHS FOR POWELL 





Violinist Opens Her Tour with Highly 
Successful Recitals in West 


Maud Powell has begun her tour with a 
series of violin recitals in Wisconsin and 
reports from the various cities this eminent 
artist has visited indicate a repetition of 
her countless triumphs in the United 
States. A notable instance was her re- 
cital in Fond du Lac, which was given 
before an audience that filled the large ar- 
mory in that city. Local critics described 
it as the one of the greatest musical treats 
the city has ever enjoved. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s Concerto in G Minor, 
which was dedicated to Mme. Powell, 
heads her program, followed by Tenaglia’s 
Air, Beethoven’s Minuet, Ogarew’s Ca- 
price, Chopin’s Nocturne, Chaminade’s 
Valse Ballet, played by Thomas W. Mus- 
grove, the pianist accompanving Mme. 
Powell on this tour and pieces bv Drdla, 
Grasse and Hubay. 





“Dove of Peace” Libretto to Be Re- 
written 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25.—Walter Dam- 
rosch’s new comic opera, “The Dove of 
Peace,” will be withdrawn from the Lyric 
Theater to-morrow night and taken to 
New York for an overhauling before its 
opening performance there. Wallace Ir- 
win, the librettist, is to rewrite much of 
the book, in accordance with the advice of 
many experts who have insisted that its 
cleverly written lines do not “get over the 
footlights.” There has been no quarrel 
with the quality of Damrosch’s music, 
which has been greatly admired. One or 


two changes in the cast will be made be- 
fore the New York premiére. Robert 
Lett, who has been the principal comedian, 
will be replaced by Arthur Deegan and 
Alice Yorke will succeed Ruth Thorpe in 
the principal soprano part. 





Six Concerts in University Heights 


Campus Course 


Six concerts will be given in the second 
season of the campus concert course at 
University Heights, New York City. The 
course was established last year with the 
«win of fostering a musical atmosphere at 
University Heights. The first concert this 
season was given on Tuesday evening. 
October 29, by Reinald Werrenrath, the 
baritone, and others to annear will include 
Christine Miller, contralto, and Frank 
Bibb, pianist, at the second concert, on 
Tuesday evening, November 12; Eleanor 
Poehler, mezzo-soprano, and the Univer- 
sity Heights Choral Society, Reinald Wer- 
renrath conductor, at the third concert, on 
Tuesday evening, December 3; Harriet 
Ware, composer-pianist, and John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, at the fourth concert, on 
Tuesday evening, February 25; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, and Maximilian Pilzer, 
violinist, at the fifth concert, on Tuesday 
evening, March 18, and the University 
Heights Choral Society at the sixth con- 
cert, on Tuesday evening, April 8. 


Leontine de Ahna Resumes Teaching 
and Concert Work 


Leontine de Ahna, the contralto, returned 
to New York aboard the Amerika on Oc- 
tober 12, after having spent her Summer 
in Berlin, Munich and Thuringen. Mme. 
de Ahna will again teach at the Institute 
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of Musical Art, New York, where her work 
has received the highest commendation. 
Mme. de Ahna will again teach at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York, where 
her work has received the highest com- 
mendation. She has also opened her pri- 
vate studio at her residence in the Hotel 
Endicott. Several concert appearances are 
also scheduled for her this season. 


RUDOLPHINE RADIL IN 
A SEATTLE MUSICALE 


Coloratura Soprano Given High Praise 
for Her Share in Program of Ladies’ 
Musical Club 


SEATTLE, Oct. 10—The opening concert 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club was 
given Presby- 
rian Church an auspicious 








recently at the First 
and proved 





Rudolphine Radil, Soprano, of Seattle, 
Formerly of New York 


event in ushering in the musical season. 
An audience of more than fifteen hundred 
heard a program of unusual merit given 
by Rudolphine Radil, soprano; Rupert Mc- 
Murray, baritone; Mrs. Henry  Baetz, 
pianist, and a trio composed of Silvio Ri- 
sagari, pianist; Eugenie Argiewicz, vio- 
linist, and St nisl: is Bem, ‘cellist. 

Unusual interest was manifested in the 
appearance of Rudolphine Radil, a_bril- 
liant young soprano, who comes to this 
city from New York, where she achieved 
success in the concert field under the man- 
agement of R. FE. Johnston. Her 
voice is a_ high, clear soprano of 
exceptional quality and admirably suited 
to coloratura style. The tones of her 
middle and lower registers are alike 
beautiful and her clarity of enunciation 
and finesse in interpretation make her sing- 
ing most pleasing. 


Mrs. Sherwood and Her Daughter Honor 
Guests of Women’s Philharmonic 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society, of 
New York, Amy Fay, president, held its 
first “Informal” on October 19, the honor 
guests being Mrs. William H. Sherwood, 
widow of the late pianist and pedagogue, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Mary Sherwood 
Summers. Mrs. Sherwood, who was a 
pupil of Kullak in Berlin, contributed sev- 
eral interesting piano numbers, while Mrs. 
Summers added a variety of vocal offer- 
ings. 


Mabel W. Daniels to Direct Choruses at 
Simmons College 


Boston, Oct. 26.—Mabel W. Daniels, the 
composer, has been appointed director of 
music at Simmons College. Her duties 
will consist of conducting the Chapel 
Choir, which consists of two choirs of 
forty voices each; the A Capella Club of 
selected voices, and the college glee club. 
Miss Daniels has had very great success 
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with her compositions, especially “Day 
Break” and “Villa of Dreams,” which have 
been sung widely. Anna Miller Wood, the 
Boston mezzo-contralto, used a number of 
Miss Daniels’ compositions, including “In 
the Dark,” on her California tour the past 
summer, and a number of Western choral 
clubs are using her prize songs with violin, 
and her cycle, “In Springtime.” A. E. 





WITH THE FEDERATED CLUBS 





Chicago Amateur Musical Opens Season 
with Varied Program 


The Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, 
Opened its season on October 14 with the 
following program: 


Hilton-Turvey, ‘‘Magical June’; Charles G. 
Spross, “Yesterday and Today’; “Come Down, 
Laughing Streamlet”; Mrs. Stella Sebastian Og- 
den. Withol, Berceuse; Blumenfeld, Two Pre- 
ludes; ‘Une Course’; Charlotte L. Pettibone. Hol- 
laender, ‘*‘Winternacht”’ Hofman, ‘‘Heimweh’’; 
Elsa B. Schnadig. Paganini-Wilhelmj, Concerto 
in D Major, Cadenza by Besilkirsky; Amy Emer- 
son Neill. 


Special commendation was given to the 
violin playing of Miss Neill, a pupil of 
Hugo Kortschak. 

The Cecilian Club of Freehold, N. J., 
opened its season with a public meeting 
- October 3. October 17 was President’s 
Jay. 

The St. Cecilia Music Club of Aurora, 
Ill., has been federated since the Spring 
of 1911, The club calendar includes the 
following interesting set of programs: 


Scandanavian, Brahms and Strauss, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Winter Music, Musical Jollification, Russian 
Music, Ultra Modern French, Idealized Dance 
Forms, Descriptive of Childhood, Opera, Spring 
Song and May Day — 


. W. Ruton, Sec’y. 





Sousa to Play New “Traveler” Suite at 


the Hippodrome 


Sousa and his band will be heard in New 
York at the Hippodrome on Sunday even- 
ing, November to. The band will have the 
assistance of Virginia Root, soprano; Nico- 
lene Zedeler, violinist, and Herbert L. 
Clarke, cornetist. These artists accom- 
panied the band on its tour around the 
world. Mr. Sousa will offer a “feature 
program” and among the numbers will be 
Mr. Sousa’s new suite, “Tales of a Trav- 
eler,” played the first time in New York. 


Gottfried Galston’s wife, Sandra Drouc- 
ker, the Russian pianist, is one of the solo- 
ists engaged for the Oskar Fried Sym- 
phony Concerts in Berlin this Winter. 
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Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
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Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 
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Orpheus Club, Toledo. 
Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 
Buffalo Music Festival. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 
Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 
Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. Management 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, I West 34th St., New York 
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GREAT FESTIVAL SEASON FOR BERLIN 





Music to Be Well Represented 


in Remarkable Series of Events 


Planned for Next Spring—Theodore Spiering Introduces Hugo 
Kaun and Dukas Novelties—Recitals by Carreno and Frieda 
Langendorff, and a Remarkable Performance of Choral Music 





For all personal and general profes- 
sional information, introductions to 
managers, teachers, etc., apply to 
the accompanying address of Musical 
America’s European Bureau (Dr. O. P. 
Jacob, Manager), to which personal 
mail may also be addressed. All such 
services rendered free of charge. 











European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., October 10, 1912. 


ERLIN is taking another step towards 
supremacy as an international social 
and art center. A movement has been on 
foot for some time to organize a season 
of social and artistic entertainments in the 
Spring of each year, such as already exists 
in London, Paris, Munich and elsewhere, 
and now there has been organized a com- 
mittee, composed of leading representa- 
tives of Berlin’s social and art circles, 
which has decided to fix the period for the 
“Berlin Season” between May 5 and 25. 
This is a time when Berlin society is still 
in town, and when the tourist season has 
begun. The idea is that such a season, to 
be an international success, cannot be con- 
fined merely to music or other arts, but 
must also include a series of social and 
even military and athletic events of sig- 
nificance. 

The royal theaters announce for next 
Spring’s festival a series of dramatic and 
operatic festivals, and Prof. Max Rein- 
hardt has guaranteed to produce a note- 
worthy Shakespearean Cycle. In the 
Odeon, ancient tragedies are to be given 
by the “Deutsche Volksfestspielgesell- 
schaft,” also under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt. The Lessing Theater, in 
conformity with its time-honored tendency, 
is planning, under the management of Dr. 
Otto Brahm, an Ibsen-Gerhart-Hauptmann 
cycle and, last but not least, the Concert- 
Direction Emil Gutmann (Mr. Gutmann, 
as will be remembered, was conspicuous 
as manager of the Munich Music Festi- 
vals) will give a cycle of “Monumental 
Works of German Music.” 

As the first “Season” in 1913 will coin- 
cide with the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the ascension to the throne of the present 
Emperor, it goes without saying that the 
events will receive glittering military em- 
bellishments. 


Not According to Contract 


It has come to our notice that artists 
who give a concert with orchestra in Ber- 
lin are frequently subjected to treatment 
that would be absolutely inadmissible in 
any other profession. A short time ago, a 
violinist, who had come from abroad, 
called my attention to the fact that while 
his contract with the management called 
for fifty violins, he was obliged to give 
his concert with only forty instruments. 
Furthermore, the members of the orches- 
tra with whom he played on the night of 
his concert were in great part others than 
those with whom he had rehearsed the day 
before. I mention no names of either 
management or orchestra, for many artists, 
while they are quite willing to make a con- 
fession in private, cannot be relied upon to 
bear witness in public, when it comes to 
an issue. In this particular instance, 
though, I have the word of the artist that 
he will substantiate before the public, if 
need be, what he has told me privately. 
He would certainly deserve the greatest 
credit for doing so. 

A symphony concert under the con- 
ductorship of Theodore Spiering, attracted 
a large and appreciative audience to the 
Bluthner Hall on Wednesday, October 2. 
The fact that Hugo Kaun’s “Am Rhein” 
(a symphonic description of the wander- 
ings of a group of merry fellows) and a 
new symphony by Dukas, were given a 
first hearing may also have added to the 
interest shown in the event. Besides the 


novelties _the program contained Beeth- 
oven’s Eighth Symphony and_ Richard 
Strauss’s Prelude to the musical drama, 


“Guntram.” 


Spiering’s Increased Abilities 


Mr. Spiering’s abilities as a conductor 
are unquestionably growing rapidly. His 
renditions are more plastic and broader in 


outline than they were. He does not allow 
his careful regard for details, based on a 
thorough knowledge of his material, to in- 
terfere with the general outline of the 
work. Still, I must insist that a greater 
manifestation of temperament and more 
abandonment are desirable to the tone 
painting of the Strauss Prelude. Mr. 
Spiering did full justice, admirably so, 
although the dash with which I have heard 
Strauss conduct this composition was lack- 
ing. 

The premiére of Hugo Kaun’s work may 
be called a success. Never have I known 
Kaun to instrumentate so cleverly. He 
was truly Straussian at times. The work 
is a serious creation and so impressed its 
hearers. It was warmly acclaimed by the 
entire house. The last number and the 
second novelty of the evening, on the other 
hand, did not seem to penetrate very deeply 
into the conservative musical minds of the 
pre-eminently German audience. Never- 
theless, I should not willingly pass over 
this creation with an adverse criticism, as 
most of my German confreres seemed in- 
clined to do. With its graceful, somewhat 
impressionistic character it might have 
been more effective if it had been given a 
hearing before the preceding Kaun com- 
position. All three movements are de- 
cidedly’ difficult and not what is generally 
termed grateful. But musical intellect and 
melodic inventiveness are everywhere in 
evidence. 


Carrefio at Her Best 


Teresa Carrefio, the incomparable, drew 
a full house to the Philharmonie when she 
gave her only concert of the season last 
week. Are thére many other pianists who 
can crowd a hall of the size of the Phil- 
harmonie with a recital? I doubt it. Mme. 
Carrefio’s program comprised Beethoven's 
Sonata in E Flat, the C minor Nocturne, 
Barcarolle, C Sharp Waltz and A Flat Polo- 
naise of Chopin; Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes, MacDowell’s “Witch’s Dance” and 
“Les Orientales” and the Paganini-Liszt 
Campanella. Of course, such a supreme 
artist as Mme. Carrefo cannot be judged 
by any time honored or ordinary standard. 
Her strong individuality makes everything 
she does convincing. The technic of this 
artist, after a life-time of public activity, 
is nothing less than phenomenal. This 
feature of her playing, combined with her 
incomparable aptitude for tone shading, 
and her artistic taste, which has become 
part of her nature, was never shown to 
more splendid effect than in the two Mac- 
Dowell compositions, especially in the 
“Witch’s Dance.” It is not possible to give 
anyone who was not present an idea of the 
enthusiasm that prevailed after the concert. 

Before the Carrefio concert I attended 
the “Lieder Abend” of the young Ameri- 
can soprano, Leila MHoelterhoff, in the 
Klindworth-Schwarenka Hall. In the 
course of the last two years Miss Hoelter- 
hoff has come to be recagnized as a com- 
ponent part of the Berlin season. And she 
fully deserves this recognition. While her 
voice is not voluminous, it possesses an 
extraordinary charm and splendid carrying 
power. The singer has ripened artistically 
also. Her renditions to-day are imbued 
with so much deep feeling and such power 
of expression that interest is irresistibly 
compelled. But I must reiterate what | 
said last year; that, notwithstanding all 
Miss Hoelterhoff’s artistic merits, she 
should strive for a somewhat more distinct 
vocalization. 

The program included works by Schu- 
mann, Max Reger and Hugo Wolf. I 
heard the first two groups and gave the 
Schumann compositions a very decided 
preference. A large audience, among which 
many Americans were conspicuous, ac- 
corded the artist a generous and sincere 
ovation. 


Frieda Langendorff’s Recital 


Frieda Langendorff, the contralto, com- 
pletely filled the Sing Academy on Friday 
evening. Mme. Langendorff is a splendid 
artist of a type which unfortunately seems 
to be dying out. Where are our prima 
donnas who can sing a group of Beethoven 
songs with so much musical splendor as 
Frieda Langendorff? “Die Ehre Gottes,” 
the initial number, at once established that 
contract between audience and artist that 
almost ensures the evening’s success at the 
onset. Splendidly disposed vocally, Frieda 
Langendorff gave her hearers not only an 
object lesson in tone production, but also 
in musical expression. The rest of the 
program was devoted to Schubert, Wag- 
ner, Strauss, Brahms and Wolf. 

A violinist from Paris, almost unknown 
in Berlin, scored an extraordinary success 
in Beethoven Hall on October 4. Charles 


Herman, concertmaster of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra of Paris for fourteen years, was 
the man. He proved himself to be a full- 
blooded artist of highly superior qualities. 
His tone is not large or voluminous, on the 
contrary rather slender. Herman con- 
siders tone beauty a valuable adjunct, but 
only an adjunct, meant to aid in reaching 
the soul of a composition, and never to be 
employed merely for the creation of ex- 
ternal, personal effects. The program con- 
tained works heard in Berlin perhaps more 
frequently than any other compositions of 
their class. That he aroused such enthu- 
siasm among his numerous auditors with 
this program is therefore all the more a 
tribute to his superior artistic merits. 

The Philharmonie orchestra was very 
ably conducted by the new leader, Camillo 
Hildebrand. 

A Proschowsky pupil of great promise 
made her concert début in the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Hall last Saturday. The young 
artist was Mary Mora von Goetz, who is 
the possessor of a well-trained and very 
sympathetic soprano. She will in all prob- 
ability make a successful career as a con- 
cert artist, for she combines with her vocal 
merits a splendid stage presence and a 
magnetic personality. 


Some Rarely Heard Choral Music 


It was the best of music to which we 
were treated in the Philharmonie on Mon- 
day night, for it was the first concert of 
this season of the Philharmonic Choral 
Society under Prof. Siegfried Ochs. The 
reputation of this splendid choral organiza- 
tion is too well established to necessitate a 
detailed account of its merits, and Pro- 
fessor Ochs has so often shown his excep- 
tional ability as a choral leader that reiter- 
ated praise seems a commonplace. The 
soloists also were artists of high reputa- 
tion as interpreters of the musica sacra, 
viz., Prof. Johannes Messchaert, the basso; 
Emmi Leisner and George Walter, the 
Bach tenor. I am obliged to record, how- 
ever, the two male singers were, vocally, 
not up to their usual standards on this 
evening, as the renditions of both were 
impaired by a very decided tremolo. Why? 
These are the very last artists from whom 
such a vocal shortcoming was to be ex- 
pected. 

The program began with two Bach can- 
tatas (reported by the Bachesellschaft to 
be the 154th and the rs9th), of which the 
second seemed to be the more effective. 
This second cantata, “Sehet, wir geh’n 
hinauf,” is practically never heard in con- 
cert, a fact to be deplored, considering its 
lucid beauty. ~The baritone aria, for in- 
stance, “Es ist vollbracht,” is in itself a 
musical gem of rare beauty. Then again 
the aria for contralto, interestingly inter- 
woven with the choral for sopranos and 
the choral succeeding the baritone solo, 
may be classed as among the most beauti- 
ful things in oratorio literature. 

The baritone part was masterfully per- 
formed by Professor Messchaert. . Still, he 
was paying his tribute probably to a pass- 
ing indisposition, for his splendid bass- 
baritone did not seem to me to possess its 
accustomed strength and volume. There is 
no tenor I know who is such an excellent 
Sach interpreter as Mr. Walter. His treat- 
ment of the recitative in the first cantata 
was a splendid example of musical and 
vocal art as it should be. And Emmi Leis- 
ner, the contralto, was also at home in 
sacred music where her voluptuous voice 
possesses a more contralto character and 
retains its sympathetic character through 
all dynamic grades to better advantage than 
in opera. It behooves us also to speak in 
terms of the highest praise of the soprano 
solo of Martha Selling-Behnke, whose 
magnificent voice rose victoriously over all. 


Verdi’s Last Work 
The remainder of the program was de- 


voted to Verdi’s “Quattro pezzi sacri” 
(I. Ave Maria, 2. Stabat Mater, 3. Laudi 
alla Vergine, 4. Tedeum). For the benefit 
of those not acquainted with the work, 
completed in the composer’s eighty-fifth 
year, let it be understood that the four 
works named have no characteristics in 
common excepting that they were com- 
pleted together. It would lead- too far if 
one attempted a detailed account of the 
beauties contained in the work. Sufficient 
to say that the interpretation at the hands 
of Professor Ochs, the orchestra, the 
Madrigal Singine Society and, in part, the 
solo voices, was as nearly perfect as any- 
one could expect. 

Dr. George Gohler, the Leipsic conductor, 
who still continues to win the favor of 
Berlin audiences, conducted a Mozart con- 
cert with the Bliithner Orchestra in 
Bliithner’s Hall, with Arthur Schnabel and 
Elizabeth Boehm von Endert as _ soloists. 
The program included three numbers sel- 
dom heard in the concert room. ‘In fact, 
a whole evening devoted to Mozart has 
become a rare event. Dr. Gohler revived 
the two Marches in C Major composed by 
Mozart for‘certain special occasions, the 
Serenade for String Orchestra, augmented 
by kettle-drums, against whichis set a 
solo-orchestra of first and second violins, 
viola and bass, and the aria, “Ch’ io mi 
scordi di te” with piano obbligato and or- 
chestral accompaniment. These composi- 
tions deserve to appear more frequently on 
the concert program, and this fact was 
demonstrated by the genuine appreciation 
of the audience on this occasion, especially 
for the serenade. Dr. Gohler appears 
rightly to give more significance to the 
underlying thoughts of the composer than 
to absolute perfection of technical and 
minor details. The conducting of the 
serenade was almost beyond reproach as 
to the Mozart atmosphere. Just so was it 
with Mr. Schnabel’s pure Mozart style in 
the Concerto and with Frau Boehm von 
Endert’s work in the aria. 

As Mischa Elman was scheduled to ap- 
pear but once before his departure for 
America, it was natural that Beethoven 
Hall should be crowded to the utmost. Mr. 
Elman again succeeded in captivating his 
audience and incited his hearers to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. 


The Piano Concerto Since Liszt 


A series of concerts of novel character 

was inaugurated last Tuesday evening in 
Blithner-Saal by Richard Singer with the 
Bluthner Orchestra. Mr. Singer has given 
to the series the title, “The Modern Piano 
Concerto since Liszt,” and the first evening 
was devoted to the works of that composer. 
The second concert will include concertos 
by Sinding, Franz Mikorey and Tschai- 
kowsky; the third concerto in E Minor by 
Saint Saéns and works by Gabriel Fauré, 
César Franck and Massenet; the fourth, 
the Brahms Concerto in B Flat Major; 
Stavenhagen’s Concerto in B Minor, and 
Richard Strauss’s Burleske in D Minor. 
Mr. Singer made a very favorable im- 
pression. He proved himself a tempera- 
mental pianist possessing enormous technic, 
though the broadness, the brilliancy so es- 
sential to the Liszt conceptions was not 
sO apparent as might have been desired. 
_ Eddy Brown, the young American vio- 
linist, scored another success last Saturday 
evening in the Philharmonie. The partici- 
pants in the program included a number 
of celebrities such as Walter Kirchhoff and 
Elizabeth Boehm von Endert, both of the 
Royal Opera, and Hermann Vallentin, of 
the Royal Theater. The violinist, who 
played a Paganini Concerto and works by 
Chopin-Auer, Kreisler and Paganini-Auer, 
again displayed a wealth of temperament, 
which, combined with a certain maturity of 
interpretation and a well developed technic, 
added considerably to his already favorable 
reputation. O. P. Jacor. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Dresden Ready to Kill Fatted Calves for Two of Her Opera’s 
Prodigal Sons—Proof Brought Forward That Wagner Intended 
“Parsifal” to See the World—‘Gipsies’”? His Masterpiece, 
Says Leoncavallo—One of the First ‘‘Kundrys’” Celebrates 
Her Seventieth Birthday—- Concerning the Distinctive Char- 








WO fatted calves are tranquilly await- 
ing slaughter in Dresden for the 
home-coming festivities of prodigal ten- 
ors. Both Georg Anthes and Carl Bur- 
rian, despite their wanderings elsewhere 
when inconvenient contracts required their 
presence in the Saxon capital, may look 
forward confidently to a warm welcome 
back when they return for the “guest 
visits” arranged for them in Dresden this 
season. Anthes, who has sung principally 
in Budapest of late years, was an idol of 
the Dresden opera-goin~ public when he 
placed himself under the ban by breaking 
his contract there in order to sine at the 
Metropolitan. 
* 2 
EAMS and reams of paper destined 
to fill numberless waste baskets are 
being sacrificed in the “Parsifal” monop- 
oly question that has divided German mu- 
sicians into two camps. Of the more re- 
cent contributions to the controversy one 
of the most interesting is that of Dr. G. 
Tischer, of the Rheinische Mustk-Zeitung, 
who describes a conversation he had with 


Richard Wagner at Bayreuth in 1882 in 
the course of which the master said he 
might travel with his “Parsifal” artists 


and the work might be heard elsewhere 
besides in Bayreuth. 


“Perhaps in the Cologne Cathedral?” 
suggested Dr. Tischer. Wagner smiled 
and replied: “That’s a good idea. It 


would be much more beautiful there than 
in the barracks yonder”’—referring to the 
lestival Theater. 

Dr. Tischer adds that according to the 
testimony of Malvida von Meigsenburg 
and the conductor Hermann Levi a letter 
of Wagner’s exists in which he speaks of 
his intention to go on tour with the sa- 
cred music drama his devout disciples are 
now jealously struggling to retain as an 
exclusive monopoly for Bayreuth pro- 
tected by special legislation. 

Meanwhile preparations for projected 
“Parsifal” productions proceed apace and 
singers are being forewarned of the new 
roles awaiting them. The Paris Opéra 
directors are particularly energetic. For 
their first “Parsifal” in French on Jan- 
uary 2, 1914, under the direction of Henri 
Viotta, conductor of the Wagner Society 
of Amsterdam, who was responsible for 
the only violation of the Bayreuth monop- 
oly that Europe has yet known, three of 
the principal roles already have been as- 
signed. Lucienne Bréval is to be the Kun- 
dry, Paul Franz the Parsifal and Maurice 
Renaud, as already told, the Amfortas. 

x * x 


CCORDING to the management of 

the London Hippodrome  Leon- 
cavallo regards “The Gipsies,” the one-act 
opera he wrote especially for “two-a-day” 
consumption at that institution, as his mas- 
terpiece. This authority has obvious rea- 
sons for making mental suggestions to the 
composer to that effect, yet there is a ring 
of conviction in the words of the passing 
comparison he made the other day of “I 
Zingari’” and “I Pagliacci.” 

It seems that the frequenters of the 
Hippodrome, rememberine how they were 
affected by potted “Pagliacci” under the 
composers baton a year ago, did _ not 
scruple to acquaint Leoncavallo with their 
desire to hear his earlier opera sung un- 
der his direction again, even, apparently, 
at the expense of the further run of “The 
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Gipsies.” The voice of the people being 
paramount in such cases, “I Pagliacci” has 
now been substituted to the joy of all mu- 
sically susceptible Hippodromios. 
Leoncavallo hardly knows whether to 
be pleased or disappointed by his public’s 
attitude, and he confesses to being some- 


ductor, who owes to pills, just as the 
American impresario owes to tobacco, the 
means to indulge a hobby for producing 
grand opera, has perfected plans for an 
invasion both of Berlin and of Paris. In 
Berlin he will direct a short season of 
operas at the so-called New Royal Opera 
House, otherwise Kroll’s, in the  Tier- 
garten, during this month and December, 
with the Russian ballet as an additional at- 
traction. 

In Paris, next June, he will take pos- 
session of the Théatre des Champs-Ely- 
sées in order to give Parisians an intro- 
duction to “The Rose Cavalier’ and 
“Elektra.” His Winter season at Covent 
Garden is to provide a first hearing in 
London for “The Rose Cavalier” on the 
opening night, January 27. During the 


season, which is to last six weeks, the Rus- 
sian ballet, headed by Nijinsky and Karsa- 
vina, will alternate with “Salome,” “Elek- 
tra,” 


“Tristan” and “Die Meistersinger.” 








From left to right: Oskar Fried, the 


Cago, 


conductor; 
Egon Petri, one of the most gifted of the younger pianists; 





A Group of Celebrities in Berlin 


Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist; 


Frederick Stock, conductor of 
Bodansky; Wilhelm Middelschulte, the Chicago organist; Arrigo Serato and Herr Draber, 


set out in table form with their several 
characteristics. The key of C major is 
described as ‘quite pure; its character is 


imnocence and the artlessness of child- 
hood.’ In passing, I imay note that a 
French theorist, who also tabulates the 


keys in this way, tells us that C major is 
‘simple, naive, frank, or flat and common- 
place.’ But let us stand by the German. 

“Obviously, his view of C major is only 
partly correct. The Pastoral Symphony 
in the ‘Messiah’ and ‘Happy We’ in ‘Acis 
and Galatea’ fairly answer to his descrip- 
tion of the key. But what of the terrific 
‘Hailstone Chorus’ in ‘Israel in Egypt’? 
And while Haydn’s ‘In Native Worth’ is 
in keeping with the ‘character, the An- 
dante in the ‘Surprise’ Symphony and ‘The 
Heavens Are Telling’ in the ‘Creation’ as- 
suredly are not.” 

Then there is the German’s idea of A 
minor, which, he says, represents ‘the 
cheerful feminine’ character, . gentleness 





the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Chi- 





music critic of the Berlin Zeit am Montag. The photograph here reproduced was taken by the young French pianist, Emilienne Bompard, a Busoni pupil. 
what puzzled by the English make-up. HAT the “character” which is read and gaiety,” while the Frenchman says it 
“How,” he asked a London interviewer into different keys in music is to a 1S “simple, naive, sad, rustic.” Here the 
the other day, “can your playgoers be so  eonsiderable a matter of personal German is the farther astray, for while 


eager to hear ‘Pagliacci’ and yet be so 
advanced in their ideas?” Apparently they 
find greater pleasure in hearing an old 
familiar work for the tenth time than in 
listening to a masterpiece for the second.” 


*k ok Ox 

ITH the sudden death of one of its 
most gifted members Henri Mar- 
teau’s new string quartet in Berlin has 


ceased to exist before it had actually come 
into being, in so far as Berlin was con- 
cerned. The admired Swiss violinist, at 
the head of the Royal High School of 
Musie’s violin department since Joachim’s 
death, organized an entirely new quartet 
last Winter and had it formally intro 
duced at the Swedish Music Festival in 
Dortmund in the Spring, while elaborate 
plans were made for its activities in Ber 
lin and other cities this season. A few 
days before the first concert announced 
for Berlin, however, the ’cellist, Carlo de 
Guaitas, died suddenly after an operation 
and the quartet’s concerts were promptl) 
canceled. 

Doubtless there were plenty of 
‘cellists available as eleventh hour 
stitutes, but a perfect ensemble comes only 
with practice, or, to give the full musical 
equivalent of “prayer and fasting.” with 
practice and feeding. De Guaitas, who 
was only 26, was one of the most gifted 
of Berlin’s younger musicians. In place 
of the quartet concerts Marteau has ar- 
ranged to give with Ernst von Dohnanyi 
three sonata programs which will embrace 
the ten Beethoven sonatas for violin and 
piano. 


good 


sub 


* * * 


SLUM FEE of the Oscar Hammer- 
stein spirit appears to have entered 
That Enelish con 


into Thomas Beecham 


extent 
temperament is the decision reached by J. 
Cuthbert Hadden, in the Monthly Musical 
Record, in view of the fact that enhar- 
monic changes, for instance, do not alter 
tonalities a particle, whereas the two des- 
ignations of the same key represent en- 
tirely different character to the average 
composer’s mind. It is readily granted, 
however, that certain keys do have certain 
individual characteristics, and that a com- 
position which sounds well in one key may 
produce a very poor effect in another—a 
fact of common observation. 

The key of G flai is cited as almost 
unique for “strangely rich yet pure sweet- 
ness,” and D flat as being always richer 
than C. Yet G flat and D flat are, on 
keyed instruments, precisely the same as 
sharp and C sharp, to which the fanci- 
ful writers would assign totally different 


color aspects. Lenz comments on the dif- 


ference between Beethoven’s “Adelaide” 
in B flat and in C—transposed, it is be- 
lieved, for Mario. If the Chopin Ber- 


ceuse in D flat be played in C the beautiful 
poetic sonority becomes crude and flat, al- 
most common. In the same way, the 
Funeral March of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
26, written originally in A _ flat minor, 
loses much of its dolefulness when trans- 
posed, as it sometimes is, into A minor. 
While a particular key may excel in cre- 
ating a particular effect this, the Musical 
Record’s correspondent insists, is an en- 
tirely different thing from saying, “as the 
fanciful writers say,” that the particular 
key is limited to its own particular ex- 


pression. “The fact is that any attempt 
to fix absolutely the character of individ- 
ual keys must break down from actual 


practice and example. This is very easily 
proved. I have before me a treatise by 
a German author in which the keys are 


songs of sadness and pathetic utterances 


are common in A minor, there are few 
compositions in that key illustrating the 
‘cheerful, feminine character.’ 


Again, F major, according to the Ger- 
man author, “represents pleasure and re- 
pose,” in partial refutation of which con- 
tention “Baal,, We Cry to Thee,” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” is instanced. D 
minor is characterized as “partaking of 
the melancholy character, the spleen and 
the vapors.” But then most minor keys 
can be made to sound “melancholy” and 
“experts will not forget that D minor has 
also been used for the weird and horrible, 
as in Weber’s ‘Oberon,’ for the storm, and 
in the Overture to ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ ” 

B flat major is described as expressing 
“happy, tranquil love, peace of mind, hope, 
and the longing for a better world’’—in 
which case Handel clearly made a mistake 
with the key of “Wretched Lovers” and 
Mozart with Leporello’s drinking song in 
“Don Giovanni.” Finally, G minor is for 
“dissatisfaction, uneasiness, the anguish of 
disappointment, spiteful gnashing of teeth 
—in a word, despair.” Why then, it is 
asked, did Mendelssohn adopt this despair- 
ing key for the playful Scherzo of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”? Perhaps 
because Mozart had made a similar “mis- 
take” with his Symphony in G minor. 


Jeethoven never for a moment hes- 
itated to acknowledge that in setting 
words to music he had taken the most 


scrupulous care to choose appropriate keys 
for the situations to be represented. In 
his argument with Kanne, according to 
Schindler, he seemed to consider the char- 
acter of a key as fixed and quite inde 
pendent of any variation of pitch. “You,” 


[Continued on page 14] 
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he said, “make your harlequin dance in 
D flat; I should have put him into D. 
You consider it quite the same whether a 
song should stand in F minor, E minor or 
G minor; while to me that is as absurd 
as to say that two and two make five. I 
make Pizarro, when he is disclosing his 
wicked designs on Florestan, sing in 
piercing keys, even in G sharp major, and 
there is a physical ground for so doing in 
his personal character, which fully un- 
folds itself in his conversation with Rocco, 
and for which the keys I selected give me 
the most appropriate colors.” 


* * * 


EAN SIBELIUS’S new symphony pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival, un- 
der the composer’s personal direction, has 
been described as too obscure to create 
any very definite impression at. a first hear- 
“The gloom of the primeval forest 


ing. 
hangs like a pall over everything,” says 
the Musical Standard’s correspondent. 


“Queer little thoughts that come near to 
being fascinatine dart out ever and anon 
only to scurry away into the gloom- alnrost 
as soon as they have shown themselves. 

The backerourid generallv is so 
intense as to leave little capable of being 
distinguished against it. The style, more- 
over, is like unto nothing else that has 
been written.” 

The performance of. Elgar’s “Apostles” 
at the close of the festival prompted the 
reflection that both the beauties and limita- 
tions of the work are becoming. more and 
more discernible, though it would be de- 


cidedly premature to refer to it as “dead.” 


The composer, who is not noted for grace 
or agility in conducting, remained sitting 
while directine the performance. His 
novelty, introduced at the opening concert, 
a setting for contralto solo, chorus and 
orchestra of Arthur O/’Shaughnessy’s 
poem, “The Music Makers, ” is-said to be 
almost Oriental in its musical conception, 
save for a certain native ru~vedness. 


* * * 


NE of the three first Kundrys of 1882 
has just celebrated her seventieth 
birthday. Marianne Brandt, now a sing- 
ing teacher in Vienna, was not a willing 
Kundry, and the story of how she came 
to be a member of the first “Parsifal”’ 
casts, as told by the Berlin Bérsen-Courier, 
makes interesting reading matter: 

Wagner had dreamed of Marianne 
srandt for the rdle of Kundrw from the 
first. He had admired her impersonation 
of Brangaene in “Tristan und Isolde” and 
was mindful of a service she had rendered 
him in 1876, when she had consented to 
undertake the role of Waltraute. The 
singer, however, was not of Wagner’s 
opinion, so she wrote him that according 
to the indications given in his poem it was 
necessary to have for Kundry a woman 
who was young and of striking beauty, 
whereas, as far as she was concerned, she 
had never been beautiful and she had 
long since left her twenties behind her. 
Wagner insisted. “You are a woman of 
genius,” he wrote to her, “and. as for the 
rest, your stage make-up will look out 
for that.” 

Marianne Brandt declared that her opin- 
ion remained the same, and subsequent 
events proved that she was right in her 
point of view. When she sang the great 


recitative in the first act to Waoener he 
clapped his hands and cried: “Yes, you 
certainly are a_ genius. We are 
both geniuses. Cosima, Cosima, come 
here; it seems to me that I have done 
something that is rather good there.” 
Later, when the rehearsals commenced, 


Wagener expressed his delight at the same 
place and said to his Kundry: “Yes, it is 
perfect, you have the very devil in vou.” 

3ut as the work progressed things 
changed. Wagner beran making observa- 
tions criticising the way the singer accented 
the high notes and deploring her indistinct 
enunciation of her words. Nothing seemed 
to him just right or fitting. Frau Brandt 
went home hurt and indignant and wrote 
to the master that from the first she had 
expressed her doubts of her fitness for 
such a rdle and now she would give up 
the attempt once and for all. It was her 
intention to feign illness and leave Bay- 
reuth before the first performance of 
“Parsifal.” 

Cosima Wagner, however, was on guard. 
She intercepted the letter, divining what 


had time to reflect; she Jet her anger cool 
down and decided not to leave. “Then 
came the great success of ‘Parsifal’ on 
July 26, 1882, and the first Kundry had 
her share of it. She was warmly congrat- 
ulated and Frau Wagner, sending her a 
basket of flowers, promised to send her a 
large portrait of the master as a gift. 
This promise was not fulfilled—Frau 
Brandt received only a double photograph 
of Wagner and Cosima.” 

The trouble with this anecdote is that 
it gives the impression that Marianne 
Brandt, whose real name was at that time 
Maria Bischof, was the first Kundry. 
This was not the case, for Amalie Materna 
it was to whom fell the honor of “cre- 
ating” the role and it was in the subse- 
quent performances the same Summer that 
Frau Brandt alternated with Materna and 
Therese Malten. 

Brandt never rereated the role after 
that first Summer, but the fact that it 
proved a misfit, as appears to have been 
the case, occasioned no bitterness in her 
heart against Wagner for having per- 
sisted in having her undertake it against 
her own discretion. Anyway, her many 
triumphs in other’ Wagnerian roles, as 
Beethoven’s Fidelio and in the operas of 
Gluck, Weber, Meyerbeer and Verdi left 
no time for brooding over an experiment 
that proved unsatisfactory. 


x * x 
MMEDIATELY after Easter, 1913, will 
be held in Berlin the first International 


Congress of Music Pedagosues, The work 
of the Congress will be divided into these 


. sections: 


educational and _ scholastic 
questions. (2) Social and_ professional 
questions. (3) Deliberation concerning 
the reorganization of institutions for mu- 
sical instruction. (4) New researches and 
results, scientific as well as practical, in 
the province of the art of singing. © (5) 
Reforms concerning the teachine of sing- 
ing in high schools and public schools, and 
the teaching of music in preparatorv schools 
and colleges. (6) Special questions con- 
nected with the technic of the piano and 
of stringed instruments. 

More detailed information can dovht 
less be obtained from the business com- 
mittee of the German Association of Mu- 
sic Pedagogues at Luther Strasse <. Rer- 
lin. 3. te 


(1) General 





Collegiate Concert Quartet’s Engage- 
ments 


The choir of the Reformed Church of 
Harlem, under the name of the Collegiate 
Concert Quartet, is booking a number of 
dates for Fall concerts through the White 
Lyceum Bureau of Boston, Mass. The 
Quartet consists of artists who have an 
exceptional record as church and concert 
singers, including Mrs. Chapman-Goold, 
who has been singing for eleven years in 
the Reformed Church; Miss Welsh, who 
has sung there for thirteen years; John 
Young, for fifteen years, and Larue Boals, 
for five years. The Quartet will appear on 
October 22 at Gloversville, N. Y.; 23, at 
Oneonta, N. Y.; 24, Dunkirk, N. Y.; 


’ 25) 
Potsdam, N. Y.; 26, East Northfield, Mass. ; 
November 8, Fairmount, W. Va.; 13, New 


Conn.; 14, Montpelier, Vt.; 15, 
Mass.; 18, Erie, Pa.; 21, 
State College, Pa. 


Haven, 
Middleboro, 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; 22, 


Max Jacobs Quartet and Sorrentino in 
Educational Alliance Concert 


The first of the popular Sunday night 


concerts at the Educational Alliance, New 
York, was given on Sunday evening of 
last week. The Max Jacobs Quartet was 
heard in pieces by Haydn, Boccherini, 
Mozart, Tschaikowsky and Dvorak and it 
aroused much enthusiasm by its musicianly 
playing. Mr. Jacobs also played Drdla’s 
Serenade, Rehfeldt’s “Spanish _ Dance,” 


and two Kreisler pieces, winning his audi- 


ence completely. He was compelled to 
add extras. The other soloist was the 
young tenor, Umberto Sorrentino, who 


“OQ Sole Mio,” the Arioso 
Marshall’s “I Hear You 
Calling Me,” and Geehl’s “For You Alone,” 
the latter with violin obbligato. His suc- 
cess was instantaneous and he was 
obliged to sing a number of encores. 


sang Di Capua’s 
from “Pagliacci,” 





Address, 819 S, 48th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


LECTURE RECITALS 


American Programs 
Classic Programs 
Children’s Programs 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 


~s Address, care Musical America 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


THOMAS N. MAG BURNEY 


BARITONE —Voice Production, Song Recitals 
Three Years Assistant to FRANK KING CLARK 
Sulte 608-609 Fine Arts Buliding CHICAGO 
’Phone, Harrison 6880 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association 
BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York Te! 291 Morningside 
After Oct. Ist., Aeolian Hall, West 42d Street 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Choirmaster the Brick Church and the 
Temple Beth El 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club 
412 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Lucille Stevenson 


SOPRANO 
Solcist Minneapolis Orchestra En Tour 
In Europe, 1912-13 


No. 12 Rue Leonard de Vinci, Paris, France 
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Studio: 56 East 34th St., » 
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FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 
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563 Park Ave., N . Corner of 62d Street 
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Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
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c/o Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., 
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RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
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ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSO 


Studio, 257 West 104th Street, New York City 


~ SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Telephone, Riverside 8101 





CECILE M. BELH te E BS] thers, PIANIST 


Personal Address: 100 W. 71st St. 


CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





George Nelson Holt 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


509 South Wabash Ave 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 


Second Season at Royal Opera 
Madrid, Spain 1911-12 
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INDIVIDUAL RECITALS FEW IN LONDON 





Collaboration of Noted Artists a Sign of the Times in English Concert 
World—Melba Appears with Bachaus and Ysaye-— Kreisler and 
Busoni Together—Thibaud, Casals and Bauer in Chamber Music 
Recitals—Mischa Elman’s Only Appearance—Success of Tina 


Lerner 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
October 12, 1912. 


N the London concert season now inau- 
gurated there is chief cause for remark 

in the number of serial or joint concerts. 
The individual recitals are less than in 
former years and the fact is a matter for 
congratulation. The London audiences’ 
capacity for taking in music is limited and 
while there are many attractive serial con- 
certs there is little chance for the single- 
handed recitalist. Even the more noted 
artists, it is to be presumed, find difficulty 
in attracting audiences, for the way in 
which several distinguished performers are 


combining their forces is significant. 

Whatever may be said about the lessen- 
ing of public interest in vocal recitals, the 
popularity of what may be termed the 
prima donna concert continues unabated. 
On Saturday afternoon Mme. Melba, fresh 
from a triumphant Australian tour, gave 
a concert at Albert Hall which was filled 
well-nigh to its capacity by an appreciative 
audience. Mme. Melba was assisted by 
Edmund Burke, Mr. Bachaus and Mr. 
Ysaye. It is therefore hardly to be won- 
dered at that the huge audience should 
have waited to the very end of an after- 
noon prolonged by high enthusiasm and 
frequent encores. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mischa Elman 
gave his only recital this season at Queen’s 
Hall and played a varied program, which 
included Beethoven’s Sonata in D, Ernst’s 
Concerto in F and Tartini’s “Trille du 
Diable” with a new accompaniment by Herr 
Vogrich. Both as a virtuoso and as a 
player of severe music, Mr. Elman is more 
than fulfilling the promise of his early 
years. Percy Kahn was admirable, too, as 
accompanist and a fairly large audience 
was highly delighted with the afternoon’s 
entertainment. 


A York Bowen Evening 


A very pleasant program was offered in 
the evening at the AZolian Hall by York 
Bowen and Mrs. Sylvia York Bowen. Al- 
though unfortunately not in the best of 
health Mrs. Bowen, who possesses a charm- 
ing and sympathetic voice, sang a number 
of beautiful songs which were greatly en- 
joyed. Her husband’s pieces included a 
pianoforte Sonata in C Sharp Minor, writ- 
ten eleven years ago and now heard for 
the first time. It naturally shows several 


influences too obviously, but the pianist 
made the very best of its essential features. 
His playing of the Chopin Barcarolle and 
Debussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau” was also 
very fine. 

The trio concerts of M. Thibaud, Sefior 
Casals and Harold Bauer have been an- 
ticipated with keen pleasure by lovers of 
chamber music. The first of the concerts 
was given at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon and was from first to last an 
artistic pleasure of a high order. The pro- 
grams of these concerts avoid the most 
familiar works such as Tschaikowsky’s 
Trio and Beethoven’s Op. 97, and it is in- 
deed pleasant to hear less well-known 
trios, like Schumann’s in G Minor, which 
was superbly played. The program also in- 
cluded Schubert’s Trio in B Flat and Bee- 
thoven’s Trio in the same key, op. 7, No. I. 

Fritz Kreisler and Busoni joined forces 
on Thursday afternoon in a recital at 
Queen’s Hall. A feature of their col- 
laboration was a performance of Busoni’s 
Second Sonata in E Minor, for violin and 
pianoforte. It is an exceedingly interest- 
ing work in one movement and was splen- 
didly played by these two great artists, who 
also gave a very fine performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in G (op. 96). In addi- 
tion, Kreisler played Bach’s B Minor So- 
nata for Violin alone as only he can play 
it, while Busoni’s rendering of César 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue was 
indeed magnificent. The audience was not 
as large as one would have expected. 


Tina Lerner at Harrogate 


Tina Lerner scored such success at 
Harrogate on October 3 that she was spe- 
cially re-engaged for yesterday afternoon, 
October 11. As she appeared at Bourne- 
mouth Thursday afternoon as soloist at the 
first symphony concert there and is due to 
play at Queen’s Hall this afternoon, it will 
be seen that Miss Lerner has been having 
a very busy time. It will no doubt be of 
interest to hear what the Harrogate Adver- 
tiser had to say about Miss Lerner’s play- 
ing and I cannot do better than quote a 
portion of its notice: “Tschaikowsky’s 
Concerto in B Flat Minor introduced that 
extraordinary pianist, Tina Lerner, who 
showed wonderful technic and the quality 
of temperament which comes from an ex- 
ceptional personality. These forces helped 
in a masterly rendering and the pianist was 
enthusiastically applauded at the end... . 
Miss Lerner had the greatest reception of 
any pianist that has played at the Kursaal.” 

An interesting artistic association is 





MOLLENHAUER 


IN ORATORIO AND OPERA 
New York, Thursdays, beginning Nov. 7, Studio of 


COACHING 
189 uatasten Ave., —_—o_ 
Tel., Back Bay 72 


Director HANDEL anu 
HAYDN SOCIETY, APOL 
LO CLUB, BOSTON; BOS- 
TON FESTIVAL ORCHES- 
TRA, STEWART'S MILI- 
TARY BAND. 


Walter R. Anderson, 5 W. 38th Street 
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Mr. ‘. Adamowski 


The Eminent Polish Planiste In Lesson 
Recitals. Zhe Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Personal Management, MABEL SCOTT HALE, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








“THOMPSON 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


PIANIST 


'Management; 
LOUIS H. MUDGETT 
Symphony Hall 

Boston 








Mme. | ae 


Kneise! Oy an rtet 
five seasons 


Mwee. Avis Biiven-CHarRBONNEL 
PIANISTE 


10 Washington Hal 
Trinity Court 
Boston, Mass. 

Baldwin Piano used 
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246 Huntington Avenue 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


BOSTON, MASS. 





A. J. HARPIN 








French-American Basso 
Oratorio Concert Recital 


Management: K. M. WHITE, 100 
Boylston Street, | Boston — 





HELEN HOPEKIRK. 


American Address, October to a 169 Walnut Street, Brookline, Boston, Mass. 








HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


| PLIANISTE 


!CUSHING CHILD 
MILLER WOOD 





Three Distinguished Artists 
EDMOND WARNERY, WILLY 
LAMPING, MME. STURKOW RYDER 
Joint Appearance During October Only 
CAROLINA WHITE 


DELLA THAL 
Pianist Extraordinary 
THEODORA STURKOW RYDER 
Solo Pianist and Lecture Recitals 
BRUNO STEINDEL TRIO 
Bruno Steindel, ’Cellist 
Edward J. Freund, Violinist 
Clarence Eidam, Pianist 
MAXIMILIAN DICK TRIO 
Maximilian Dick, Violinist 
Edith Adams, ’Cellist, etc. 


For Terms, Dates, 
Etc., Address 





THE REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU “A2°Y,”.,:4nmson, Pree. 


[Presents for the Season 1912-13] 
A Superb Production of Parelili’s Brilliant One Act > pee 


‘SA LOVER’S QUARREL” !aiisu 


EXCELLENT CAST, SPECIAL ORCHESTRA, COSTUMES, SCENERY, ETC. 


Soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


| Will Tour the United States and Canada 
Season 1913-14. 


REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 


CHICAGO STRING QUARTETTE 
Leading Members of the Thomas Orchestra 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
One of the World’s Greatest Pianists 
EDMOND WARNERY 
Tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
GRACE HALL-RIHELDAFFER 
Soprano of Pittsburgh 
VIOLET CLARENCE 
The Brilliant Young English Pianist 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 
Exclusive Redpath Man- 

agement 


CABLE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, U.S. A, 











promised in a six weeks tour to be entered 
upon by Liza Lehmann and Lady Tree. A 
feature of these recitals, of which the first 
is to be given on Monday, will be Lady 
Tree’s recitations of Jean Ingelow’s “The 
High Tide” and Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Happy Prince” to music composed by 
Mme. Lehmann. For the first part of the 
tour the services have been engaged as 
vocalist of Louise Dale and for the second 
Evangeline Florence, while a Welsh bari- 
tone, Powell Edwards, of whom report 
speaks highly, will also appear at some of 
the recitals. 

On the authority of the London Hippo- 
drome management Leoncavallo considers 
“The Gipsies” to be his masterpiece. But 
musical amateurs have evidently a keen 
affection for the opera which served to 
make the Italian composer famous, “I 
Pagliacci,” and it seems they have not 
scrupled to acquaint him with their desire 
to see it performed under his own con- 
ductorship. Consequently “Pagliacci” will 
be substituted at the Hippodrome on Mon- 
day for Leoncavallo’s later work. The 
composer himself is constrained to admit 
that he hardly knows whether to be pleased 
or displeased by the circumstance; he rec- 
ognizes, however, that it is not for him to 
oppose a wish so generally expressed. Re- 
ferring to the question yesterday, so says 
the Daily Telegraph, he confessed to being 
not a little puzzled by the English char- 
acter. “How,” he asked, ‘can your play- 
goers be so eager to hear ‘Pagliacci’ and 
yet be so advanced in their ideas? Ap- 
parently they find greater pleasure in hear- 
ing an old familiar work for the tenth 
time than in listening to a masterpiece for 
the second.” ANTONY M. STERN. 





Sigismond Stojowski Resumes Teaching 
at Von Ende School 


Sigismond Stojowski, the 
Polish pianist and composer, recently ar- 
rived from Paris, and has resumed his 
teaching at the von Ende School of Music, 
New York. Mr. Stojowski’s concert ap- 
pearances are under the management of the 
Concert Bureau of the von Ende School 
and he will be heard this Winter in New 
York and various parts of the country. 


prominent 


New England Recitals for Basso Harpin 


Boston, Oct. 21.—A. J. MHarpin, the 
l‘rench-American basso, appeared success- 
fully at a recital at the Hotel Somerset 
on October 16. Mr. Harpin will also give 
a recital at Lawrence, Mass., on December 
5. He has booked many concert engage- 
ments throughout New England. A. E. 





FERNANDO TANARA RETURNS 





Teacher of Many Celebrated Artists Now 
Associated with New York Schools 


Fernando Tanara, the voice specialist and 
répertoire coach, last year one of the con- 
ductors of the Metropolitan Opera Co., ar- 
rived last week from Europe, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at the Hotel An- 
sonia. 

Mr. Tanara during his long career as 
conductor has had the op- 
portunity of coaching 
many of the world’s best- 
known artists, such as 
Tamagno, Caruso, Bonci, 
Zenatello, Slezak, Martin, 
Jadlowker, Bassi, Karl 
Jorn, Geraldine Farrar, 
Emmy Destinn, Johanna 
Gadski, Alma Gluck, 
Frances Alda, Louise 
Fernando Tanara Tiomer, Marie Rappold, 
Titta Ruffo, Amato, Dinh Gilly, Ancona, 
Sammarco, Putnam Griswold, William Hin- 
shaw, Didur and others. During the short 
period since his arrival he has received 
applications from all parts of the country 
from teachers and_ prospective profes- 
sionals. Mr. Tanara is now associated with 
two of the most prominent schools in New 
York, the Von Ende Music School and the 
Institute of Musical Art. 





To Lecture on “Boris Godunow” 

Owing to the announcement that Mous- 
sorgsky’s opera, “Boris Godunow,” is to 
be presented at the Metropolitan Opera 
House early in the season, the directors 
of the Schola Cantorum have decided to 
open their lecture course on November 8 
at Hotel Plaza with a lecture by Kurt 
Schindler on “Boris Godunow,” illustrated 
by Mr. Schindler at the piano. 
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ce American String Quartette 


Exclusive Management, WALTER R. ANDERSON, 


5 West 38th St., New York 





MARIE-THERESE BRAZEAU 


Symphony Chambers 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Contralto, Soloist, Teaching 


Lang Studios 
6 Newbary Street Boston, Mass. 





Anna 


Mezzo-Contraito, Soloist and Teacher 
Soloist: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Theedore Thomas Orchestra 
Kneisel Quartet, etc. 


Studios Pleroe Bidg., Copley Sq., BOSTON 





‘Soprano 








SOLOIST HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY 


Season of 1906-'07; 1907-'08; 
and 1912-1 


Harriot W ‘ : : 
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Eudora Vocal Teacher Address: Symphony Chambers, Boston 


Studio: 


Contralto Soloist and ‘Teacher 
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AMERICA 





MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN-RENE 


BERLIN ADDRESS: 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 43 Eisenzahnstrasse 


MIEN 


John Dennis 
Regular Session for Singers Opens Monday, Sept. 23, 1912 
Suite 70, Carnegie Halil, N. Y. Tel. Col. 5046 


NEW WALTZ SONG 
Spring Greeting 


By MARY HELEN BROWN 
For High Voice 
G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


Carl M. Roeder 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phone; 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone; 940 W. Melrose 


THOMAS W. 


MUSGROVE 


Pianist 
(with Maud Powell) 
Management: H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New Yerk 


flarie Pierik 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Harry Culbertson, Chicago 
Personal Address: 


5488 East End Avenue, Chicago 
FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


FRANK X, DOYLE 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
CHATEAU DU PARC 





























Mice. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
’Phone 7055 Prospect 


Maurice Lafarge 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction 
Accompanist for Opera Comique and Melba Tours 
With Jean de Reszke 3 Years 


Address: Studio 2 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 
or care Musical America, 
Phone 1260 J Bergen 








LEON 


RENNAY 


(BARITON -MARTIN) 
AMERICA, 1911-12 and 1912-13 


Repertoire; English, French, German, Italian 
Address, R. L. PALLEM, Sec’y, 675 Madison Ave., New York 


ANGEL AGNES 


CHOPOURIAN 


Dramatic Soprano 
Concert— Oratorio—Recital 
Dates now booking Season 1912-13 

Personal Address: 39 West 94th Street, New York City 


Telephone 3963 Riverside 


BENJAMIN E, 


BERR Y 


TENOR 


Management: 
MARC LAGEN, 500 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Boston Studio: 6 Newbury St. 











ON TOUR NOV.-FEB., 1912-13 


ELEANOR ROSALIE THORNTON 


PIANIST 
Management: KATHARINE BALCH, 252 Marlboro St., Boston 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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TENOR 


Exclusive Management: 
Waiter R. Anderson, 5 West 38th St., New Yort 





ALL-AMERICAN SONG 
PROGRAM IN LONDON 


Works of Eleven of Our Composers 
Ably Given by Maggie Teyte 
and C. W. Clark 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn St., W. C., 
London, October 5, 1912. 


VERY large audience was attracted 
to Queen’s Hall on Thursday after- 
noon for an all-American song program, 
practically every number in which was 
new. Much of the interest in the concert 
was doubtless due to the popularity of the 
two artists entrusted with the task of in- 
troducing the songs, Maggie Teyte and 
Charles W. Clark. That they would make 
the concert interesting and enjoyable was 
a foregone conclusion. The American 
composers represented were Ethelbert 
Nevin, whose “Rosary” was finely sung by 
Miss Teyte and is already one of the most 
popular “ballads” of the day; Sidney 
Homer, W. Morse-Rummel, Whelpley, Sal- 
ter, Carpenter, Woodman, Schindler, 
Campbell-Tipton, Marshall. Kernochan and 
Bruno Huhn. 

On the whole the songs heard were tune- 
ful and effectively set, among the most 
successful being ‘La Colomba,” a _folk- 
song of Tuscany, and the negro song, 
“Uncle Rome,” sung by Mr. Clark, which 
had to be repeated. The audience also in- 
sisted on hearing W. Morse-Rummel’s 
“Twilight,” rendered with delicate expres- 
sion by Miss Teyte twice over, and consid- 
erations of time alone prevented the repeti- 
tion of several other songs. 

Violin solos by Mischa Elman, not from 
American sources, added to the musical 
value of the program. He played Vog- 
rich’s symphonic poem, “Memento Mori,” 
which he had introduced in April at a sym- 
phony concert, and also a number of 
smaller pieces with his usual brilliancy and 
also gave several encores. 

Messrs. S. Stoeger, G. Campbell: and P. 
B. Kahn shared the accompaniments. 

The admirers of Fritz Kreisler mus- 
tered in goodly numbers at Queen’s Hall 
on Saturday afternoon last when the pop- 
ular violinist gave a recital. Commencing 
with Bach’s Concerto in A Minor, he 
passed to a concerto in the same key by 
Viotti, thus effectively contrasting the 
styles of two notable writers of violin 
music. Then followed a number of small 
pieces which included a Romance in A by 
Schumann, a gay “Tambourin” by Leclair, 
a tastéful arrangement of Mendelssohn’s 
“Song Without Words” in G from the first 
book of the series, and a vivacious fugue 
in A by Tartini. All these were finely 
played with the help of Thaddon Squire at 
the pianoforte, and a magnificent reception 
was accorded Mr. Kreisler. 

An event of unusual interest will be the 
pianoforte recital of York Bowen next 
Tuesday evening at A®olian Hall, which 
occasion will witness the first concert plat- 
form appearance of Mrs. York Bowen. 
The program will include the first per- 
formance of a sonata written by Mr. 
Bowen as long ago as Igol, and, in addi- 
tion, Bach, Debussy, Chopin and Bernard 
Kohler will be represented. 

It is an interesting fact that fifty years 
will be completed on October 31 next since 
Dr. George Henschel made his first ap- 





pearance in the concert room as performer. 


and also that he appeared as pianist, play- 
ing Weber’s Concerto in Berlin. During 
this week we have had a further oppor- 
tunity of seeing for ourselves how little 
this distinguished musician’s hand has lost 
its cunning, for during the absence of Sir 
Henry Wood at Birmingham, Dr. Henschel 
has reigned in his stead at the promenade 
concerts. Later in the Autumn Dr. Hen- 
schel is engaged to conduct one of the fa- 
inous Mengelberg concerts in Amsterdam. 


Death of Henry Blower 


Old students of the Royal College of 
Music will learn with regret of the death 
of Henry Blower, the singing master, who 
died at his residence at Streatham. Mfr. 
Blower, who was sixty-two years of age, 
joined the staff of the Royal College in 
1886. 

In addition to the new Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Gramophone Company has en- 
gaged Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, 
who has specially crossed the Atlantic for 
this tour, and also Irene Scharrer. The 
concerts will begin next Wednesday and 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liver- 
pool and Birmingham will be visited in the 
order given. 

Hamish McCunn has been appointed to 
succeed the late Mr. Colerige-Taylor as 
director of the opera class and composi- 
tion professor at the Guildhall School of 
Music. 

ANTHONY M. STERN 
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Miss Florence Hinkle says: 


“T have studied with Mr. Stephens and I 
know of no man in this country more ca- 
pable of helping one in rhythm, interpreta- 
tion, and a thoroughly musical appreciation 
of Lieder, Oratorio and Opera.” 


Giuseppe Campanari says: 


“Of all my acquaintances I know of no 
American more talented than Stephens. 
He has the gift of imparting his knowl- 
edge, of inspiring others. 








Cleofonte Campanini says: 


“Stephens is a great musician whom I sin- 
cerely admire.” 


Among those who have studied with Mr. 
Stephens are: Sibyl Sanderson, Jeanne 
Jomelli, Florence Hinkle, Elizabeth De 


Cant, Inez Barbour, Caroline Hudson, 
Genevieve Wheat, Marguerite Dunlap, 
William Wheeler, Margaret Harrison, 


Florence Fiske, and many others prominent 
in concert and operatic fields. 


Applications may now be made for ad- 
mission to Mr. Stephens’ SUMMER 
CLASS FOR TEACHERS beginning 
June 15th and ending Sept. 15th, 1913 











Address all communications to Ward -Stephens 
253 West 42d Street, New York Phone 3956 Bryant 
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Loudon Charlton > In Aeolian 
Announces a So ng Recital Hall 
Monday Afternoon, November 4th, at three o’clock 
By the Brilliant French Prima Donna 


Mme. Blanche Arral 


This Recital by Mme. Arral, her first in America 
after a three years’ absence, promises to be 
one of the most notable events of 
the early concert season 


PROGRAMME 
Part I 
Vepres Siciliennes . ; - Verdi 
Vieille Chanson - ‘ . Bizet 
Lol Hear the Gentle Lark . . Bishop 
{ ® Ich Liebe Dich ; . Grieg 
(6) Nymphes et Sylvains Bemberg 
Herodiade : P : Massenet |} 
Part II ae 
Ballata Guarany ' Gomez 
{ (a) Chanson d’Amour Hollman 
(6) Aime—moi ; . . Bemberg 
Si J’etais Roi . ‘ ‘ . Adam 
{ (a) Chanson de Barberine . Costa 
(6) Come Back to Me . Gregori 


Le Timbre d’Argent . 
Le Rossignol Soloré . 
Barcarolle i ie se . . Gregh 
Jerusalem a ‘ ' . Verdi 

Leonardo Stagliano, Flutist 

Maurice Lafarge at the Piano 
TICKETS, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 AND 75 CENTS 

BOX SEATS $2.50 
Mail Orders Addressed to 

LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 

will receive prompt attention 


Saint-Saens 
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ELECTRA SALOME 
ROSENKAVALIER 


Kapellmeister Otto Schwarz 


Complete Preparation of Operatic Réles 


References from leading opera singers, such as: Madame Matzenauer, Putnam Griewold, 
Francis aciennan, Florence Easton, Frances Rose, and others. 
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A NORMAL AND ARTISTIC TONE FOR SINGING 








By ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


A NORMAL and artistic tone for sing- 

ing is produced by the use of meth- 
ods of instruction which take into account 
all of the factors which go into the train- 
ing of the voice and of the student. The 
psycho-physiological training of the voice 
produces, I _ be- 
lieve, the normal 
and artistic tone 
for which all 
teachers and _ stu- 
dents strive, and 
is a truly scien- 
tific and practical 
system of voice 
culture. 

Perfect tone 
production and 
artistic singing are 





dependent upon 
the entire human 
Adelaide Gescheidt structure. The 


whole’ body may 
be termed the vocal instrument. This in- 
strument, to be perfect, is dependent on 
the coordination, harmonization and _ re- 
construction of the entire body through its 
nervous system. 

Could a pianist expect to play with per- 
fect technic and artistic finish if the strings 
of the piano were misplaced, loose, out of 
time or something the matter with the 
sounding-board? 

Just so with the human instrument. It 
must be regulated to the utmost perfec- 
tion, so that there will be correct mechan- 
ical action of the vocal organs, whereby it 
will be possible for one to gain technic and 
finish of tone. The vital energies of the 
body will then have their sway, so that 
the psycho-physical processes, which insure 
individual expression, will not be impeded. 

This process of development is exempli- 
fied by the so-called phenomenal singer, 
who has either been trained into it uncon- 
sciously or has it naturally and really is, 
after all, the normal singer. 

It is therefore possible for every singer 
to obtain that which a Caruso or a Melba 
possesses in the way of tone perfection, 
yet still retaining that individuality of tone 
or timbre peculiar to the one who is pur- 
suing this normal, natural method of tone 
production. 

This we can say is the universal idea 
and belongs to every human being. There- 
fore every individual, unless abnormal, can 
obtain the same natural mechanical vocal 
action and have the same tone atmosphere 
and emotional thrill in the voice. The only 
difference is in the degree of intensity of 
certain elements of tone, which give it 
artistic quality, through the temperament 
and intelligence of the singer and also 
through variations in_ structure which 
mean differences in resonance. 

The results must be the same, however, 
in each voice and the perfected natural 
tone, with all its elements, must come 
through definite understanding of the 
What, Where and How of all the elements 
peculiar to the most artistic tone that one 


has ever heard or has conceived in his own 
mind. 
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Learn nature’s designs in producing tone 
and strive to moid them into harmony with 
her plans! 

A system will then be organized to meet 
the individual needs of the singer and stu- 
dent and pave the way for a universal 
plan for development of talent, producing 
perfection in tone, that will uplift the art 


of song and exalt the heart and mind of 


all living creatures attuned to music. 





Toronto Symphony Opens Season with 
Novel Program 


Toronto, Can., Oct. 21.—The Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra opened its season on 
Thursday last with Mme. Louise Homer as 
the feature artist. Although the concert 
came within a_ few evenings of the close 
of the Toronto Festival, a large audience 
made this inaugural an inspiring one. Frank 
Welsman, the conductor, introduced a 
novelty in the First Symphony of Kalin- 
nikow, a Russian composer. It was not at 
all puzzling for an audience to grasp even 
on a first hearing. The most applauded 
numbers were the Jarnfelt Berceuse and 
the “Elfenreigen” of Hellmesberger. Mme. 
Homer sang with the full resources of a 
beautiful voice and rare good taste. Her 
delivery of Meyerbeer’s “Ministri di Baal” 
from “Le Prophéte” was excellent, but the 
audience reserved its chief demonstrations 
for the Brahms “Der Schmied” and 
Strauss’ “Mit deinen blauen Augen.” Mme. 
Homer also sang two settings by her hus- 
band, Sidney Homer, “The Fiddler of .Doo- 
ney” and Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.” 

R. B. 


Cellist Van Vliet in Joint Recital with 
Chicago Pianist 


DeLaAvAN, Wis., Oct. 21.—The opening 
recital under the auspices of the Amateur 
Musical Club on Saturday of last week, 
was given by Cornelius van Vliet, solo 
‘cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Marie Pierik, pianist, of Chi- 
cago. The program was one of much 
novelty with numbers by Schravesande, 
Jeral, Leclair, Martini and others of the 
less heard composers for the ’cello. The 
second group of piano solos played by Miss 
Pierik also contained much of novelty and 
interest, including Cyril Scott’s Valse Cap- 
rice, a Debussy Sarabande and the Schiitt 
Paraphrase on the Strauss “Fledermaus” 
Waltz. At the end of the week Mr. van 
Vliet will join his orchestra in Minneapolis, 
while Miss Pierik will continue on tour, 
appearing in joint recitals with Mrs. 
Dorothea North, Alexander Zukowsky, and 
several other artists. 





Kansas City Soprano Sings Dramatic 
and Coloratura Arias 

KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 19.—Marie 

Kaiser, a local soprano, was heard in re- 

cital on Friday evening. Her program was 

varied, embracing arias for both dramatic 


and coloratura singers and the singer 
proved equally at ease in each. Her voice 
is resonant and of much power. She was 


at her best in the Mozart “I] re pastore” 
and the dramatic “Madama Butterfly” aria 
was powerfully delivered. Marvel De 
Voll, a young violinist, was well received 
in several selections. Mrs. Jennie Schultz, 
as the accompanist, was entirely satisfying. 
M. R. M. 


Two Saenger Pupils in Troppeau Opera 


Oscar Saenger has received word of 
the successful appearances of his pupil, 
Dr. Hugh Schussler, at the Stadt Theater, 


Troppeau, Austria. Besides King Henry 
in “Lohengrin,” he has sung Landgraf in 
“Tannhauser,’ Hunding in “Walktre” and 
Mephisto in “Faust.” Another Saenger 
artist engaged at the same opera house, 
Sibyl Conklin, created a sensation with her 
beautiful singing of Azsucena in “Jl Trov- 
atore.” 





Judgment Against Victor Herbert on 
Bill for Soundproof Studio 


A gypsum manufacturing concern this 
week obtained a judgment against Victor 
Herbert, the composer, for the bill ren- 
dered by the company for attempting to 
make Mr. Herbert’s studio soundproof. 
The composer had been annoyed during 
his hours of composition by the playing of 
pianos in the neighboring houses, and he 
therefore gave an order to have the room 
made soundproof. Mr. Herbert found that 
the deadening of the sounds in his studio 
only magnified the noises next door, and 
he refused to pay the bill. The composer 
did not appear to defend the action. 





No Secular Music Allowed at Catholic 
Weddings 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 21.—A rule that is 
construed as prohibiting the use of the 
Wagner and Mendelssohn wedding 
marches in wedding ceremonies performed 
in the Roman Catholic Church in the 
diocese of which Minneapolis is a part, is 
contained in orders issued to all priests by 
Archbishop John Ireland. Such vocal se- 
lections as “Oh, Promise Me” are specifi- 
cally barred and they will be replaced by 
the sacred Latin chants prescribed by the 
rubrics of the church. Neither the bridal 
couple nor the organist will be allowed 
free choice for processional or recessional. 
Secular music is also forbidden at funerals 
under auspices of the church. 


Baltimore Chorus to Introduce New 
Song by Max Fiedler 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 28.—The Woman’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, Joseph Pache director, 
will give two concerts this season, one in 
January and the other in March. The 
chorus will have the co-operation of mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The number of active members will be in- 
creased from forty to sixty. The chorus 
will present several new compositions, in- 
cluding the third of a series of songs by 
Max Fiedler and works by Cornelius and 


Hugo Kaun. W. J. R. 





Philadelphia Choir and Soloists in “The 
Creation” 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21.—“The Creation” 
was excellently sung at the Lutheran 
Church of the Incarnation last evening by 
the choir of sixty voices under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, the Rev. Nathan Mel- 
horn. The choir was assisted by Mrs. 
Henry Hotz, soprano; Howard K. Berry, 
tenor, and Noah Swayne, 2d, bass, with 
Mrs. Edward Woesselhoeft as pianist and 
Rees J. Frescoln at the organ. A. L. T. 


Flora Wilson to Make Campaign of 
Song for President Taft 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21.—Flora Wilson, 
daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
will sing at all political rallies where her 
father will speak on his Western trip for 
President Taft. Secretary Wilson and his 
daughter will campaign through Michigan, 
Indiana and 
Marquette, Mich., to-morrow evening. 
Miss Wilson, an ardent suffragette, will 
also speak at some of the points on her 
father’s itinerary. 


_ cessful. 


lowa, opening their tour in ° 


TOUR FOR ARMENIAN SINGER 


Miss Chopourian Increases Activities in 
Concert Field 


Angel Agnes Chopourian, the young Ar- 
menian-American soprano, will devote her- 
self more extensively to the concert field 
during the coming season, and with this in 
view she will make New York her head- 
quarters, instead of dividing her time be- 
tween this city and 
Hartford, Conn. A 
farewell reception 
will be given to 
Miss Chopoutian in 
Hartford on No- 
vember 4. 

Early in Decem- 
ber the young sing- 
er will appear in a 
New York recital 
under the manage- 
ment of Loudou 
Charlton. She will 
be heard on No- 
vember 1 in the 
New York début of 
one of her pupils, 
Norma Smith, an 
eighteen -year - old 
soprano, who has been the soprano soloist 
at the Windsor Avenue Congregationa 
Church, Hartford. 

For three years Miss Chopourian has 
been holding vocal classes in her studio at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, besides her 
pedagogic activity in Hartford, where for 
nine years she has also been a soloist in 
the Fourth Congregational Choir. With 
this chorus Miss Chopourian has_ been 
singing in several oratorios each year un- 
der the direction of Ralph Lyman Bald- 
win. The soprano’s New York début last 
November in Carnegie Hall was nost suc- 
Her répertoire consists chiefly of 
modern works in French, German, Italian 
and English, while she makes a special 
feature of her native Armenian folk songs. 
Miss Chopourian is a post-graduate of the 
Danbury School of Music and much of 
her vocal culture was gained with Oscar 
Saenger. 











Angel Agnes Cho- 
pourian 


Washington Chorus to Present the 
“Monotone” 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—The 


Rubinstein Club has opened with the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent and musical director, Mrs. A. M. 
Blair; vice-president, Mrs. Clarence B. 
Rheen; secretary, A. B. Yewell; treasurer, 
Mrs. Fanny Atlee Gage; librarian, Mrs. 
Edward Yewell; accompanist, Mrs. W. W. 
surdette; chairman of press committee, 
Mrs. Walter Newell Weston. The society 
has decided to increase its number of con- 
certs to five. The date of the first morn- 
ing concert is December 4 and of the first 
evening concert January 15. At one of the 
gatherings during the season, the club ex- 
pects to have Warren Roth as its visiting 
artist, presenting the Cornelius ‘“Mono- 
tone.” 


Bradford Kirkbride’s Teacher 


In a recent issue of Musica AMERICA, 
Bradford Kirkbride, baritone, who is with 
the “Spring Maid,” was accredited to the 
wrong teacher. Mr. Kirkbride is a cousin 
of Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris (teacher 
of Margaret Keyes), and received all of 
his vocal training from her. 

One of the highest sums paid for an 
autograph manuscript during the past year 
in London was the price given for the 
manuscript of Handel’s “Se tu non lasci 
amore,” which brought $1,510 at auction. 
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Gordon’s Graded Piano Course 


9 Grades (8 now ready) 60c. each 


AN OPINION 

We have given your 
Graded Piano Course a thorough 
examination and find it a useful I 
and interesting work. 
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Gordon Graded Piano Course a 
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HEEDLESS PIANO COMPOSERS 


Arthur Shattuck’s calling attention in a recent issue 
of Musica AMERICA to the somewhat isolated great- 
ness of Saint-Saéns as a piano composer causes one to 
wonder what is the matter with modern piano music in 
general. It seems strange that with the continually 
greater perfection of the piano, it should become less 
and less a source of inspiration to composers. 

Aside from its use as a medium for giving out the 
masterworks of the past, it may be that it has come to 
be chiefly a sort of instrument of general utility— 
commoner than in the past, more multifariously useful, 
but less an end for the expression of the composer’s 
ideas. 

It is not that there are no notable piano works being 
written at the present time. A number of composers 
have expressed large and original thoughts in piano 
music, and have expressed them with admirable 
technics. But in general composers are either ex- 
pressing their lesser thoughts in music for the piano, or 
they are failing to make their piano works conform to 
the genius of the instrument, and to have that peculiar 
attractiveness and allurement for the pianist that comes 
from a perfect harmony between the composition and 
the instrument. 

It is to be feared that composers of to-day, most par 
ticularly in America, are very far short of taking their 
piano writing seriously enough. One cannot set out to 
write for the piano to-day without reckoning with 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. The ideas which have 
been expressed in piano music in the past have been so 
tremendous or so beautiful, and the manner in which— 
most particularly in Chopin’s case—these compositions 
have been so marvelously adapted to the most sympa- 
thetic capacities of the piano, should deter the com- 
poser of to-day from turning out his reams of mediocre 
piano music. 

If a composer undertakes a large work for the piano 
he should not do so without praying diligently to the 
spirits of the master piano composers. New smaller 
works can be justified only by a very unusual beauty or 
charm, or a marked originality. 





THE PROGRESSIVE ARTIST 


The wedge point of progress is always present in 
creative musical art even midst the mass of mediocre 
works which seem to be getting nowhere. Something 
of vitality or unfaith in the present and future must be 
lacking in the artist who avoids the task of hunting for 
what is good among the new, and falls back com- 


. 


fortably upon what has long been known to be good 
among the old. 

There are plenty of artists who take pleasure and 
pride in their occasional presentation of something 
new, but it is seldom that any one of them is as daring 
as Efrem Zimbalist, who has announced that every- 
thing on the program of his forthcoming New York 
recital is new to this city, with the exception of a 
sonata of Brahms. 

Débutante artists can be excused from opening up 
the way of progress for us in the hearing of new 
compositions. There remains, however, something 
suppositious in the belief that they can prove their 
worth only by inviting comparison with the interpreta- 
tions of accredited masters in the performance of 
known works. 

The “minor artist” can be understood in pursuing a 


‘similar course, but scarcely excused. He is apt to be 


alarmed about his reputation, and not having sufficient 
force and originality in himself to sustain it, he seeks 
to hang it upon the convenient peg of the old masters. 

The-simplicity that goes with greatness or with all 
that is truly or vitally artistic, even if it is not great, 
takes no account of such matters. 

The artist whose powers have gained him a great 
name will make no more fuss about presenting new 
works than about buying a new hat. The young and 
unknown great artist will be equally simple-minded in 
the presentation of new works, and if they have ap- 
pealed to him sufficiently to cause him to study them 
he will carry them through with the inherent force of 
his personality. 





FREE MUSIC IN WINTER 


Charles Henry Meltzer has begun his series of Sun- 
day articles in the New York American by a plea for 
free music for the masses during the Winter. He sug- 
gests Messrs. Volpe and Franko as the two conductors 
best equipped to dispense musical delights to those who 
cannot afford to pay the prices which prevail in the 
concert hall or the opera house, and he suggests as a 
fitting locale for such functions either the Century 
Theater or Cooper Union Hall. “Nothing more sen- 
sible,” he says, “nothing more merciful, of an artistic 
nature, could be conceived than this new plan for put- 
ting poetry and joy into the lives of those who cannot 
pay for music.” 

Few will gainsay the truth of these utterances, and 
while Mr. Meltzer’s project is in many ways an ideal 
one, there seems really no reason to believe that it is 
insuperably impracticable. The problem of Summer 
concerts of the highest class has been solved in a way 
that surprised and delighted even those who were most 
convinced of their eminent desirability. Only a few 
years ago such a project as that which has been 
triumphantly consummated in Central Park and else- 
where for the past two Summers would have been 
deemed impossible. 

There should not be a very wide margin of differ- 
ence between free symphony concerts in Summer and 
in Winter. Given by such an orchestra as Mr. Volpe’s, 
they would undoubtedly attract as powerfully as during 
the warm months. But they must not be given in a 
half-hearted spirit in some dreary armory or gloomy 
and uncomfortable hall. Surroundings are a very de- 
termining factor in the success of concerts of this kind. 





THE SYMPHONY IN HUMAN LIFE 


The recent issues of Musitcat AMERICA have an- 
nounced the opening of the symphony concert season 
in various American cities. The readérs of the paper 
have often enough had their attention called to the 
rapid increase in‘ the number of symphony orchestras 
in America in the past few years. 

Symphonic music is commonly accepted as the 
highest and most ideal type of musical art. When all 
is summed up, what does such music and the striving 
to maintain it mean to the people? It is the most diffi- 
cult form of the art to maintain, both artistically and 
financially. Why, then, do human beings strive for 
that maintenance, when the struggle of life itself is 
hard. 

Inscrutable as are the workings of the human spirit, 
nothing is plainer than that there is fundamentally im- 
planted within it the supreme and ineradicable passion 
of the Ideal—the longing and the determination to push 
every possibility of human life to its utmost of power 
and glory. And one of those possibilities is infinite 
beauty in the arrangement and expressiveness of tone— 
which is Music. 

Whatever else life may hold, nothing can thwart this 
ideal endeavor, which is part of the very soul of man, 
latent or active, from the lowest to the highest. If 
takes its rise where the soul of man touches the in- 
finite sources of all life. 

Our symphony orchestras are the stamp and guar- 
antee of the depth of our humanity, and the sign of our 
progress along the destined pathways of human attain- 
ment. 








PERSONALITIES 











Alma Gluck in the Garden of the Gods at Yellowstone 
Park, with Alwin Schroeder, ’Cellist, and Arthur Ros- 
enstein, Accompanist 


Alma Gluck, the talented Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
is an ardent admirer of John A. Carpenter, the Chicago 
composer. She thinks he will take the laurels away 
from all other serious American songwriters. “He has 
the force and originality of Strauss and the refinement 
and charm of Chausson,” she said in a recent interview, 
“but more than that he is himself.” 


Herbert—The New York Sun refers to Victor Her- 
bert as “the greatest American composer ever born in 
Dublin and educated in Germany.” 


Puccini—Giacomo Puccini is at present on a long 
yachting tour in the Mediterranean. The composer 
promises to have a new opera ready in 1913. 


Garden—Mary Garden’s favorite réle is not Thais, as 
most people might imagine, but Louise. “I feel Louise 
more acutely than any other role I sing,” she told a re- 
cent interviewer. 


Baskerville—Mrs. Jessie Baskerville, the vocal coach 
and guardian angel of prima donnas, returned to New 
York recently from one of her trips to out-of-the-way 
places for which she has a penchant. This time she se- 
lected Russia and Siberia for her Summer’s visit. 


Werrenrath—To the long list of societies mentioned 
last week as having engaged Reinald Werrenrath for 
concerts in the present season should now be added the 
following: the Apollo Club of Pittsburgh, the Orpheus 
of Cincinnati, and the Rubinstein Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gruppe—One of the things that interest Paulo 
Gruppe, the Dutch ’cellist, most is an old ’cello. He 
has been known to travel great distances and sacrifice 
much valuable time to see if he can find an old in- 
strument with a greater tone than his own ’cello. 
Young Gruppe’s instrument is equal in quality to that 
possessed by his teacher, Pablo Casals, the Spanish 
cellist. 

Sembrich—The habit of sleeping on the back is inju- 
rious, and especially so to singers, in the opinion of 
Mme. Sembrich. “Those who repose face upward relax 
their jaws,” explains the prima donna, “and the effect of 
breathing through the mouth while asleep is to inflame 
the throat membrance. This is especially true in moist 
climates. To avoid chronic inflammation of the pharynx 
and various germ diseases acquired by improper inha- 
lation one should sleep on one’s side.” 

Stransky—In Europe this Summer Josef Stransky 
had seen something of the score of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” “Strauss is now resorting to individual writ- 
ing,’ he said. “That is to say, he does not divide up the 
various string bodies into groups, but he makes every 
player a soloist. You can find this practice fore- 
shadowed in ‘Elektra,’ where he writes for a first, 
second and third solo violin, and a first and second 
solo viola.” 

-Hadley—Arthur Hadley, violoncellist, who has re- 
signed his position in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to become the solo ’cellist with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, has gone to California to take up 
the duties of his new post under the direction of his 
brother, Henry Hadley. Mr. Hadley will appear later as 
soloist in Henry Hadley’s new concert stuck for ’cello 
and orchestra and will also play a new quintet by 
Henry Hadley with the composer at the piano. 


Arral—In the matter of flesh reducers, Mme. Blanche 
Arral, the French singer, who has come to America for 
a concert tour, goes Mme. Lillian Nordica one better. 
While the latter is placing on the market a remedy 
whereby she was reduced to her present graceful pro- 
portions, Mme. Arral proposes to give away, “free, 
gratis, for nothing,” the formula for a concoction that 
wrought in her a similar change. When Mme. Arral 
was heard in this country three years ago she answered 
the description that Eugene Field once gave of another 
famous prima donna—“a square-rigged little singer 
with a number of pounds too much.” She has now, 
from all accounts, as trim and svelte a figure as the 
concert field can boast. The French singer states that 
her “anti-fat” remedy was given her by an old Indian 
doctor in Bombay, the father of an “ayah” she had 
taken with her on a tour of Australia. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


A plot to assassinate Caruso! Think 


of it! 

And it all came out the other day, when 
the illustrious tenor brought a suit for 
slander against Signorina Giachetti, his 


former sweetheart and companion, by 
whom he has had several children. 

There is a very sordid side to this story, 
for the Signorina, it appears, left the tenor 
for his chauffeur. The suit for slander 
is based on the charge made bv the Signo- 
rina that Caruso had intercepted a letter 
from a certain Gaetano Loria in behalf 
of Oscar Hammerstein, offering her a 
fifty thousand dollar contract to sing at 
his opera houses. 

It seems that the whole charge is a fake 
as well as a consniracy in which an Italian 
journalist and various other disreputables 
took part, all for the purpose of getting 
money out of the tenor. 

It was shown in evidence that Caruso 
had paid out thousands and thousands of 
dollars for the personal exnenses of the 
lady and for her comfort. 

The Signorina “took up” with Caruso 
some years ago, when both were singing 
at Florence. She was in New York with 
Caruso in 1903. She came again in 1900 
and created considerable scandal, though 
Caruso refused to see her. But there is a 
strong belief that she returned to Europe 
with at least $25,000 which Caruso paid 
for peace. 

The lady complained to the courts in 
Milan that Caruso had intercented letters 
offering her this great operatic engage- 
ment on the part of Hammerstein. On 
this charge Caruso was acquitted, and as 
a result he brought a suit for slander to 
clear his character. 

The whole matter is interesting only in 
that the details show that the life of a 
popular and highly successful tenor is not 
a bed of roses. 

His personal inclinations naturally in- 
duce him to make alliances, even if tem- 
porary ones, with those of his own class 
and with those in his own life. 

On the other hand, there are many fool- 
ish and weak-minded women in so-called 
“society’—and out of it—who become in- 
fatuated with the man and his voice be- 
cause they attribute to him the heroic qual- 
ities which he represents as an artist. 

Curious—is it not?—that the idealism 
which is natural to all women should in- 
duce them to give the man the credit for 
that which belongs to the role he repre- 
sents and which, of course, is wholly the 
product of the writer and the composer. 

The revelations at the Caruso trial show 
that the man whom the world believes to 
have attained the acme of success and 
comfort is hounded, even in his private 
life, by women blackmailers, gamblers, 
fakirs—disreputables of all conditions. 

It throws a lurid light on the “artistic 
life”! 

x * * 

What is true of most of the great sing- 
ers among the men in regard to their per- 
sonal lives is unfortunately true of the 
great singers among the women. 

They are met at every step of their 
struggle for success by demands from 
those who are in power or who can give 
aid. In the earlier years of their careers 
they are hampered by utterly insufficient 
pay, considering the requisitions made upon 
them in the way ‘of dress and _ living, 
They are pestered at every turn by men 
of distinction with unlimited means at 
their disposal. They are often married, 
as several of our greatest prime donne 
have been, to men utterly unworthy or 
who gamble away their earnines or invest 
them foolishly. 

There are to-day giving concerts sev- 


eral prime donne who after a lifetime of 
successful work are forced to continue 
before the public simply because the vast 
sums which they have earned have dis- 
appeared through the _ recklessness or 
heedlessness or the wrongdoing of the 
men whom they had every right to look 
to for protection and comfort in their old 
age. 

What a list of singers, great as artists, 
great as women, I could give, who were 
left in their old age, after earning fo:- 
tunes, with barely enough to eke out a 
decent living, and even that was supplied 
by old sweethearts or kindly disposed 
friends! 

Certainly all that is gold does not glitter 
in the artistic world! How many a singer, 
acclaimed before the public, would not be 
willing to exchange the glory of her suc- 
cess and all it has meant for the repose 
and sweet content of a domestic life! 

But the glare of the footlights once in 
the blood can never be eradicated ! 

sss 

However, every now and then we come 
across a singer who is also a sensible man. 
One such is Jean de Reszke, who is living 
in comfort in Paris and on his Polish 
estates. Jean has saved his money—he 
was always very careful of it. That is 


‘why, when Patti once asked him for a 


subscription to a charity and he sent a 
hundred-franc note, she returned it to him 
on the score that he needed the money 
himself ! 

Jean knew when to retire, and of late 
years has devoted himself to _ teaching, 
with which he has made a great success, 
for he is a man of intelligence, consid- 
erable education and force of character. 
As an artist few were his equals and none 
his superior. 

Yet he is the exception which points the 
rule, and it can be said of him that what- 
ever he did he managed to keep it out of 
the newspapers! 

x * x 

Amone those who are just now discuss- 
ing “the artistic temperament” is our good 
friend Jan Kubelik, the violinist, who re- 
cently informed a Boston newspaper man 
that no woman artist should marry. That 
a man artist should marry, but never 
marry another artist. That a woman 
could be a good wife and at the same 
time could be a woman of artistic tem- 
perament. 

Of his own wife Kubelik was consid- 
erate enough to say that while she does 
not appear in public with her art, yet she 
has sufficient of the artistic temperament 
to understand him and not enough to spoil 
her family life; that his success and her 
children constitute her life. 

Kubelik is also of the opinion that a 
woman cannot be an artist and a wife and 
mother at the same time. But with men 
it is different! 

The man, Kubelik believes, can combine 
the two lives—the life of the artist and 
the life of the family. 

It might be well to tell Mr. Kubelik that 
his ability to play the dual role of artist 
and family man rests absolutely on the 
devotion of the woman who takes from 
his shoulders the responsibilities which 
otherwise would be his. 

It is because the woman, through her 
devotion to the man, is willing to sub- 
merge and even stifle her own ambitions 
and talent and merge them in those of the 
man and in the love she has for her chil- 
dren that the man is able to be what he is. 

Whenever there are two artists whose 
“souls beat as one” you will generally find 
that they are leading a cat-and-doe life 
not because the woman cannot be a wife 
or mistress and mother and an artist at 
the same time, but simply because should 
she happen to be anything of.an artist the 
man is sure to be insanely jealous of her 
because that is part of the “artistic tem- 
perament.” 

x ok & 

While I am at it let me not forget that 
the discussion on this subject has received 
added interest from a declaration by our 
beautiful and charming friend, Alma 
Gluck, recently reported to be about to 
divorce her husband, then reported to have 
declared that she did not have any, and 
later reported to have denied that she 
ever denied that she was married. Alma 
has informed an anxious public, by way 
of Denver, as to her views concerning the 
marriage of an artist. 

She is frank! She admits that she is 
unfair to her husband, but she is honest 
to herself, though she is powerless before 
what she calls “the driving force of the 
art that is within.” 

But what shall we say to her next state- 
ment: “If I were beaten three times a 
week and made to cook and sew and darn 
in my own home I should be far happier 
than I am. now!”? 

Finally Mme. Gluck concludes that all 
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her troubles are caused because she is 
“fated to self-expression.” 

Incidentally, let us not forget that Mme. 
Gluck insists that the emancipation of 
woman is nothing but a fad, for the rea- 
son that women are not downtrodden. 
They rule the earth. Woman is a glorious 
being. Men are merely her tools. 

This, of course, rather conflicts with the 
lady’s previous expression of opinion that 
she longs “to cook and be beaten.” 

She reminds me of the song: 

“Oh! if my. love offended. me 
And we Had words together 
I'd vow that I would master be 


? 


And beat her with a feather! 

Some of your readers would be sur- 
prised to know that in the Balkan Prov- 
inces, where there is considerable disturb- 
ance just now between Turks and Chris- 
tians, it is not uncommon for a Servian 
or Bulgarian woman to come before a 
magistrate and ask for a warrant for the 
arrest of her husband on the score that 
he no longer loves her. When the mag- 
istrate questions her as to what proof she 
has for her charge, she is apt to reply 
that he has not beaten her in the last 
three weeks, and consequently his love 
must have cooled and he must be running 
after another woman! 

| suppose that the craze to be beaten is 
just as much in the blood of some people 
as “the artistic temperament.” 

x * x 

Out in Chicago, which city is supposed 
to have no artistic and certainly not a 
sentimental side, they have gathered 
together a thousand men who put up ten 
dollars apiece to establish a band for the 
purpose of giving concerts for those who 
cannot pay for them. And this band goes 
into the slums and dens and poorer parts 
of the city, into the playgrounds of the 
school houses and into the prisons, where 
there is misery and darkness—and brings 
something of life and light. 

The notices that are being sent out re- 
garding this band are careful to state that 
it is a “regular union band, complying 
with all the regulations of the union.” 

It also states that Los Angeles is about 
to follow the lead of Chicago in this 
matter. 

Unless I err the first band of this kind, 
and under municipal auspices too, was 
created in Denver. 


Anyhow, when music becomes part of 
the I?ffe of the people and is recognized, 
whether by municipality or by private en- 
terprise, as a tremendous force for good, 
the world will be distinctly getting better. 
If there is a fundamental truth it is that 
men and women, especially young people, 
demand recreation just as much as they 
demand light and heat and food and sleep, 
and this demand cannot be stifled. That is 
why the low dance halls to which the fac- 
tory girl goes can only be met and over- 
come by providing for the factory girl a 
wholesome chance to work off the monot- 
ony and sordidness of her daily life and 
her daily toil. 

2 -s.> 

An advertisement in an JIowa_ paper 
reads: 

WANTED—Girl or woman to do laundry work 
in exchange for piano lessons. Mrs. G. W. [lop 
kins. 

This is a practical illustration of the 
need of healthful recreation by those who 
do the humble work of the world. 


Your 
MEPHISTO. 


The Only Tunes Lincoln Knew 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 

A story concernine Abraham Lincoln’s 
musical attainments is preserved in Mme. 
de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s “In the 
Courts of Memory.” At the Sanitary Fair 
held in Philadelphia in 1864 Mme. de Heg- 
ermann-Lindencrone, then Mrs. Moulton, 
was asked to sing for the President. After 
she had finished “Robin Adair,” Lincoln, 
holding her hand in a grip of iron, said: 
“Music is not much in my line, but when 
you sing you warble yourself into a man’s 
heart. I think I might become a musician 
if I heard you often; but so far I only 
know two tunes.” “ ‘Hail Columbia’?” she 
asked. “You know that, I am sure!” “Oh, 
yes, I know that,” he replied, “for I have 
to stand up and take off my hat.” “And 
the other one?” “The other one! Oh, the 
other one is the one when I don’t stand 
up!” 

The King of Wiirtemberg has “en- 
nobled” Max Schillings, the composer, who 
will henceforth be known as Max von 
Schilling. 
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NO LURE FROM LORELEI-ROCK 





‘Der Wanderer,” in Trip on Rhine, Fails to Experience Romantic 
Emotions as He Passes Historic Spot— Was It the Product of Vine- 
Clad Slopes That Inspired the Perpetuation of the Famous Legend ? 


CoLoGNE, GERMANY, Oct. I, 1912. 
EAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 
A week in the “romantic” Rhine- 


land has only tended to dispel what re- 
maining illusion I had of the country after 
brooding over Mephisto’s withering reduc- 


tion of Wagner’s Rock of the Valkyries 
from a former glorified rendezvous of god- 
desses to the commonplace spot he de- 
scribes in a recent number of MusICAL 
AMERICA. 

The greatest shock came when, sailing 
down the Rhine, I was invited by a travel- 
ing companion to become enthusiastic over 
the world-famed Lorelei-rock. 

While I did not expect the legendary 
maiden to make an appearance for our 
benefit I was however vaguely prepared to 
experience some rough handling as our 
boat approached the “troubled” waters at 
its base, and also to be overcome by the 
threatening aspect of its “towering” 
heights. 

Since neither of these things happened I 
came near sailing past without knowing it. 

Surely the maid who could lure a sane, 
healthy man to such an unattractive spot 
is worthy of every bit of the renown ac- 
corded her by poet and musician. With 
all due respect to the memory of those 
estimable gentlemen of the pen I trust | 
may be forgiven for entertaining a vague 
suspicion that the source of the inspiration 
that led them thus to perpetuate the legend 
of the crafty maiden is rather to be traced 
to a certain product of these vine-clad 
slopes than to an actual inspection of the 
scene. This is merely a suspicion. 

But there are some people who claim to 
be able to account for the most extravagant 
effusions of those same geniuses. Just the 
other day at a hotel in Mainz I was dis- 
cussing modern composers with an Amer- 

can lady. 


The Woman Who Doted on Strauss 


She was a Strauss enthusiast, a maker 
of verse, and had a habit of rolling her 
large liquid orbs heavenward whenever she 
spoke. “Oh, I just worship Strauss,” she 
mused aloud. “To me his every utterance 
is an open book, and a refreshing draught 
to my parched understanding.” 

Had she been in a less reverent mood I 
might have been tempted to answer her in 
the words of a German whom I once over- 
heard rebuking a society belle in a western 


American city. She had openly declared 
that she understood “every line Goethe 
ever wrote!” 


To which the German replied: 

“Then, my dear, you know much 
than Goethe ever did!” 

The American is generally described by 
foreigners as the most unimaginative of 
creatures. 

He has, for instance, permitted his grand 
old Hudson, which is infinitely more ma- 
jestic than the narrower, muddy Rhine, to 
flow on for several centuries past the pic- 
turesque “Rhine-cliffs,” which by the way 
cannot be matched anywhere on the Rhine, 
without producing story-tellers with im- 
aginations sufficiently inflamed to invent a 
hobgoblin or a lovesick maiden for every 
crag and cranny along its rugged shores. 

And then there is also the unrivaled 
Grand Canon of the Colorado! 

By comparison that awe-inspiring won- 
der of the West ought to be good for a 
hundred “hideous monsters” and “bewitch- 
ing elves” for every ten produced by the 
Rhine. 

Where are our minstrels? 

Perhaps, after all, there is more than ap- 
pears on the surface in old Omar’s mis- 
chievous advice to “come, fill the cup!” 

It is no longer a secret that Schubert 
saw a song in the bottom of many a cup 
while seated with his little coterie of con- 
vivial spirits round a table in a _ certain 
Vienna garden. 

Even Beethoven and Wagner were de- 
vout worshippers at the shrine of Bacchus. 
In fact, the latter conceived his “Meister- 
singer” at an inn on the outskirts of Bie- 
brich, a town on the Rhine opposite Mainz. 

Our learned men have established the 
fact that the world’s greatest geniuses were 
natives of the countries where the extract 
of the grape was most favored. 

The despised and downtrodden American 
poet or singer mav find an explanation here 
for the stagnant state of his brain; and he 


more 


might also find it to his interest to set 
about to create the conditions overlooked 
by his too practical forefathers so that in 
future he may sing the song of his Euro- 
pean colleagues, thus: 

“Ho for a merry bumper and a frolic 
with the Muse among the terraced vine- 
yards of the Hudson and the Colorado!” 

The scheme of the American promoters 
who were reported last Spring to be erect- 
ing a large auditorium for the purpose of 
giving orchestral concerts on a big scale 
on the site of the ruins of the famous 
Drachenburg, seems to have fallen through, 
or else the German newspapers are as 
guilty as those of America in publishing 
the fanciful inventions of an “inspired” 
correspondent. 

But there you are again! The report 
came from Bonn on the Rhine, the birth- 
place of Beethoven! 

The Kaiser’s Views on Opera 

Shortly before leaving the boat at Co- 
logne I met a man who told me of an in- 
teresting conversation which took place be- 
tween the German Kaiser upon his recent 
visit to Berne, Switzerland, and Franz 
Kauer, the manager of the city theater. 

Among other things the Kaiser inquired 
into opera conditions in Switzerland, the 
standard maintained, the patronave and the 
tastes of the public, and upon being told 


that the classics are much in demand, re- 
plied : 

“Sehr guter Geschmack” (very good 
taste); “that pleases me!” 


After hearing however that the financial 
results left much to be desired he said: 

“That is also the case in Berlin. Upon 
the whole, opera conditions are bad. It is 
impossible for me to pay the exorbitant 
salaries.” 

“America is engaging everything away 
trom me, 

“There they pay salaries three times the 
size of that of the Chancellor of the em- 
pire. 

“Da kann ich mcht mit!” 

A few days ago I attended a perform- 
ance of “Undine” at the Royal Opera in 
Wiesbaden and was greatly impressed by 
the effective staging of this fantastic work, 
credit for which is due no doubt to Count 
von Hitlsen-Haeseler, the general-intendant 
of the royal theaters of both Berlin and 
Wiesbaden. 

But so far as the singers which I heard 
are concerned Wiesbaden has nothing more 
to fear from the New York managers. 

Their ballet is also quite safe. And I 
shall judge that it has been safe for a 
great many years. 

Operatic Pensioners Abroad 

European operas are very kind to mem- 
bers who have grown old and stout in the 
service, such members as have been over- 
looked by the thieving foreign managers. 
Whenever they have qualified they are re- 
tired with some sort of a decoration and a 
pension, 

Just what degree of incompetency must 
be reached in order to qualify I have — 
quite been able to make out. At the San 
Carlos opera of Naples the limit had not 
been reached by an-especially bulky “signo- 
rina” of the ballet whom I once saw at a 
performance. 

So hampered had she become in her 
movements that whenever her leg refused 
longer to obey she serenely raised her arm 
instead! 

In the ballet at Wiesbaden great 
tundity of figure seems to be a virtue. 

Certain it is that these Fréuleins have 
grossly misinterpreted the poet’s descrip- 
tion of an ethereal Rhine-maiden. 

Yet the Wiesbaden opera enjoys a very 
good reputation in Germany; but in truth 
it can be said to live up to that reputation 
only on the occasions when the Kaiser de- 
cides to visit that city and rushes his gen- 
eral-intendant ahead, together with a 
singer or two from Berlin to insure an 
acceptable performance. 

But to return to the Rhine. 

In showing so openly that I cannot en- 
thuse over it I expect I am inviting the 
contempt of many a German patriot in 
America who would not hesitate to class 
me with the stupid pupil of an exasperated 
German-American music master who on 
one occasion relieved himself in this wise: 
“You don’t know noddink! You nefer dit, 
an’ you always vill!” 


Auf Wiedersehen. 


TO- 


DER WANDERER. 
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) : Slang — When 
yi “Sees Red”? 
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66 OU’VE developed into a fine bluffer, 

haven’t you?” was the greeting 1 

received from an old friend who slapped 

me on the shoulder the other day while I 

took in a bit of sunshine on the Great 
White Way. 

“What do you mean?” I retorted. 

“Weill, didn’t you say in that so-called 
funny column of yours that you had be- 
come a baseball fan? I don’t believe a 
word of it!” 

“Suit yourself. But I am willing to 
prove I am more of a fan than you are,” 
I challenged. 

“Go ahead!” he came back at me. “I’m 
willing to admit you may know something 
about musical people, but—well, let’s see 
what you would call Caruso in the baseball 
lingo?” 

“Haven’t you anything more difficult to 
put over the plate than that? Why, man, 
Caruso is our ‘Big Six’—the operatic 
‘Matty’—the mainstay of the box receipts 
of the opera house! Don’t you know that 
every time Caruso pitches there is a line 
of fans down as far as Twenty-third 
street? And good reliable old Caruso has 
to pitch on every opening night of the 
Winter series—I mean season, of course. 

“Why, Big Six isn’t in it so far as the 
admission price is concerned. Think of it! 
Six dollars a seat!—and the house sold out 
every time. Have you ever been inside the 
gates when Caruso warms up in the first 
inning—act, I should say? No? Well, you 
should hear his loyal rooters, the Italian 
fans, yell and shout with delight when he 
puts another one over the plate and Um- 
pire Toscanini lifts his hand and says, 
‘Strike one!’ Mathewson hasn’t any high 
ones like that, though, of course, Matty’s 
fadeaway—well, Caruso’s mesza voce is 
just as difficult a delivery.” 

3y this time my friend looked faint, but 
I was merciless. 

“But do you know why Caruso really is 
opera’s ‘Big Six’? No? Well, every sea- 
son a lot of old-timers and grouches say, 
‘Now Mathewson has been pitching for 
twelve seasons, but his eye isn’t as good 
any more, and his arm isn’t as_ steady.’ 
And then Big Six comes along as good as 
ever and the other pitchers aren’t in it any 
more. Same with Caruso. Every year he 
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Giorgio Polacco 


‘comes back’ after a lot of people have said 
that he has lost the knack of putting it over 
—and what happens? Caruso is in the box 
in the opening game, the grounds are 
packed, and he pitches more beautifully 
than ever. Of course, both have good sup- 
port in their outfield and any of our lady 





Caruso on the Diamond, as Viewed by 
Viafora 


sopranos catches a fly-bouquet as nicely as 
Murray. 

“Oh, don’t run away! I haven't finished 
yet. Do you know where Caruso has the 
advantage over your Big Six? No? Well, 
it's a shame that Big Six can’t nitch into 
a phonograph—and Caruso can.” 

x *k * 
AST week, on one of those horrible Au- 
tumn days, I found myself in the pour- 
ing rain in Hoboken, where, besides the 
rain, it was pouring new opera sing- 


ers from the Holland American pier. 

I might have guessed as much before ar- 
riving at the landing place of the Pots- 
dam, for on the way over I encountered 
Margulies, the claqueur of the Chicago and 
Metropolitan Opera Companies, who evi- 
dently had combined a pleasure and busi- 
ness trip with these artists. 

Next I found the beaming Howard 
Shelly, press representative of the Chicago 
company, who pointed out to me the com- 
pany’s new tenor, Signor Icilio Calleja. 
The latter was very busy with his baggage 
and some porters and I was just getting 
ready to address him in my choicest Ital- 
ian, when I heard him shout, “Get a move 
on, you fellows!’ Then he turned around; 
and when he saw my astonished face he 
said, in fluent English: “Oh, yes, I speak 
quite a few languages, seven in all, and 
lately I have acquired a good deal of slang, 
which amuses me more than anything else. 
You are a newspaper man, aren’t you? | 
don’t know how far I can trust newspaper 
men with my secrets. I have learned to 
‘Trust in God, all others cash.’ ” 

Incidentally I discovered that Mr. Cal- 
leja, who looks not unlike Caruso, only 
much younger, is a native Egyptian, and 
will therefore have a_ birthright, so to 
speak, to sing the role of Rhadames. Just 
then a customs-house officer came along 
for the twenty-fourth time to interrupt our 
conversation. “Wouldn’t that rattle your 
slats!” exclaimed Mr. Calleja, and disap- 
peared with the custom house officer. 

After Mr. Calleja’s slang I was prepared 
for almost anything, even for hearing Mr. 
Shelly deliver a perfectly .good speech in 
Italian to Mme. Gagliardi, the new Aida 
of the Chicago company. Mme. Gagliardi 
is a tall, strikingly handsome woman, who 
told me how delighted she was to be in 
America. Everything she had seen so far, 
especially the first glimpses of the immense 
harbor, had impressed her verv deeply. 
“The only thing I was afraid of,” she said, 
“was that, being considered a very tall 
woman in my own country, I would feel 
out of place here, but I find, to my great 
delight, that the American woman is as tall, 
and in some cases taller than I am, and | 
feel perfectly at ease on that score.” 

Mr. Shelly then allayed her fears fur- 
ther by explaining in the most perfect Ital- 
ian (which he says he has learned in Phila 
delphia) that Mme. de Cisneros, who is to 
be in the same cast with her, was even 
“piu alta di Lei.” 

* * * 
AESTRO POLACCO, the new con- 
ductor of the Metronolitan Opera 
Company, and his charming wife were last 
week at luncheon at the Italian Club as 
guests of Dora de Philippe, the soprano. 
The conversation was conducted in Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian, in which 
the two newcomers expressed themselves 
fluently. 

Maestro Polacco’s views about this coun- 
try, in which he has, of course, lived be- 
fore, were particularly interesting. 

“If there is one thing I dread,” he said, 
“it is display and loud and vivid colors. | 
cannot admire your American style, archi 
tecturally speaking, and the interior dec- 


orations of most of the New York hotels 


offend me. These immense marble halls 
and marble columns, overburdened with 
gold and ornaments, are really nothing 


more than Babylonianized palaces in which 
it is impossible for me to feel at ease. I 
admit that I may be a man of peculiar 
tastes or, rather, that | have likes and dis- 
likes for which I cannot account. For in- 
stance, a vivid red upsets my nervous sys- 
tem completely. When I heard that rooms 
had been engaged for me at the Ansonia I 
was mortally afraid that they might still 
have in the big entrance hall the horrible 
vivid red paper which was there last year, 
and you can imagine how much of a relief 
it was when I found that they had changed 
the paper to one more in accordance with 
my theory of colors. 

The color I prefer is what we call in 
Italian ‘antique green,’ which is a very soft 
shade often employed as a backeround for 
old gobelins and tapestry.” 

x * x 
ERGEI KLIBANSKI, the noted bari- 
tone and voice trainer, delivered him- 
self of the following uncanny but perfectly 
true story the other day: 

“Last Winter I went with my wife to 
hear ‘Armide’ at the Metropolitan and | 
must say that I enjoyed the old Gluck mas- 
terpiece immensely. We were seated inthe 
center of the auditorium, and directly in 
front of us were two prim old maids, who 
appeared equally interested and_ enthusi- 
astic. One of them, who evidently had 
seen me somewhere before, or had heard 
of me in some way, suddenly turned and 
said: 

““Oh, excuse me, could you perhaps tell 
me whether Alma Gluck is a daughter of 
the composer ?’” 

Sergei Klibanski shook his leonine head 
in silent denial and wisely kept his laughter 
to himself. Lupwic WIELICcH, 


Margulies Trio to Play Pfitzner Sonata 


Chamber music by Hans Pfitzner is 
practically unknown in New York despite 
the fact that the composer has produced 
not a little of it. His Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor for piano and ’cello will, however, 
be heard this Winter at the second concert 
of the Margulies Trio at Afolian Hall on 
January 28. Other works to be played by 
this organization during the season are 
Beethoven’s B Flat Trio, op. 97, Dvorak’s 
I Flat Piano Quartet, Saint-Saéns’s D 
Minor Violin Sonata, Brahms’s C Major 
Trio, Lange-Muller’s Trio in F Minor, 
Strauss’s E Flat Violin Sonata and Rubin- 
stein’s B Flat Trio. The date of the first 
concert has been changed from November 
19 to November 16. 


Hambourg Concert Company in Toronto 
Public Rehearsal 


Toronto, Can., Oct. 21.—The first public 
rehearsal of the Hambourg Concert So- 
ciety on Saturday afternoon drew a large 
audience to hear Jan Hambourg, in a bril- 
liant exhibition of violin virtuosity in Tar- 
tini’s “Trille du Diable;” Boris Hambourg, 
the popular ‘cellist, in a series of numbers; 
Grace Smith, pianist, and Mrs. Kathryn 
Innis-Taylor, soprano. R. B. 
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WHAT IS A SINGER? 








By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 


T might not be amiss if the National 

Pure Food Board which has been de- 
voting much time in the last two years to 
discovering accurate definitions of certain 
much-before-the-public commodities would 
spend some of its leisure hours and exer- 
cise its expertness in answering the ques- 
ton, “What is a singer?” 

On first thought the answer to the ques- 
tion may seem simple, even foolish. A 
singer is, of course, one who sings. But 
hold! One does not answer a question of 


such importance without mature consid- 
eration. If the above-mentioned expert 
board spent some months in research and 
investigation before defining such simple 
commodities as mince meat and whiskey, 
certainly that which constitutes a singer 
ought to arouse as much discussion. Re- 
search, however, is unnecessary, for in the 
past two years has not W. J. Henderson, 
in the New York Sun, provided us with 
all necessary facts as to singers of past 
epochs? 

So far as I have pursued my investiga- 
tions Loudon Charlton, the New York 
manager, has been the only one with cour- 
age enough to express his convictions. 
Says Mr. Charlton: 

“A singer is one whose qualifications of 
success are one-third voice, one-third mu- 
sicianship, style, personality and tact, and 
one-third beauty, jewels and clothes. The 
proportions may vary slightly, but these 
essentials must all be there.” 

Elaborating further, Mr. Charlton went 
on: “I had this brought forcibly to my 
attention a couple of weeks ago when 
Mme. Gadski sang in Toronto at the fes- 
tival. I sat back in the house and listened 
and observed. Her marvelous vocal at- 
tainments were never shown to better ad- 
vantage, but these did not account for her 
success in its entirety. You must remem- 
ber that an audience does not consist en- 
tirely of musicians but is made up of 
people of many kinds, tastes and desires. 
Perhaps we may go still further and, 
eliminating the few professional musicians 
present in any audience, say that ninety 
per cent of any audience consists of people 
in whom the love of music, the love of 
beauty and the worshin of strength of 
personality are fairly equally divided. 

“If this is not so why do audiences al- 
most always seem well-supplied with opera 
glasses when great artists are scheduled 
to appear, why do they go crazy over 
Paderewski when we have pianists who 
are acknowledged as his superior in piano- 
playing ability? The musician, and espe- 
cially the woman singer, must realize that 
she has to appeal to her audience mu- 
sically, that is, through her vocal equip- 
ment, to its intelligence through her style 
and interpretation, to its emotions, through 
her personality and magnetic power, and 
to its visual sense by means of beauty, 


dress, jewels, all of the things which go 
to make up the stage picture. 

“Toronto papers hailed Mme. Gadski as 
glorious Gadski and with this as a cue I 
experimented a little with the daily papers. 
After her astounding success before an 
audience of over 7,000 I sent out 20 tele- 
grams to 20 leading papers in this country. 
They read something like this: 

“*Glorious Gadski sang before an audi- 
ence of over 7,000 in the new Toronto 
Arena, thus inaugurating her annual con- 
cert tour, which includes a month on the 
Pacific coast. She aroused great enthu- 
siasm by her singing of “Elsa’s Dream,” 
from “Lohengrin,’ and Weber’s “Ocean” 
aria, to both of which she had to respond 
with innumerable encores. Altogether she 
dazzled her immense audience by her bril- 
liant performance, her beauty and her ef- 
fective gown and jewels.’ 

“The effect of the telegram was peculiar. 
Some papers ignored it entirely, some 
culled the bare facts of the appearance 
and the size of the audience and one, the 
Chicago /nter-Ocean, printed as follows: 

“*According to a_telesram, mainly 
frantic language, received last evening, 
Mme. Gadski inaugurated her concert sea- 
son, including a month on the Pacific 
coast, last night in Toronto. Her audi- 
ence numbered some 7,000, says the wire. 
“Altogether,” confided her press agent to 
the clicking key, “she dazzled her immense 
audience by her brilliant performance, her 
beauty and her effective gown and jewels.” 
Mme. Gadski is popularly supposed to be 
a singer.’ 

“T would like to publicly thank whoever 
is responsible for the appearance of this 
item in the Jnter-Ocean for that last sen- 
tence. While bv his words he implies that 
most of the ‘frantic language’ refers to 
extraneous matters, expected in a singer 
but, like the family skeleton, seldom men- 
tioned, yet he hits the nail on the head. 
Mme. Gadski is popularly supposed to be a 
singer, not only because she sings mar- 
velously but also because she has the mu- 
sical style, the personality, the ability to 
dress, magnificent jewels, in fact every- 
thing that makes the popular and success- 
ful singer. 

“There are dozens of singers in Amer- 
ica who have wonderfully beautiful voices 
and who, if the voice were the only re- 
quirement, would make tremendous suc- 
cesses and much money, but they occupy 
minor positions because they do not pos- 
sess the other essential requirements. Ask 
any manager whether, when he considers 
taking the management of a new artist, he 
considers other things besides the voice. 
[ think that you will find that some of 
them judge so entirely by appearances, 
coupled with reputation, that they do not 
even hear the singer! 

“What is a singer? A singer is a voice, 
musical style, intellect, an emotionalist, a 
personality, and a visual fulfillment of the 
vocal equipment. Lacking in any one of 
these things her success is problematical.” 





Classics and Sousa Works Mingled in 
St. Paul Programs 


St. Paut, Minn.—With a judicious 
mingling of the classics and the rhythmic 
Sousa compositions, John Philip Sousa and 
his band introduced two programs on Oc- 
tober 18, with the assistance of Virginia 
Root, soprano; Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, 
and Herbert Clarke, cornetist. The num- 
bers included the Liszt First Rhapsody, 
the “Siegfried” Death Music, the melodious 
Andante Cantabile of Tschaikowsky and 
the Largo from the “New World” Sym- 
phony of Dvorak, besides the stirring Sou- 
sa marches and his suites, “The Dwellers 
in the Western World” and “Tales of a 
Traveler.” 30th the conductor and the 
popular soloists were generous with ‘en- 
cores. 





Beatrice Fine’s California Tour 


Beatrice Fine, the New York soprano, is 
ineeting with exceptional success on her 


at the opening concert of the season of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and 
has been engaged by the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as soloist on November 
22. Her tour extends from one end of 
California to the other. 





Max Jacobs Quartet Concerts 


The Max Jacobs Quartet will be heard 
in three concerts this season on Tuesday 
evenings, December 3, January 28 and Feb- 
ruary 25 at Carnegie Lyceum. Mr. Jacobs 
again has several novelties which this year 
are Gretchaninow’s Quartet, op. 2; 
Taneiew’s Quintet, op. 30, for Piano and 
Strings, and a Suite for Violin and Piano, 
op. 16, by H. Gottlieb-Noren, all of these 
“first time.” The other works to be pre- 
sented are Beethoven’s Quartet, op. 18, No. 
4; Mozart’s No. 14 in B Flat; Dvorak, op. 
51; Brahm’s A Minor; Suk’s “Bohemian 
Folk-Songs” and Scharwenka’s Trio, op. 
1. The assisting artists have not yet been 
engaged, but it is assured that they will be 
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VIENNA APPROVAL 
FOR “THE JEWELS” 


Wolf-Ferrari Opera Presented by 
Director Simons Before Crowded 
Houses 


VienNNA, Oct. 12.—After beholding the 
touching graciousness of the Madonna in 
Massenet’s “Jongleur” and the acceptance 
of a nun’s humble duties by the Madonna 
in the Reinhardt pantomime, “Das Mira- 
kel,” Vienna may now revel in the “Jewels 
of the Madonna” in the opera of that name 
by Wolf-Ferrari. There can be no doubt 
of its Vienna success, after the enthusiasm 
with which the work was received by a 
crowded house on the first night of its pro- 
duction October 2, and the large audiences 
wifich it continues to draw. Director Si- 
mons, in producing this opera, has gained 
precedence over the more aristocratic op- 


era house on the other side of the town, as 
he scored last year with the “‘Kuhreigen.” 
Toward a worthy production of the “Jewels 
of the Madonna” Director Simons has done 
his utmost. The reinforced orchestra was 
excellent under a new conductor, Bernhard 
Tittel. Miss. Engel’s dramatic soprano and 
temperament made a fine Maliella; Sabina 
Kalter, a highly promising contralto, 
pleased as Mother Carmela bv a splendid 
voice tastefully handled. Mr. Ziegler’s 
lyric tenor did full justice to the role of 
Gennaro, and the baritone, Kriener, gave 
splendid effect to the part of Rafaele. 

Director Gregor has again shown his art 
as manager in a new stage setting of Puc- 
cini’s “Boheme,” which was brought out 
with entirely new accessories on October 4, 
serving as a sort of début in the nart of 
Rodolfo for the American tenor, Piccaver, 
who sang it in German. His performance 
of the part was a new revelation both as to 
beauty of voice and natural acting. He 
had at least an equal share of the evening’s 
honors with Selma Kurz, the Mimi, who is 
so pronounced a favorite with the Vienna 
public that this-means a great deal. Mr. 
Piccaver will be heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the Winter on his 
leave of absence from the Hofoper. As 
Marcel Mr. Schwarz was excellent, while 
the conductor, Guarnieri, directed the or- 
chestra with warmth and artistic judgment. 
The chorus scenes were particularly well 
done. There were numerous recalls after 
each act and the opera now holds at least 
one place in the weekly repertory. 

As the next novelty “Oberst Chaubert”’ 
(Colonel Chaubert) is announced, the re- 
hearsals for which have already begun un- 
der Conductor Fitelberg. The new ballet 
by Oscar Straus, “The Princess of Tra- 
gant,” will be brought out earlv in No- 
vember. Director Gregor states that the 
receipts of the Hofoner during September 
were the largest ever taken in, about 
$63,200, exceeding those of the same month 
in the previous year by $6600. The veri- 
fied account of the receipts of the Vienna 
Music Festival week indicates that there is 
a net profit of $7,200, which sum will be 
turned over to the municipality of Vienna 
to serve as a fund for similar future ar- 
rangements. 

A master of the ’cello, Arnold Foldesy, 
was heard last Monday at the Bosendorfer 
Saal in Saint-Saéns A Minor Concerto and 


in a Melody, Minuet and Gavotte by 
Handel. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra in_ this 
year’s concerts will produce for a first 


time a piano concerto by A. Arbter, a sym- 
phony by W. Friedemann Bach; “La belle 
au bois dormant,” by A. Bruneau; “Aus 
jungen Tagen,” Goldmark; “Schauspiel” 
Overture, Erich Korngold; “Lustige’ 
Overture, Felix Weingartner and several 
other novelties. 

The “Jugend concerte,’ under the man- 
agement of Hugo Knepler, will introduce 
an innovation in that part of the produc- 
tions will be declamatory.. The excellent 
series for still more youthful musical as- 
pirants, Gisela Springer’s “Vom Ho6ren- 
lernen” (learning by hearing) were fre- 
sumed on the afternoon of October 6 at 
the small Musikvereins Saal, the assisting 
artists being the flutist of the Hofoper, 


Ary van Leuwen, the concert singer Flora 
Volk and the choir of Professor Hans 
Wagner’s singing school. 
_ An interesting child prodigy was revealed 
in the case of a little American girl, Hilda 
Taube, who recently received a_ private 
hearing. After a finishing year’s tuition 
in Vienna she will start concertizing under 
the management of her father. 

Oscar Nedbal, conductor of the Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra, has written a new op- 


eretta entitled “Polenblut,” which will be 
brought out at the Carl Theater. 

The Hungarian piano virtuoso, Erno 
Rapée, was to. have been soloist with the 
Concertverein Orchestra under Ferdinand 
Loewe this Winter, but he could not resist 
the allurement of an American tour and is 
booked with the violinist, Jules Falk, for a 
Mexican tournée, on which he will play the 
Saint-Saéns C Minor Concerto. 

AppiE FuNK. 








FRENCH SONGS FOR 
IRENE ARMSTRONG, 
DE RESZKE PUPIL 














Irene Armstrong, Soprano, Who Has 
Just Completed a Western Tour 


Irene Atmstrong, soprano, one of the 
very few American pupils of Jean de 
Reszke now in the concert field in this 
country, has just completed a concert tour 
which took her as far West as Wheeling, 
W. Va. Miss Armstrong appeared suc- 
cessfully in several cities before this en- 
gagement. In her programs Miss Arm- 
strong offered selections from a wide vari- 
ety of schools, singing songs and arias in 


German, French, Italian and _ English 
marked by clear enunciation, pure tonal 
quality and dramatic ability. Miss Arm- 


strong will repeat her programs of French 
songs, which won favor in New York last 
season, and in addition she will appear in 
miscellaneous recital programs 


‘SUZANNE ”’ ATTRACTS OMAHA 


Wolf-Ferrari Opera Heard by Audience 
of Nearly 5,000 Persons 


OmaHa, NeEs., Oct. 18.—Yesterday eve- 
ning Andreas Dippel presented members 
of the Chicago Opera Company in “The 
Secret of Suzanne.” The performance was 
heard by more than 4500 people, bearing 
testimony to the real dernand for opera at 
reasonable prices. 

The little opera made @ most agreeable 
impression. Alice Zeppilli was heard in the 
title role, while the Count was sung in the 
afternoon by Aurele Borriss and in the 
evening by Alfredo Costa. Sante was im- 
personated by Francesco Daddi. Mr. Bor- 
riss, Mr. Daddi, Henry Hofmeesder, Agnes 
Berry and Alvin Steindel, violinist, were 
heard in the concert which preceded the 
opera, the last named scoring a particular 
success. Excellent accompaniments were 
supplied by Charles Lurvey. 

Evelyn Hooper, the local manager, of 
fers a course of notable concerts. The 
Mendelssohn Choir, Thomas J. Kelly con- 
ductor, in addition to its usual concerts in 
the Spring with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, the choir will sing a program for 
the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
Marion Green, the baritone, being the as- 
sisting artist. The Omaha Symphony 
Study Orchestra, Henry Cox director, will 
make four public appearances and_ the 


Tuesday Morning Musical Club, Mrs. C. 
M. Wilhelm president, will introduce three 
lectures and recitals by Mary Munchoff; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly; Mabelle Crawford 
Walpton, contralto; Mrs. Crofoot and Max 
Landow. 

The music department of the Woman’s 
Club, Ruth Ganson leader, held its first 
meeting yesterday when Frank Kolbaba, 
violinist, made his début and Cora 
Schwartz, soprano, sang charmingly, Helen 
Sadilek accompanying both, while Cecil 
Berryman artistically played a group of 
“Water Pieces.” E. L. W 





HUHN’S “DIVAN” SUNG 


Persian Cycle Quartet Opens Tour with 
Composer at the Piano 


READING, Pa., October 18.—Before an 
audience that completely filled the Acad- 
emy of Music the first subscription concert 
of the series under the direction of Geo. D. 
Haage was given last night. Bruno Huhn’s 
Persian Cycle Quartet; Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, contralto; 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Francis 
Rogers, baritone, with Bruno Huhn at the 
piano furnished an evening of music that 
will be long remembered 

The first part of the program was given 
over to a quartet, “My Bonnie Lass She 
Smileth,” by Edward German, and groups 
of songs for the individual singers. These 
included songs by Tschaikowsky, Foster, 
Wells, Ware, Russell, Franz, Schindler, 
Ronald, Rubinstein, Sinding and Huhn and 
were given in splendid style. 

Then came Bruno Huhn’s “The Divan,” 
a cycle that has made its way to the fore- 
ground of contemporary works in_ this 
form. Its presentation was admirable, an 
ensemble being preserved that was of the 
highest possible order. The presence of 
the composer at the piano added to the 
general interest and at the close the four 
singers and the composer were recalled 
again and again. 
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Mrs. De Peyster—Mrs. Stuyvesant and 
| were disscussing just as you came inthe 
relative merits of Holbein and Van Dyck. 

Mrs. Newrich—Very interesting, I am 
sure, but my personal preference has al- 
ways been for Wagner.—Somerville Joru- 
nal. 

‘kok x 

“T often met the late composer Massenet 
in Monte Carlo,” said a Newport woman. 
“The great composer had a keen sense of 
humor. 

“At a hotel in Monte Carlo an English- 
woman once gave M. Massenet a tea in her 
sitting room overlooking the blue Mediter- 
ranean. She brought out her daughter in 
the middle of the tea, and set her down at 
the piano, and the girl sang, in a voice as 
slender as a cotton thread, the mirror mu- 
sic from “Thais.’ At the end of the song 
the hostess said: 

“Tell me frankly, cher maitre, what do 
you think of my Emily’s voice?’ 


“‘*NMadame,’ said Massenet, ‘I think the 
young lady has a brilliant future in 
sculpture or painting.’—Washington Star. 

x * * 


“What language is the leading iady sing- 


ing ?” 
ng! 


“French, isn’t it?” 

“No: IT can understand 
isn’t that.” 

“Ttalian, perhaps.” 


French, and it 


TWELVE OPERAS ON 
THE SCALA PROGRAM 


Several Novelties in Store 
Milan—Campanini Pur- 
chases a Theater 


Mitan, Oct. 10.—The list of operas for 
the coming Scala season is now complete. 
The twelve selected are 
Verdi; “The Girl of the 
“Faust,” by Schumann; “La _ Habajfiera,” 
Laparra; ‘“Feuersnot” and “Salomé,” 
Strauss; “Oberon,” Weber; “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner; “Le Donne Curiose,” Wolf-Fer- 
rari; “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Montemezzi; 
“Carmen,” Bizet, and Rusti- 
cana,” Mascagni. To these must be added 
the fantastic choreographical spectacle in 
four scenes by Nicola Guerra, figures by 
Alfredo Edel, music by Ivan Huvos. The 
artists engaged are the following: 


for 


Carlos,” 
West,” 


“Don 
Golden 


“Cavalleria 


Signore: Maria Avezza, Maria _ Baccarini, 
Guiseppina LBertazzoli, Linda Cannetti, Ada Cor- 
betta, Margherita d’Alvarez, Maria Donatello, Lu- 
isa Edvina, Inez Maria Ferraris, Lina Garavaglia, 
Rosa Garavaglia, Maria Labia, Nerina Lollini, EI- 
vira Magliulo, Linda Montanari, Tina Poli Ran- 
daccio, Giannina Russ, Carmen Toschi, Luisa Vil- 
Jani; signori: Luigi Baldassarri, Berardo Berardi, 
Giovanni Bourbon, Ettore Cesa-Bianchy Nazzareno 
De Angelis, Bernardo De Muro, Francesco Taz- 
zini, Carlo Galefi, Amleto Galli, Bindo Gasparini, 
Marcello Gooni, Giovanni Martinelli, Enrico Mol- 
inari, Luigi Nontesanto, Pietro -Navia, Michele 
Olivieri, Lodovico Oliviero, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Tawusio Parvis, Adrasto Limonti, Cesare Spadoni, 
Costantino Thos, Enrico Vannuccini. 


The conductor of the orchestra will be 
Tullio Serafin. The season will be opened 
on October 26 with “Don Carlos.” 

Giovanni Giannetti, author of the mu- 
sical poem, “Christ at the Feast of Purim,” 
which will be given in the coming season 
of the Lyric Theater, Milan, and which ob- 
tained such a great success last year at the 
Royal Theater of- Madrid, has finished the 
music to the libretto by Gabriele Gabrielli 
of an opera entitled “Murat.” The opera 
is in four acts, two of which are located 
in the kingdom of Naples during the last 
months of the restless Murat reign; the 
third in Corsica when Givacchino fled from 
Toulon, and the fourth at Pizza, Calabria, 
portraying the tragic landing of the de- 
throned monarch. There are four principal 


characters, Murat, Queen Caroline, the 
Princess of Montalto and General Mac- 
Donald. “Murat” will be given for the 


first time in Italy next Spring and the title 
role will be taken by the tenor, Nicola 
Zerola, who sang formerly at the Manhat- 
tan, New York. 

Cleofonte Campanini has just bought a 
theater from the city of Parma. This 
theater was erected in 1869 by means of a 
large donation from Baron Rodolfo Rei- 
nach. The corporation of Parma has ap- 
proved of the arrangement, notwithstand- 
ing that the householders presented a peti- 
tion against it. The consideration for the 
sale is 180,000 lire, and in addition Maestro 
Campanini is bound to purchase a great 
many fixtures for the sum of 50,000 lire and 
to preserve the building for artistic pur- 
poses. The closing of the sale is fixed for 
January I, I913. 

“Manon Lescaut,” by Puccini, is being 
performed with success at the Dal Verme, 
Milan, and next week “Otello,” by Verdi, 
will be given. The latest novelty of the 
season is announced to be given’ very 
shortly—“Melenis,” by Zandonai. 

ANNIBAL PONCHIELLI. 





“It sounds more like Spanish, or 
sibly Portuguese.” 

“Yonder is Mr. Flanahan, the 
critic. Let us ask him.” 

They questioned Mr. 
smiled grimly. 

“The lady is singing in English,” he 

Newark News. 


pos- 


famous 
Flanahan and he 
said. 
+ * + 


“My boy Louie is indolent,” said the 
musician, “but I must say he is smart.” 


“Is he going to follow in your foot- 
steps?” 
“No. I learned to play the clarinet and 


I’ve got to march at least eight miles every 
time there is a parade. Louie is learning 
the harp, so that they will have to let him 
sit down.”—Washington Star 
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CARUSO 


is singing 


**LOVE IS MINE’’ 
(Clarence Gartner) 
This charming ballad selected by the 
great tenor as his second venture in 
English has proved a worthy successor 
to the World-Wide Success 


**FOR YOU ALONE’’ 
(Henry Geehl) 
The first song sung in English by 
CARUSO. 

To be had of all music dealers and 
Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

Keys for all voices. Orchestrations 
published 

















REGINA VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Special Engagement as Prima Donna 
with Segaldi Grand Opera Company, 
City of Mexico.. Season 1912-13. Open 
for Limited Season of Concert Engage- 
ments in United States after December, 
1912. 

Exclusive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolan Hall, New York 
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= TINDALE CABINETS> 
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out doors; mahogany or 
oak. Very simplesystem 
of filing. $15. up, cash 
or easy terms. 









Send for fully illus- 
trated ‘‘Booklet A,’ or 
call and see them. 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
1 West 34th St., New York 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








IOLIN literature has received a dis- 
tinct addition in William Henry Hu- 
miston’s Suite in F Sharp Minor for violin 
and orchestra,* recently published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel. It is on a par with 
this gifted American musician’s “Southern 
Fantasy” for orchestra, his choral scene, 
“Iphigeneia,” and his five songs. 

Mr. Humiston in this work has written a 
suite which for directness of style, clarity 
of utterance and melodic fertility has not 
been equaled by any American composer 
and by few foreign writers in many: years. 
The work was heard at the MacDowell 
Pageant at Peterboro, N. H., in the Sum- 
mer of 1911, when it was generally con- 
ceded to be the most satisfactory new work 
heard at these festivals. 

It has been published with the orchestral 
accompaniment reduced for the piano, 
which the composer has himself done splen- 
didly. It is in four movements, Maestoso 
appassionato, Scherzo cantabile, Andante 
quasi adagio, Quasi recitativo—allegro 
vivace. The third movement, in particular, 
is an andante of sombre beauty, a piece of 
serious writing which can stand the test of 
careful examination from any standpoint. 

The entire suite is built on a single 
theme, which consists of the three notes, 
F sharp—A—E sharp. To write a work 
on this plan reauires no especial genius; 
too many compositions, indeed, have been 
brought into being in just this way. But to 
make a work interesting throughout and to 
employ a theme in all the four movements 
is a feat of which any composer may well 
be proud. The workmanship of the com- 
position is of a high standard and it cons 
tains those qualities which should make it 
a favorite with concert-violinists both in 
America and abroad. The work is ded- 
icated to Maud Powell, who played it on 
her tour last season. 





*Suite 1n F SwHArp Minor. For Violin and 
Orchestra. By William Henry Humiston. Edition 
for Violin with Piano Accompaniment. Published 
by Breitkopf and Hartel, New York. Price $1.50. 

x * x 

[CTOR HARRIS has recently added 
to the literature of the modern song 
with three songs} for a solo voice with 
piano accompaniment. They are “The 
Half-Ring Moon,” ““Way Down South” 
and “Wind of the Western Sea” and are 

published by the John Church Company. 

“The Half-Ring Moon,” to a _ well-con- 
ceived poem of John B. Tabb, is one of the 
most individual songs that Mr. Harris has 
yet written. It is a sincere song, serious 
and still sufficiently cheerful to sustain in- 
terest throughout. The melodic phrases are 
finely rounded and a note of deep pathos is 


sounded, one that has a significant mean-, 


ing. It is inscribed to the popular Amer- 
ican baritone, Reinald Werrenrath. 

In “’"Way Down South” and “Wind of 
the Western Sea” one finds the composer 
in another mood. For the former song the 
composer has chosen a Frank L. Stanton 
poem, not a dialect one, however, and 
to it has written music which not only 
suits the poem but which reflects each idea 
most satisfactorily. “Wind of the Western 
Sea” is a song of restrained passion, one 
that has for its basis a strong rhythmic 
figure which is carried out with taste and 
musicianly insight by the composer. 

These three songs show-above all work- 
manship of the highest order, melodic 
fertility and, what is most admirable, a 
genuineness of expression that stamps their 
creator as a musician of serious purpose. 
They are neither old-fashioned nor hyper- 
modern, in the present-day sense of the 
word, yet they are modern enough to in- 
terest the concert-singer of to-dav and the 
audience which attends song-recitals. 





*THREE SONGS FoR A SOLO Voice, witH Prano 
ACCOMPANIMENT. By Victor Harris. “The Half- 
Ring Moon.”” “’Way Down South.” ‘Wind of 
the Western Sea.”’ Published by the John Church 
Company, Cincinnati, New York and _ London. 
Price 60 cents each. 

a ae 


SIMPLE song that has the merit of 
being melodious, if not exactly new 
in content, is “Dream Girl, Caress Me,”t by 
Katharine Miller Gunn, a Richmond com- 
poser. It is more in the style of the song 
of years gone by than in our modern 
idiom. The composer has also written the 
text for her song. A. W. K. 
t**Dream Girt Caress Me.”’ Song for a High 


Voice. By Katharine Miller Gunn. Published by 
Brehm Bros., Erie, Pa. Price 50 cents. 





S the pearls of Edward MacDowell’s 
song writings are distributed among 
a large number of volumes it would be well 
if some attempt were made to collect them 
in one, and something along this line has 
been done by MacDowell’s publisher, Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt has issued, 
in a volume of eighteen pages, “Six Se- 
lected Songs,’$ by the American com- 
poser. The collection comprises “Thy 
Beaming Eyes,” “A Maid Sings Light,” 
“To a Wild Rose,” “Deserted,” “Fair 
Springtide” and “Menie.” Not all of these, 
to be sure, represent MacDowell at his 
very best, though they are all good enough 
to make the edition amply worth while. 
“To a Wild Rose” is familiar, of course, 
as the most popular of the “Woodland 
Sketches.” Words for the vocal version 
have been supplied by Herman Hagedorn. 
The propriety of the transformation of a 
popular piano piece to a song, while dis- 
tinctly questionable, is something that can- 
not be discussed in detail at present. The 
composition has been transposed from its 
original key, A major, to G flat, and it loses 
some of its limpid color in consequence. 
This collection is for high voice. A _ vol- 
ume for low voice, containing different 
songs, is promised shortly. H. ¥.. P. 


§**S1x SeLectep Sones.” By Edward MacDowell. 
For a High Voice. Published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


x *k * 
LORENT SCHMITT, modern of 
moderns and a composer who has 
written much interesting music, is repre- 
sented by a new orchestral work of en- 
gaging proportions in the recent Durand 
issues. 

It is “La Tragédie de Salomé,”’§ sym- 
phonic poem after Robert d’Humiéres, con- 
sisting of Prelude, Danses des Perles, Les 
Enchantements sur la Mer, Danse des 
Eclairs and Danse de L’Effroi. If one 
were to’ examine such a score from the 
standpoint of mastery, of skill in instru- 
mentation and the like, one would doubt- 
less award M. Schmitt the distinction of 
being one of the ablest exponents of the 
orchestral idiom of modern France. 

But is brilliant orchestral writing suff- 
cient to make a work an important contri- 
bution to the literature? Hardly, when 
our present-day composers are conspicu- 
ous for this qualification more than any 
other. Florent Schmitt, however is the 
happy possessor of musical ideas, which 
apart from their orchestral garb, are note- 
worthy. and highly individual. His melodic 
vein is fancifully managed and _ reveals 
much of the poet. Harmonically he is as 
free as Debussy or Ravel, though he seems 
to temper his combinations with a sanity 
that shows a well-balanced musical mind. 

There are splendid moments in the work 
and it will be heard with interest in 
America. 





§“La TraGépig pE Satomé.”’ Symphonic Poem 
for Orchestra. By Florent Schmitt, op. 50. Pub- 
lished by A. Durand & Fils, Paris, France. Price, 
Miniature Orchestral Score, 15 fr. net. 

*k * x 

HE Berlin firm of Ed. Bote and G. 
Bock publishes a piano arrangement, 
two hands, of the fascinating “Italienische 
Serenade” of Hugo Wolf.t The transcrip- 
tion is the work of one Victor Junk, and 
is a musicianly replica of Wolf’s extraor- 
dinary composition. Herr Junk has made 
his arrangement from the score as origin- 
ally written by the composer, namely, for 
strings, wood-wind and horns. We in 
America are familiar with it as a string 
quartet, Wolf having later arranged it 
himself. The indications of the instru- 
mentation, such as Str., Hbil., V1., ete., are 
therefore all the more interesting, and one 
realizes how effective the work must be 
as originally planned. As Herr Junk has 
arranged it, it is quite playable and has 
much charm. Its panoramic beauties are 
preserved and the highly original rhythms 
and melodic phrases are well transferred 
to the piano, that instrument by which 
the music of the masters, be it symphonic, 
operatic, chamber music or what not, is 
made the common property of all who 
perform on it. This arrangement should 
be in the library of all Wolf admirers; 
it is worthy of mention that Max Reger 

has arranged it for four hands. 

A. W. K. 


t“ITALIENISCHE SERENADE.”’ By Hugo Wolf. Ar 
ranged for the Piano by Victor Junk. Published 
by Ed. Bote & G. Bock, Berlin, Germany. Price 
M. 2. 50. 
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Dr. H. Leichtentritt, in “Signale,” Berlin 
(Translated)—A fine impression made Miss 
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number of Chopin pieces, in the playing o 
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taste, and an energetic temperament pleased 
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New Songs Sung with Immense Success 
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ful work and ability to play and direct a 
choir with distinction. 

Every Monday night at 8 o’clock a pub- 
lic recital is played by one of the students 


CARL GATHERS MATERIAL 
FOR GUILMANT MEMOIRS 


Noted Organist Preparing Recollections 
of His Master—A Book That Will 
Interest Organists 





a am | 


eens 


URING William C. Carl’s retent visit F 
to Paris he was the guest of the 3 


family of the late Alexander Guilmant. 
Among the entertainments given in his 
honor was a luncheon arranged by Felix 
Guilmant at Marguery’s famous café on 


the Grand Boulevard. The group shows 
Mr. Joseph Bonnet, the famous Guilmant 
pupil, and one of the most brilliant organ- 
ists- before the public, and M. Felix Guil- 
mant, the artist; Mme. Marie Louise 
Loret (née Guilmant), and Dr. Carl. 

Much valuable matter was arranged for 
the Guilmant Memoirs which Dr. Carl is 
writing and important data secured. One 
letter which will be of special interest to 
organists the world over is Guilmant’s 
ideas regarding the interpretation of the 
great G Minor Fugue by Bach. The letter 
was written to the Baron Ferdinand de 
la Tombelle, and loaned by him for the 
Memoirs. 

A new edition of the Organ Works of 
Guilmant is now being prepared. The 
editors will include the names of his two 
famous pupils, Joseph Bonnet in Paris and 
William C. Carl in New York. 

Since the return from Europe Dr. Carl 
has been busily engaged in arranging for 
the season at the Guilmant Organ School, 
which has begun its fourteenth year under 
the most favorable conditions. 

Twenty-five students holding New York 


From Left to Right: 
Felix Guilmant, the Artist, and Mme. 
Marguery’s Café in Paris 





Dr. William C. Carl, 


mour Schweitzer gave two, and Harry 
Oliver Hirt and Grace Leeds Darnell each 
one. ; 

Dr. Carl is untiring in his efforts to 





Joseph Bonnet, the French Organist; 
Marie Louise Loret (née Guilmant) at 





City positions is a record which any insti- in the Old First Presbyterian Church. give every advantage and opportunity to 

tution would be proud of. The Guilmant These recitals are commanding wide at- the members of the school. Students are 

Organ School can boast of this achieve- tention, and the programs are invariably aided in securing church positions, and a 

ment. Of this number several are receiv- interesting and well chosen. During the large percentage of those now playing have 

ing large salaries and their being retained summer months Clarence Albert Tufts secured them through the personal influ- 

year after year demonstrates their success- played fourteen; in October, Henry Sey- ence of Dr. Carl. 

J. Alfred Schehl Now Music Director of She will sing at a concert at Carnegie Ly- fined to Russian numbers, but will em- 

Ohio Institution ceum on October 24, and Mme. Marie brace songs in German, French and [ng- 

ss ; Cross Newhaus will give a reception in _ lish. - —————— 

_ Cincinnati, O., Oct. 20—J. Alfred her honor for the Société des Beaux Arts Thornton Recital Opens Season of 

Schehl has _been appointed director of at her studios on November 2. Worcester Club 

music at St. Xavier’s College. He will have The American Institute of Applied sates 

charge of the glee club, the junior choir Music will give a reception in Miss Loef- Worcester, MaAss., Oct. 30.—Eleanor 


orchestra. Mr. Schehl is 
Mozart Club. 


and the college 


; : fler’s honor and Miss Chittenden will ac- 
also director of the 


company her in a number of selections 
On November 4 Miss Loeffler will sing for 
the Manhattan Literary Club. 





Concerts Arranged for Emma Loeffler 


dramatic 
appear- 


the American 
make her first 


Emma Loeffler, 


soprano, who will Mme. Dimitrieff’s New York Recital 


ance in concert this season at Afolian Hall Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian so- 
on November 8, under the management ot prano, will give a song recital at A¢ohan 
Haensel & Jones, is arranging for an ex- Hall, Sunday evening, November 10. On 
tensive tour through the United States. this occasion her program will not be con- 


Rosalie Thornton, the popular pianist, 
opened the season on the Friday Morning 
Club with a recital on October 18. Of 
particular interest was a group of Schu- 
mann numbers which were extremely well 
played. The pianist presented two Brahms 
numbers with keen conception of their 
poetic content further offerings were 
Chopin’s Sonata in B. Flat, Liszt’s D 
Flat Etude and “Cascades,” by Gebhard. 


MME. GADSKI FETED BY 
TWO LOS ANGELES CLUBS 


Soprano’s First Concert Followed by 
Gamut and Dominant Receptions 
and Matinée Recital 


OS ANGELES, Cat., Oct. 21.—Follow- 
ing Mme. Gadski’s 
concert of Tuesday night was the 
guest of the Gamut Club on Wednesday 
night, of the Dominant Club the next day 
and she sang a second program .Saturday 
afternoon at the Auditorium. At her sec- 
ond recital the singer displayed her rare 
art to acapacity house and it was a more 
enthusiastic audience than greeted the 
singer on Tuesday. 

The Gamut Club welcome to Mme. Gad- 
ski was a pronounced success. The guest 
graciously sang to her audience of I50 
men and listened interestedly to their mu- 





Johanna opening 


she 


sical offerings. Jamie Overton played a 
Saint-Saéns Allegro and Corelli-Kreisler 
Variations. Homer Grunn_ was. called 
upon as one of Los Angeles’s capable 
pianists. Juan de la Cruz, a visiting bari- 
tone, proved himself a rarely good singer 
and Edward Schneider, Mme. Gadski’s ac- 
companist, contributed artistic solos. Mme. 
Gadski sang a “Tannhauser” aria, fol- 
lowed by “Annie Laurie.’ The triple 


quartet of the Orpheus Club was in vocal 
evidence, under the leadership of Joseph 
Dupuy. 

Mme. Gadski’s Dominant Club reception 
was an al fresco affair at the residence of 


Mrs. L. L. Selby, the president. About 
sixty of the woman musicians who make 
up the club were present. No formal pro- 
gram was given. The singer’s daughter, 
Lotte Tauscher, was an attractive figure 
at the reception. W. F. G. 


Brooklyn Oratorio Seeks New Members 


The Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
ning an active 


is begin 


campaign for new members 
Sopranos, altos, tenors and basses are 
sought by Walter Henry Hall, the con- 
ductor. The society participates in the 
Columbia University Festival Chorus, in 
addition to giving its own concerts in 
Brooklyn and regular Tuesday nig sht re 
hearsals in Brooklyn. eh oy ye 


Mme. Arral’s Recital November 4 


Mme. Blanche Arral, the French colora 
tura soprano, will give her first A€olian 
Hall recital on Monday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 4, this appearance opening a_ limited 
tour she will make under the management 
of Loudon Charlton. Mme. Arral’s pro 
gram will contain numbers in French, I[tal- 


ian, Russian, Spanish and English. 
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AFTER THE VIRTUOSO CONDUCTOR 


What Next ?—Evolution of the “Prima Donna” of the Baton— 
The Responsibility of Richard Strauss—-Composer with an 
Overwhelmingly Human Message Needed—New Ideal Must 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 


Virtuosity 








N the not distant past the great orches- 
tral conductors were idealists, and stood 
for Beethoven. To-day they are 
and stand chiefly 
we wonder, will 


chiefly 
“virtuoso conductors” 
for themselves. What, 
they be to-morrow? 
The advent of the virtuoso conductor 
has been sufficiently deplored to make it 
unnecessary to deplore it further. Be- 
sides, deploring doesn’t do any good, ex- 
cept to give the deplorer a self-satisfying 
sense of superior insight and intelligence. 
Some time ago I pointed out the fact that 
all musical affairs revolve about that great 
central point, the creation of music, and 


derive their qualities from it—the con- 
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ductor of the type of Richter, or Seidl, or 
Thomas being the direct product of Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, while the modern 
virtuoso conductor is the product of the 
virtuoso composer. The difference be- 
tween Anton Seidl and the virtuoso con- 
ductor of to-day is merely the difference 
between Richard Wagner and Richard * 
Strauss. 


Status of the Composer’s Art 


To judge by the present high status of 
the orchestral conductor and the rapid 
growth of the symphony orchestra, the 
art of conducting would seem just now to 
be in a particularly substantial condition. 
As a matter of fact it is not. It is in a 
brilliant condition, but it reminds one of 
those vivid exotic hothouse growths which 
strike their roots into boxes of over-rich 
earth and not into the solid soil. Of 
highly perfected technic there is plenty, 
probably more than ever before. But 
technic does not save. Contrapuntal tech- 
nic did not save the thirty-voiced fugues 
of the Netherland school, nor, for all the 
aftermath of a Tetrazzini, did technic in 
coloratura save the once universal style 
of Italian singing to the musical dramatic 
stage when Wagner presented a better 
ideal. 

Therein is the crux of the matter. A 
veritable steel-plated technic will crumple 
like tissue paper before the artillery of a 
more timely ideal. In so far as the art 
of conducting to-day rests upon technical 
display—and it does so in no over-light 
manner—it must fall before the first dem- 
onstration of a worthier, that, is to say a 
more human, ideal of conducting. 

Perhaps it is not so much the art of 
conducting as the art of being a con- 
ductor, which needs attention. We are 
not speaking of the manner in which a 
man moves his arm (although that may 
be very important), but of the manner in 
which a man relates and applies himself 
to our time and its needs. 


Because of Richard Strauss 


It is not to be thought that the older 
ideal in America died because Seidl and 
Tlomas died, even though it is true that 
that ideal died with those men. That ideal 
died chiefly because Richard Strauss was 
born—taking Strauss as the archetype of 
the modern. At the time when Seidl and 
Thomas were in their prime America 
knew only two composers for the orches- 
tra whom it was allowed to call great, 
Beethoven and Wagner. Haydn and Mo 
zart were in the apostolic line because they 
led up to Beethoven. The works of other 
composers had to be admitted to sym- 
phony programs for variety’s sake, but the 
conductors did it apologetically and with 
set teeth. The public was ignorant of the 
progress which more modern composers 
were making, and public opinion in gen- 
eral supported the attitude of the con- 
ductors, which was that a true dignity was 
to be maintained only by a close adherence 
to the traditional great ones. Jt was not 
that the American public wanted to hear 
only Beethoven (Thomas knew otherwise 
to his sorrow) but it had early studied its 
music at the knee of a none too modern 
Germany, and dutifully respected only 
those whom it was taught to respect. On 
such an opinion reputations could be built 
and supported in Thomas’s day even 
among people who ardently craved relaxa- 
tion from the stern and lofty standards 
of the Teutonic giants. Indeed it may be 
thought that the attiude of Theodore 
Thomas himself was not a little respon- 
sible for the reluctance of the public to 
come into the fold, for austerity is always 
somewhat uninviting, especially to a gar- 
den of such enchanting fruits as those of 





music. Even the best of people do not 
like to be ordered into heaven by a dic 
tator. 

Anton Seidl represented a somewhat 
different aspect of the older ideals. In 


fact as a special Wagnerian emissary he 
was rather a champion of the new. He 
may be regarded as one who stood par- 
ticularly close to the Wagnerian tradition 


through his earlier personal association 
with the master of Bayreuth. There was 
nothing of austerity in his attitude; to 
continue to give out the message of in- 
spiration which he had received at first 
hands from Wagner in his growth was 
for him a most simple and natural course. 


What Seid! and Thomas Escaped 


Seidl and Thomas escaped much. Theirs 
was a struggle for foreign conauest in a 
noble and definite cause. They strove 
mightily, and won; and if they saw, at 
the end, the signs of the upheaval which 
would disarrange the musical maps which 
had guided them, they were at least spared 
many miseries of a later musical genera- 
tion which has been without either chart 
or compass. The ideals of musical com- 
position of their time made them what 
they were, as conductors. Later other 
ideals of composition were to arise which 
would make another sort of conductors. 

The world of composition, meanwhile, 
was like a seething cauldron. The new 
mass of orchestral music which arose was 
possessed of a freshness of interest and a 
‘“livingness” which demanded and com- 
manded attention. Perhaps the composers 
did not speak with the mighty authority 
of Beethoven and Wagner, but at least 
new life was present, and genuine new life 
is not to be ignored, even if it does not 
present itself in forms of ultimate per- 
fection. 

Among the new musical tendencies the 
one toward the augmentation of the or- 
chestra was seized upon by Richard 
Strauss with particular aviditv. as well as 
the tendency to exhaust every sound- 
making possibility of the instruments, too 
often, it may be whispered, at the expense 
of musical thought. He set the orchestra 
a task technically beyond the one set it 
by either of the earlier men, and brought 
forth from it numerous and more dazzling 
tonal effects. 


A Short Step 


From this circumstance to the advent of 
the virtuoso conductor is the shortest of 
steps. The conductors of orchestras were 
naturally much interested in any one who 
could do things bevond belief with the 
erstwhile so familiar instrument under 
their hands. The conductors had not only 
a new toy, but also a new means of get- 
ting into the limelight and of surpassing 
their competitors. Naturallv. the great 
conductor became the one who could most 
brilliantly put his orchestra through its 
paces. One can readily imagine the or- 
chestral cbudlietor as a priest of Beetho- 
ven or of Wagner. It is difficult to imag- 
ine a priest of Richard Strauss. The con- 
ductor as high priest of his art vanished 
with the dusk of the earlier musical gods. 
One need not risk the charge of belittling 
the purely musical powers of Strauss in 
pointing out the manner in which his or- 
chestral powers have predominated in 
modifying the conductor’s world, and the 
conductor’s nature. 

The logical way out of this horrid and 
heartless self-consciousness of virtuosity 
which has crept like a chilling frost over 
the world of orchestral music would be 
the arising of a composer with a timely 
message of so overwhelmingly human a 
nature that virtuosity could no more carry 


it than coloratura could interpret the 
“Ring.” Such a composer would compel 
the re-humanization of conductors. Nor 


would this mean the elimination of Strauss 
any more than the present régime means 


the elimination of Beethoven and Wag- 
ner. Merely a new force would prepon- 
derate and be the determining factor in 


character of the conductor. 


New Ideal Wanted 


Meanwhile, the conductor is left to ex- 
tricate himself from his dilemma of vir- 
tuosity as best he can. He can scarcely 
do this without forming some kind of a 
new ideal, whether the Messianic composer 


forming the 


arrives or not. Virtuosity means the 
thought of self, and the thought of self 
is the slaying of the soul of music. Per- 


haps he will be the Messianic conductor 
who breaks through the bounds of the 
narrow culture world which now hampers 
and thwarts him, and who dedicates him- 
self wholly, and his orchestra as far as 
may be possible, to the service of the whole 
people. It is not unthinkable that sym- 
phony societies may in the future find 
broader uses for their orchestras than 
those to which they are now put, or that 
municipalities may find a greater function 
for their symphony societies than that in 


which they now serve. Such a_ course 
would give the conductor a new purpose 
in life and a new character. 





“Carmen” to Open Baltimore Season of 
Chicago Opera Company 


BaA.LtiMorE, Oct. 28.—The Chicago Opera 
Company will open its Baltimore season 
on November 1 with “Carmen.” The cast 
will include Maria Gay in the title rdéle; 
Dalmorés as Don José, Hector Dufranne 
as the Toreador and either Alice Zeppilli or 
Edna Darch as Micaela. W. J. R. 
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PROVIDENCE WELCOMES 
DR. MUCK ON RETURN 


Tribute to Conductor at First Concert of 
Boston Symphony—Calvé Opens 
the Local Season 

PROVIDENCE, Oct. 24.—A double event, the 
opening of the local Boston Symphony 
season and the return of Dr. Karl Muck, 
drew a large audience on Tuesday evening 


with a personal greeting of applause for 
the conductor. Dr. Muck chose for his 
rincipal number Sgambati’s Symphony in 
D Major, which he read with poetic feeling, 
and the uniformly brilliant playing of the 
orchestra under his direction was apparent 
throughout the evening. The soloist_was 
Marie Rappold, who sang the air of Eliza- 
beth from “Tannhauser” and a recitative 
and aria from “Der Freischiitz.” Both of 
her numbers were well received, but she 
excelled in the Weber number, which was 
marked by sympathetic feeling and elegance 
of style, winning much applause. 

The Providence musical season was aus- 
piciously opened on Friday evening when 
Mme. Emma Calvé and her husband, Cali- 
leo Gasparri, the tenor, assisted by Emili- 
ano Renaud, pianist, were heard in a con- 
cert. The audience was most appreciative, 
and both artists responded to encores. Cal- 
vé’s voice was fresh and pure, her delivery 
of “In Questa Tomba,” by Beethoven, be- 
ing most artistic. In the “Carmen” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” selections which 
Mme. Calvé sang with her husband, she 
pleased the audience particularly. Mr. 
Gasparri’s interpretation of an aria from 
“Pagliacci” was excellent. Mr. Renaud’s 
work as accompanist was satisfactory, 
while his solo numbers were given in a 
musicianly manner, his own composition 
being especially well played. 

The Chopin Club, Mrs. C. L. Harris pres- 
ident, met for the first time on Thursday 
morning with a program of classic German 
composers under the direction of Mrs. F. 
S. Sibley. Howard White, the basso, for- 
merly of the Boston Opera Company, sang 
Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Wind and Waves” 
in a splendid manner. G. F. H. 








Schumann-Heink Exhausts Capacity of 
Ann Arbor Auditorium 


ANN Arpor, Oct. 23.—The thirty-fourth 
season of the Choral Union was begun last 
night when Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a 
song recital and for the first time at a pre- 
festival concert hundreds of people were 
refused admission to University Hall. In 
this concert Mme. Schumann-Heink ap- 
peared at her best and never in her nu- 
merous previous appearances in Ann Arbor 
has she been more royally received and 
more sincerely appreciated. Her glorious 
voice resounded throughout the Auditorium 
and her charming personalitv established 
her instantly on terms of intimacy with the 
audience. \. & o 





More Metropolitan Opera Arrivals 


A new premiére danseuse of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Marguerite Pez- 
zatini by name, arrived in New York from 
Naples October 24, on the Kénig Albert of 
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HEINEMANN LEAVES FOR YEAR’S TOUR IN EUROPE 








Alexander Heinemann, the “Lieder” Singer (1), and Fay Foster (2), His Assistant, 














with a Part of Their Class in San Francisco 


LEXANDER HEINEMANN, the pop- 
ular German baritone, who recently 
returned from a successful concert and 
teaching season in the West, sailed last 
week Tuesday on the Kaiser Wilhelm I/ 
for Europe, where a number of concert 
engagements are awaiting him. His _ con- 
cert tour will last fully a year and will not 
enable Mr. Heinemann to return to this 
country prior to January, 1914. 


Mr. Heinemann’s class in San Francisco 
numbered over fifty, among which were 
many professionals and teachers. The 
above photograph shows Mr. Heinemann 
with a part of this large class. On his 
right is seated Fay Foster, the clever young 
American composer, who some years ago 
won a prize offered by “Die Woche” for 
the best composition. Miss Foster will 
teach Mr. Heinemann’s method during the 
coming Winter in New York. 





the North German Llovd line. Other pas- 
sengers, all of the Metropolitan, were Giu- 
lio Rossi, the bass; Antonio Pini-Corsi, the 
bufio bass, and Gennaro Papi, who is to be 
an assistant conductor. On the Friedrich 
der Grosse, arriving on the same day, were 
Richard Hagemann, also an assistant Met- 
ropolitan conductor; his wife, Rosina Van 
Dyck, soprano, and Lucia Fornaroli, dan- 
seuse, both of the Metropolitan. 





Music of To-day Is “Sick,” Says Isidore 
de Lara 


[From an Interview by Kate Carew in New 
York Tribune.] 


“What about music in Paris to-day?” I 


asked. 
“It’s sick,” responded the composer 
promptly, “really sick. But I think music 


everywhere is sick at the moment. 

“To begin with, there’s a misunderstand- 
ing between composers and managers; they 
don’t work in harmony. Then things are 
in a sort of transitory stave. No one 
knows exactly what is wanted. The new 
school is partly responsible for this. 
Strauss and Debussy, for instance, have 
had a deplorable effect on opera. They 
have no toleration or care for the human 
voice. They write only for the orchestra, 
which has become the soul of the drama. 
This, to my mind, is a great mistake, for 


no instrument can get the effect of that 

which has gone through the human heart.” 
“What's the effect of this on singers?” 
“A fatal one. There are few ood sing- 

ers at present. They’re no longer trained 

properly. Their chief task is to get over 

the orchestra; the finer gradations of the 

hum in instrument are disregarded.” 
“Does this apply to American singers ?” 
ade gs singers | all over the w world.” 


Christine Miller Offers Explanatory 
Data in Lima Program 
Lima, O., Oct. 2—The Woman’s Music 


Club presented Christine Miller in recital 
for the opening concert of the season, and 
the popular contralto was greeted by a ca- 
pacity house. Miss Miller’s offerings were 
made doubly interesting by explanations at 
appropriate places in the program. Besides 
Miss Miller’s charming personality her 
rare vocal gifts and interpretative powers 
were strikingly illustrated in a representa- 
tive program of twenty songs, all but six 
of which were sung in English. 





The complete compositions of Beethoven 
in the character of chamber-music for 
piano and violin; for piano and ’cello, and 
for piano, violin and ’cello, are to be given 
in a series of Berlin concerts this season 
by Arthur Schnabel, Carl Flesh and Jean 
Gerardy. 
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BERLIN HEARING FOR 
WORKS BY GRUENBERG 


Composer Presents Two Instrumental 
Pieces and Several Songs of Ultra- 
Modern Tendency 


Bertin, Oct. 7—The essence of mod- 
ernism was not wanting Tuesday evening 
at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Saal, in the 
program devoted to compositions by L. T. 
Gruenberg. Mr. Gruenberg, though of 
Russian birth, was reared in America and 
remained under the influence of American 
instruction until his twenty-first year, after 
which he pursued his studies under Koch 
and Busoni in Berlin. The program con- 


sisted of a Suite for violin and piano which 
was very admirably executed by Carl 
Flesch and Egon Petri; a series of “Im- 
pressions” for piano played by the com- 
poser himself, and six songs interpreted by 
Hermann Weissenborn with the comnoser 
at the piano. 

What may be said of one holds good in a 
sense for all the compositions. Mr. Gru- 
enberg is by no means a master-architect. 
Nevertheless, though his ideas are still in 
a rather chaotic stage, the composer does 
not fail to convince his hearers that he 
has ideas and that in some cases those ideas 
have taken on definite form. For the most 
part, however, they assume the mere shape 
of improvisations. A_ slight Debussyan 
influence frequently made itself felt, but 
there was plainly no deliberate attempt at 
trespassing on the Frenchman’s property. 
Mr. Gruenberg exhibited a well-developed 
technic for comnosition and revealed a mu- 
sical intellect which, with more attention 
to the logical coherence of matter, bids fair 
to attain its aims. 

The Suite, for violin and piano, was en- 
thusiastically received, a fact undoubtedly 
due in a great measure to the brilliant ex- 
ecution of Mr. Flesch. 
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Sung by MISS FLORENCE HINKLE 
“Music ef Hungary" 
By CELESTE D. HECKSHER 
Reoent he og in e, Wieeiinaine, Pe. 
0! ril 16; Atlan 
48; New vol Dee? 23, March oo os 16. 
By the Same Composer: 
GYPSY LULLABY; WHY I! LOVE 
THEE; PASTORAL LULLABY; 
SERENADE; L' ANCE GARDIEN; 
NORSE MAIDEN'S LAMENT; 
Price 60 Cents each. 
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Laura Tolman 


Violoncellist 
Recitals Concerts 
For terms address: 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
505 Fifth Ave... New York 
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New York 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


. Great American BARITONE 
In America, February to June, 1913 


Management - R. E. JOHNSTON 
CHARLES L. WAGNER - Associate Manager 


Commercial — Bidg., N. W. Cor. Broadway and 4st St., N. Y. 
Paris Studio, 17 Rue Mozart 
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BARITONE 
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BROOKLYN 


John Chipman 


TENOR 
Cencert, Oratorio, Recitai 


Management : 
M. HB. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘THE BROOKLYN 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 


T. BATH GLASSON . - Cendueter 
70 PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 
Engagements now booking for Spring Festivale 
Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 


5 West 38th Street, New York 
82 Lewis Avenue 
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Voice Culture 


Studio 807-808 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


EDNA DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address, 131 W. 81st Street 
Tel. 9054 Schuyler, New York City 
W. L. Radcliffe, 406 Star Building, naton 
D. C., Telephone: Main 788 
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LECTURE RECITALS 


Composer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach 
580 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Mass. 
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PEOPLE’S SINGING CLASSES 





Twenty-first Season Begun Under Direc- 
tion of Frank Damrosch 


The People’s Singing Classes of New 
York, under the general direction of Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, began their twenty-first 
consecutive season, on October 20. These 
classes, devoted to the study of sight- 
singing and choral practice, are open to 
any music-lover without examination or 
trial of voice. No previous knowledge of 
music is required except for admission to 
the higher grades. The age requirement 
for men is at least eighteen years, for 
women at least sixteen. A nominal mem- 
bership fee of ten cents is charged at each 
lesson, which covers all the expenses of 
the classes and maintains them on the self- 
supporting basis on which they were 
founded at Cooper Union in 1892. 

A Sunday afternoon class meets at three 
o’clock at the University Settlement, No. 
184 Eldridge street; evening classes meet 
at 8.15 on Mondays at Public School No. 
66, Eighty-eighth street, near First avenue, 
beginning October 28, and at 815 on Fri- 
days at Public School No. 186, 145th street, 
near Amsterdam avenue, beginning Octo- 
ber 25. The Bronx will have a class inthe 
Morris High School at 166th street and 
3oston Road on Friday evenings, and 
Brooklyn will have a class at Public School 
No. 75 Evergreen avenue, near Grove 
street, on Tuesday evenings. 

The chorus of graduates known as the 
People’s Choral Union will rehearse in two 
sections, the one meeting on Sunday after- 
noons at Public School No. 27 in Man- 
hattan, Forty-second street, near Third 
avenue, while the other rehearses on Mon- 
day evenings, at the Second Church of the 
Disciples of Christ, 169th street, near 
Franklin avenue, in the Bronx. 

Applications for membership and_in- 
quiries are receivable at any class or by 
the secretary, Grace Stahl, Post Office box 
112, Madison Square Station, New York. 





KAPP “EVENING MUSICALE ” 





New York Violinist in Program with 
Emma Loeffler 


Carnegie Lyceum opened its doors for 
the first time this season on last Thursday 
evening for an “Evening Musicale” given 
by Louis Kapp, a New York violinist. 
With him appeared Emma Loeffler, the so- 
prano, who is known to New York audi- 
ences from the first Hammerstein season, 
where she appeared under the name of Re- 
gina Arta. 

A varied program was_ presented, Mr. 
Kapp giving Vieuxtemps’s Ballade et Polo- 
naise, “the Andante and Finale from the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Beethoven’s Ro- 
mance in F, Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso and a Fantasie on Gou- 
nod’s “Faust.” In all of these, as well as 
in the Remenyi transcription of Schubert’s 
Serenade, Mr. Kapp displaved good musical 
feeling, and showed himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the technic of his instrument. 
He was cordially applauded. 

Miss Loeffler sang the aria, “Wie nahet 
mir der Schlummer” from “Freischiitz” 
with spirit and much dramatic feeling, 


arousing much enthusiasm. As an extra 
she added with charm Thayer’s “My Lad- 
die.” Her second annearance was given 


over to Strauss’s “Traum durch die Dim- 
merung” and Chadwick’s “The Danza,” the 
latter being so well liked that she was 
obliged to repeat the number. Excellent 
accompaniments were supplied by Joseph 
Allard for Mr. Kapp and by Max Liebling 
for Miss Loeffler. 





A WOLF-WOLFF PROGRAM 





George Fergusson, American Baritone 
Presents It in Berlin 
Bertin, Oct. 14.—George Fergusson, the 
American concert baritone, always attracts 
a large gathering in Berlin, and this audi- 
ence last Wednesday evening was no ex- 
ception. Many Americans and: English 
were in the assemblage. Mr. Fergusson’s 
hold upon the public is not to be wondered 
at, considering his experience, intelligence 
and artistic ability. In his usual interesting 
_ he presented a Wolf-Wolff program, 
two groups devoted to compositions of 
ne Wolf and one group consisting of 
songs by the evening’s ever-admirable ac- 
companist, Erich Wolff. The last com- 
position of this latter group, rendered from 
the manuscript, was the composer’s latest 
product, “Taeuscht euch ihr Augen nicht,” 
which I should scarcely consider one of 
his best creations. 
That Mr. Fergusson was appreciated as 
much as ever was proved by the sponta- 
neous and generous applause. [ma we Ja 


’ 








The Berlin Royal Opera has a new color- 
atura soprano of great promise named 
Alfermann. 
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Transcontinental Tour of America, 1912-1913 
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“One of the World’s Greatest ’Cellists” 





Management: 


Haensel & Jones, 














Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Metropolitan Opera House 
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GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


PIANIST 


Already booked as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, o hicago, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


Third American Tour, January te May ist, 1913 Baldwin Piano Used 
Exclusive Management, HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN New York, 1910. 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 


ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- SID py 
ing of tone production and 
breath control is faultless. 4 
Signor Alessandro Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Sreadway, New York Signora Delia M. Valeré 


EDWARD STRONG 





TENOR 
Director; CARLETON COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Endorsed by Theodor Renhetehe, Xaver Schegwente, De 

Pachmann, Busoni, Carreno, Johanna Gadski, Dr. William 

Mason and many others. Booklets and further information, 
Address: MRS. Mee nee F ah DUNNIN@ 


Eastern address li W.  séth St, New York City 
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GEORGE HARRIS, JR. TENOR 


CONCERT DIRECTION: M H. HANSON, =, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Teacher of JEAN DE RESZKE’S Method—Coaching in Scngs 
ADDRESS: G5 CENTRAL PARK wee YORK 
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PAULINE MEYER 


15 West 36th Street 
Personal Address; 3149 Vernon Avenue 








Boston Studio—514 Pierce Building 
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CONCERT PIANIST 
Exclusive Management: 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
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GREATEST LISZT INTERPRETER 
Under Direction of WILLIAM N. TYLER. Steinway Hall, New Yor 


AT PIANIST 


Charles ANTHON Steinert Hall, BOSTON 
seistX LEQ ORNSTEIN 


1912-13 youNG RUSSIAN PIANIST ror, 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Late Primo Basso Cantante with Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, New York 


Covent Garden, London; Grand and Opera Comique, Paris 
Vocal Teacher, Operaand Oratorio. Mrs. Herman Devries, Assistant, 518 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 








Exclusive Management 
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5 West 38th St. 
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PHILADELPHIANS MEET STOKOWSKI 


Reception to Conductor and Wife a Feature of Quaker City’s Musical 
Activities Mme. Krueger Soloist with German Singers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, October 28, 1912. 


HE reception given to Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the new conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Mrs. Stokow- 
ski, formerly Olga Samaroff, the famous 
pianist, by the Musical Art Club, in its 
rooms at Seventeenth and Chestnut streets, 
last Tuesday evening, was an interesting 


event participated in by practically the en- 
tire musical set of Philadelphia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stokowski were entertained at din- 
ner preceding the reception by Dr. and 
Mrs. Edward I. Keffer. 

The concert given by the United Singers 
of Philadelphia, assisted by the United 
Singers of Camden and a chorus of wom- 
en’s voices, in Convention. Hall, Broad 
street and Allegheny avenue, last Monday 
evening, was not the financial success that 
had been hoped for, the audience being 
noticeably small in comparison with those 
which assembled in the vast auditorium at 
the Sangerfest concerts last June. There- 
fore, while the concert cannot be said to 
have been a great success in the effort 
made to pay off the Sangerfest indebted- 
ness for the rental of Convention Hall, it 
was at least a great success in the render- 
ing of the program, Eugen Klee again con- 
ducting. The soloist of the concert was 


Adele Krueger, the New York soprano, 
who was cordially applauded for her ad- 
mirable rendering of an aria from “Der 
Freischitz,” and who sang _ Hildach’s 
“Spring” delightfully as an encore. The 
conductors of the program, in connection 
with Mr. Klee, were Messrs. Kumme and 
Ulrich. Mayor Blankenburg was present. 
A successful song recital, under the aus- 
pices of the Cantaves Chorus, was given 
by Elizabeth C. Bonner, contralto, before 
an audience which filled the assembly room 
of the Phillips Brooks School, last Wednes- 
day evening, Miss Bonner having the 
capable assistance of Robert Braun, pian- 
ist, both artists being received with cordial 
demonstrations of favor. Miss Bonner, 
who is the possessor of an unusually beau- 
tiful contralto, of notable range, power and 
richness of tone, was heard in a variety of 
songs by Schubert, Rossi, Rubenstein, Jen- 
sen, Brahms and others, and Mr. Braun 
displayed his marked talent and ability as 
a pianist in several numbers, among which 
was Concert Etude, Op. 103, by Constantin 
von Sternberg, dedicated to the pianist. 
The Lyric Club, formerly known as the 
Choral Club, under the direction of Helen 
Pulaski Innes, has so increased in member- 
ship that new quarters are being consid- 
ered. The club probably will hold its re- 
hearsals in Estey Hall, its first concert 
being scheduled to take place in January in 
Witherspoon Hall. ARTHUR L. Tusps. 





MME. OHRMAN IN ST. PAUL 





Costume Performance of Cadman Cycle 
Received with Favor 


St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 24.—A song re- 
cital by Mme. Luella Chilson-Ohrman 
Wednesday afternoon marked the St. 
Paul début of a most delightful singer. 


Cadman’s “Sayonara” Cycle was sung in 
costume, and the appreciation of fhe audi- 
ence was attested in generous applause. 
Easy voice production, smooth legato and 
a fine style made the old Italian song “Deh 
piu non vascondete” a rare example of 
bel canto. Verdi’s “Caro Nome” and the 
“Romeo and Juliet” Waltz song exploited 
a beautiful coloratura. Splendid under- 
standing and control resulted in an un- 
forced and effective delivery of Reger’s 
“Des Kindes Gebet,” Meyer’s “Vor Son- 
nenaufgang” and Liszt’s “Comment Dis- 
aient-ils ?” 

William Parsons accompanied the singer. 
Mrs. James A. Bliss, pianist, appeared in a 
performance of her husband’s Sonata in 
C Major, which was favorably received. 
The concert opened the Schubert Club 
series. 

The first meeting of the Music Lovers’ 
Club was held Wednesday evening at the 
St. Paul College of Music, with J. Mc- 
Clure Bellows, baritone, in a song recital. 
The singer gave a dignified delivery of 
“It Is Enough,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” and in an aria from “La Trav- 
iata” he exhibited his powers of dramatic 
expression. A MacDowell group gave evi- 
dence of distinct enunciation. “Lungi del 
caro bene,” by Secchi; “Auf Wiedersehen,” 
by Arthur Nevin, and Tosti’s “Ninon” 
completed the singer’s program. A. Pepin- 
sky, violinist, played a number by Ten- 
aglia and a Hungarian Dance by Haesche 
which moved his audience to generous ap- 
plause. G. A. Thornton was the accom- 
panist. ... a i 


WITH BOSTON ARTISTS 





Numerous Recitals in Various New Eng- 
land Cities 


Boston, Oct. 28—A costume recital of 
the “Folk Songs of Brittany” was given in 
Recital Hall, on October 25, by Louise 
Llewellyn of the dramatic department of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
with Mrs. Minnie Stratton-Watson at the 
piano. 

Oscar Huntting, the basso, has many en- 
gagements booked for the coming season, 
including the “Messiah,” to be sung in New 
Bedford, on November 24, and December 
29 at Malden. The Adelphi Quartet, of 
which Mr. Huntting is a member, sang 
successfully at a musicale given by the 
Boston Author’s Club in Somerville, on 
the evening of October 24. 

A trio consisting of Annah Huntting, 
’cellist, Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, the 
psanist, and Marie Nichols, the violinist, 
is now beginning the season’s work. 

Edith Damon Clark, pianist, has again 
opened her studio at Huntington Cham- 
bers, and will also do some concert work 
in connection with her teaching. 

A trio consisting of Marguerite Web- 
ster, violinist, Doris White, ’cellist, and 
Miss Peterson, pianist, will make an eight 
weeks’ tour, including the principal cities 
of New England. 

A. J. Harpin, the French-American 
basso, sang at a recital at the Somerset, on 
October 16. Dr. Harpin will annear before 
the Masonic Lodge, on December 5, at 
Lawrence. 

Thompson Stone, a pupil of Leschetizky, 
has returned from Vienna, where he has 
been studying for the past three months, 
and reopened his studio. He will give a 
piano recital in Steinert Hall the middle of 
December. 

Carl Webster, ’cellist, will be the soloist 
on a ten days’ Southern tour with the Bos- 


ton Philharmonic Orchestra, starting on 
November 10. Mr. Webster has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Park Street Church. 

A recital was given by Frank Stewart 
Adams, the Boston organist, assisted by 
Mrs. Wood, reader; Mr. Mallinson, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Rutan, pianist, and also Miss 
Leighton, of Concord, as soloist, at the 
Congregational Church, Maynard. 

Gertrude Breene, a punil of Theodore 
Schroeder, is meeting with great success 
singing a leading role in musical comedy. 
David Beattie, baritone, also a pupil of Mr. 
Schroeder, has been engaged as soloist 
and musical director of St. John’s Church, 
Arlington, Mass. 
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SCORE FESTIVAL SUCCESSES 





Messrs. Ormsby and Meek Add Largely 
to Maine Programs 





Harold Meek 


Frank Ormsby 


Successes by visiting singers were 
marked features of the recent Maine fes- 
tivals in Bangor and Portland. One of 
these individual impressions was that made 
by Harold Meek, the young Canadian bari- 
tone, who made his bow to the Portland 
audience in the third concert with the 
“Credo,” from “Otello,” which he sang 
with dramatic power and a broad style. 
Even more effective was his delivery of the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, in which Mr. Meek 
made a most favorable impression. The 
baritone also won approval with his ap- 
pearance in a scene from “Otello” with 
Frank Ormsby, the popular tenor, as well 
as in a trio with Julie Lindsay and Salva- 
tore Giordano. In the final concert Messrs. 
Ormsby and Meek contributed splendidly 
to scenes from “Gioconda,” and in the last 
afternoon concert Mr. Meek displayed his 
art in a group of songs. 

One of the pronounced successes at the 
festivals was that of Mr. Ormsby, who 
won an ovation for his work at each ap- 
pearance. The intelligence and musician- 
ship which the tenor brought to his work 
was commented on most favorably by all 
of the critics. 


Davenny Joint Recital in Pittsburgh 


PirtsBurGH, Oct. 28.—James Stephen Mar- 
tin presented Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Edison 
Davenny, baritone and soprano, in a re- 
cital last Monday night, and the two sing- 
ers made a distinct impression. Mr. Dav- 
enny displayed a pure and resonant voice. 
Mrs. Davenny exhibited a voice of good 
range and quality and a splendid stage 
presence. Mr. Davenny appeared to best 
vantage in Liza Lehmann’s “The Mad 
Dog,” his enunciation being excellent. He 


sang Cadman’s “The Moon Drops Low,” 
Harriet Ware’s “Mammy’s Song” and a 
cycle of three sea songs by Haydn Wood, 
with splendid musical judgment. Mrs. 
Davenny gave a fine reading of Pergo- 
lesi’s “Nina” and Dr. Arne’s “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air.” The duet num- 
bers were highly pleasing. Bs hos 


SPANISH-WELSH CONCERT 





Child Violinist and Gwent Singers in 
New York Début 


Carnegie Hall admitted to its platform 
on Monday evening one of the most un- 
usual musical combinations which has 
greeted New York, in the first American 
appearance of Cristeta Gofii, a fourteen- 
year-old Spanish violinist, and the Gwent 
Male Glee Singers, from Wales, with 
George F. Davies as conductor. 


The Welsh chorus of twenty men was 
heard first from “off stage,” whence came 
the strains of the national air, “Men of 
Harlech.” Thereupon the singers seated 
themselves on the stage in a semi-circle, 
somewhat after the manner of a minstrel 
show, and their program resembled a min- 
strel “first part,” without the “black face” 
and the familiar humor. The tenor solos, 
baritone ballads and part songs were 
warmly applauded. One of the best efforts 
of Conductor Davies and his men was Ed- 
ward German’s “Oh, Peaceful Night,” 
which drew forth an encore in the form of 
the “Soldiers’ Chorus,” from “Faust.” The 
Welsh visitors missed an opportunity in 
not giving the American audience a thor- 
ough taste of their native music: In gen- 
eral, their program was such as might have 
been presented by an American college 
glee club, 

The young violinist proved to be quite 
self-possessed and she plunged confidently 
into the Mendelssohn Concerto. While lit- 
tle Miss Gofli gave evidence of the posses- 
sion of many musical gifts, her tone was 
immature and her technic such as to make 
advisable a further recourse to study 
rather than an appearance on the Carnegie 
Hall platform. With Ilda Mugica as her 
accompanist, the Spanish prodigy also 
played the Beethoven Romanza in F Major, 
“Zigeunerweisen,” by her fellow-country- 
man, Sarasate, Tschaikowsky’s “Sérénade 
Mélancholique” and the Bazzini “La Ronde 
des Lutins.” 


MME. LUND IN RECITAL 





Alexander Saslavsky and Eugene Bern- 
stein Assist Soprano at Montclair 


Mme. Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted 
by Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, and 
Eugene Bernstein, pianist, gave a recital in 
Montclair, N. J., on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 28. 

Mme. Lund displayed a voice of good 
compass and expressive power in a pro- 
gram which contained a group of French 
songs, a Massenet group, and several songs 
in English. She is to be commended on 
her selection of songs, because of their in- 
frequent appearance on recital programs, 
and for her distinct enunciation and ex- 
cellent phrasing. She was received with 
great enthusiasm and was encored heartily 
after each group of songs. She was heard 
to exceptional advantage in the Massenet 
“Elégie,” with violin obbligato, which she 
had to repeat. 

Mr. Saslavsky gave a noble rendition of 


the Tschaikowsky ‘“Sérénade  Mélan- 
cholique.” He also played the Kreisler 
“Caprice Viennoise’ and an Adagio and 


Moto Perpetuo, by Ries. The exceptional 
beauty of his tone and his clean-cut tech- 
nic won many recalls and two encores. 
Mr. Bernstein was, as usual, an efficient ac- 
companist. 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the prima donna 
soprano, is to give a recital at the Indus- 
trial Institute and College of Music, Co- 
lumbus, Miss., during her Southern tour, 
which takes place in March. 











Efrem Zimbalist 





Following appearances in Plainfield, N. J., Briarcliff, N. Y., 
and Washington, D. C., 


ZIMBALIST 


THE RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


Will give his first New York Recital of the Season, in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 12th. 


Zimbalist, as a natural consequence of his sensational success last winter, is so exten- 
sively booked that he will be compelled to extend his American visit to April. 


For Terms and Dates still availabie, address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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CRUSH AT GARDEN CONCERT 





Russian Symphony Draws 6,000 Persons 
with “Music for Masses” 


Madison Square Garden turned aside 
from its usual function of housing prize 
fights, horse shows and political meetings 
last Sunday night, and became the Mecca of 
6,000 lovers of “classic music for the 
masses,” as provided at popular prices by 
Modest Altschuler and the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the auspices of 
Julius Hopp’s Wage Earners’ Theater 
League, New York. At rates of 25 and 50 
cents this attraction crowded the huge 
auditorium for the opening concert of the 
series, and even the center of the arena was 
filled with auditors, the “cattle-pen” boxes, 
arranged for prize fight spectators, being 
called into requisition to hold the late ar- 
rivals. 

As Director Altschuler ascended the plat- 
form he was greeted with a round of ap- 
plause which in its enthusiasm need not 
have been scorned by the politicians who 
were to speak from the same platform later 
in the week. The audience which faced 
Mr. Altschuler was strongly international 
in its make-up, and it was an audience 
which was quite well posted as to the music 
that was to be heard. The opening num- 
ber, the “Tannhauser” Overture, was re- 
ceived with close attention by the vast as- 
semblage and the stirring finale was greeted 
by a wave of applause, which continued for 
some time in the approved political con- 
vention style. Other numbers highly ap- 
preciated by the audience were the Scherzo 
and Finale from Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, and orchestra arrangements of 
four Russian folk songs. 

Mme. Gracia Ricardo aroused much en- 
thusiasm with “Ritorna Vincitor,” from 
“Aida,” and “Pleurez mes Yeux,” from “Le 
Cid.” During ‘the intermission Meyer 
London, a Socialist candidate for Con- 
gress, made an address on “Art and the 
People.” 





Concerts for Saslavsky .Quartet 


Alexander Saslavsky, for some seasons 
the concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, announces for his string 
quartet two Sunday night concerts at the 











Horatio Connell 


Bass-Baritone 
Scores Another Success at Worcester 
Festival in Schumann’s “Ruth.” 
Worcester Evening Post, Oct. 4, 1912. 
Mr. Connell had a difficult role to sing 
but his work was splendid. He has a fine 
delivery and his intelligent singing is a 
pleasure to listen to. 


Man’g’t: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











wis KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing— Gosching 
AEOLIAN HALL 29-33 West 42d St 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5826 





Belasco Theater, New York. At these 
concerts a new quartet by Victor Kolar 
and a new violin and piano work by Sind- 
ing will be played. Isabel Hauser will be 
the pianist. The quartet will also give con- 
certs in November in Raleigh and Spartan- 
burg. Mr. Saslavsky appeared as soloist 
with Charlotte Lund at her recital in 
Montclair, N. J., on October 28, and will 
play a recital in Stamford, Conn., early in 
November. 


HUNGARIAN MUSIC APPLAUDED 








Herma Menth and Dora de Phillippe 
Win Favor at Sunday Matinée 


























Dora de Phillippe, 


Herma Menth, 


Pianist Soprano 
The Fourth Popular Sunday Afternoon 
concert, under the direction of Annie 


Friedberg, took place on October 27, at 
the Irving Place Theater, New York. The 
program consisted almost entirely of 
Hungarian music, the soloists being Herma 
Menth, the young Hungarian pianist, and 
Dora de Phillippe, prima donna soprano. 

Schubert’s “Tanze,” by the Vienna Quar- 
tet, was followed by a “Magyar Aria” of 
Erkel Ferencz, sung by Mme. de Philippe, 
with considerable charm and in true Hun- 
garian spirit. She has a dramatic soprano 
voice of signal power, yet of extreme deli- 
cacy in the pianissimo passages, which she 
displayed to advantage also in “Loreley” by 
Liszt. Later she sang a group of gypsy 
songs by Dvorak, all of which were so 
much appreciated by her audience that she 
had to reappear many times to answer the 
applause. 

Miss Menth played Liszt’s Twenty-sec- 
ond Legend and Eighth Rhapsodie, ex- 
hibiting thorough technical skill. Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum” was done with delicacy and 
charm, as was the Gounod-Liszt ‘Faust 
Valse.” She was obliged to resnond to an 
encore after each of her selections. The 
Vienna Quartet played Second, Fifth and 
Sixth Hungarian Dances by Brahms. 


Mme. Gadski to Join San Diego’s 
Musical Colony 


San Dteco, CAL., Oct. 19—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski is to join the colony of famous mu- 
sical and literary people in Grossmont, a 
suburb of San Diego, having purchased the 
site for a home which she expects to oc- 
cupy in 1915. This is the colony which in- 
cludes Mme. Schumann-Heink, who will 
live there next year; Mme. Teresa Carrefio, 
the pianist, who will live at Grossmont 
after she retires; Carrie Jacobs Bond, the 
composer, and John Vance Cheney and 
Owen Wister, the novelists. 








Rosalie Wirthlin to Appear with West- 
ern Organization 


Rosalie Wirthlin, the popular contralto, 
will appear in February with the Apollo 
Club of Chicago in a _ performance of 
Georg Schumann’s oratorio, “Ruth,” with 
the composer conducting; while in March 
she is to appear as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. An important 
Spring tour is also being negotiated by her 
managers, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
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spoken verse against a highly individualized musical background. 
L side of the performance is still further enhanced by the varied and beautiful 
As an OUT-OF-DOO 


costumes of the characters. 


bilities for picturesque presentation are manifold. 
J “The work is cast in a timely form, and represents the imagination and 
- musicianship of the distinguished Se. Louisan at their best. It should be widely 
L presented, and will add fresh lustre to its composer’s reputation.” (Arthur 
Farwell in MusicaL AMERICA.) 
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WERRENRATH AS ANNOUNCER 





Baritone Interests Decatur Audience 
with Comments on Program 


Decatur, Ill., Oct. 25.—Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the young American baritone, 
made his reappearance after three years’ 
absence on October 17 before the Decatur 
Musical Club. As the printed programs 
failed to arrive in time, Mr. Werrenrath 
had to act both as soloist and announcer, 
and his comments on the various numbers 
were highly appreciated in themselves. A 
feature of particular interest was the bari- 
tone’s introduction of several new songs by 
American composers, including Bruno 
Huhn’s “Unfearing,” with the accompani- 
ment played from the proof-sheets; “The 
Half-ring Moon,” by Victor Harris, and 
Alexander Russell’s “Gypsy Song,” all of 
which proved to be most appealing as in- 
terpreted by Mr. Werrenrath. 

Scoring strongly were the baritone’s de- 
livery of “I Hear You Calling Me” and 
“Danny Deever,” the latter of which called 
forth an encore, “The Two Grenadiers.” 
Other encores included Grieg’s “Ich Liebe 
Dich,” “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” and C. B. Hawley’s “Noon and 
Night.” A group of Grieg and Brahms 
songs were delivered by the baritone with 
rare artistry. Edna M. Bunn was an_able 
accompanist. Mr. Werrenrath’s art held 
his listeners’ interest throughout the varied 
program. 


BOY VIOLINIST PLEASES 








Arthur Walsh, of Newark, Reveals Re- 
markable Gifts—Florence Mulford 
Assists 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 24.—Among the very 
few boy artists of the day who are really 
gifted with strong individual character, 
presence and artistic ability must be reck- 
oned Master Arthur Walsh, of Newark, 
whose execution of a most difficult program 
at Wallace Hall, last evening, was little 
short of phenomenal. The audience was 
made up of representative music lovers of 
the community who expected much of Mas- 
ter Walsh and who were not disappointed. 

The program opened with Spohr’s Con- 
certo in A Minor (Gesangscene) and Mas- 
ter Walsh at once displayed his remarkable 
skill. His playing of the Allegro Moderato 
movement provoked great applause, to 
which he responded with a dainty little en- 
core. Other numbers were Sarasate’s 
“Nocturno,” Maud Powell’s arrangement of 
Chopin’s “Minute Waltz,” Sarasate’s Span- 
ish Dance, No. 8; “Paroles du Cceur,” 
Radoux - Massart; Wieniawski’s “Ma- 
zurka” and the “Dance Tzigane,” by Nachez- 
all of which he played with fitting senti- 


* ment. 


Florence Mulford was the assisting artist. 
Her numbers were: Strauss’s “Liebes 
Hymnus,” Lassen’s “Wohin,” Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn,” two selections by Leon- 
cavallo, and Arditi’s “Parla Waltz.” Her 
fine contralto was shown to best advantage 
in the Arditi number, which she sang with 
splendid taste and careful enunciation. 

C. W. W. 





New Series of Free Musical Lectures 


Three new series of lecture recitals on mu- 
sic, free to the public, were begun this week 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York. Two are being given 
by Pearl Cleveland Wilson on “Wagner’s 
Music Dramas” and the third by Margaret 
Anderton on “The Great Masters of the 
Pianoforte.” Miss Anderton’s introductory 
topic was announced as “Preliminary Talk 
on the Development of the Pianoforte.” 
Other lecture topics of the week were an- 
nounced as follows: “Welsh Music,” Mrs. 
Mary E. Cheney; “English Ballads,” Grace 
Ewing; “The Music of Our American 
Pioneers,” Peter W. Dykemann; “The 
Stars and Stripes in Song and Story,” 
Frederick Reddall; “Beethoven, His Sec- 
ond Period,” Daniel Gregory Mason; 
“Voice Production,” Walter H. Robinson; 
“Italy in Song and Story,” Mina D. Kuhn. 
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Mary Garden at the Opera Cullen and the Opera—Eleanor Reynolds’s 
Success in Berlin—Oscar Seagle Too Busy to Make American 


Tour Next Spring 
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whereabouts of friends and music per- 
sonalities, introductions to teachers 
and musicians, and general information 
may be addressed to our Paris Bureau, 
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such services are free of charge. 











Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
October 20, 1912. 


HARLES DALMORES, who will ar- 
rive in America by the time this ap- 
pears, has been working all Summer un- 
der the direction of his teacher, Marquis 
A. de Trabadelo, studying “Tosca,” which 
he will sing in America this Winter, and 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” which he 
will interpret in Paris with Mary Garden 
next Spring. 

Miss Garden has been giving a series of 
remarkable performances at the Opéra 
Comique and at the Opéra. She sang for 
the first time at the Opéra Comique in 
“Tosca,” which she, like M. Dalmorés, re- 
hearsed last Summer with M. de Traba- 
delo. Her appearances in “La Traviata” 
at the Opéra Comique and “Salomé” at 
the Opéra distinguished her as the first 
singer to appear in alternating perform- 
ances on the two foremost operatic stages 
of France. “La Traviata” had not been 
produced for more than two years at the 
Opéra Comique and Mary Garden’s Anglo- 
Saxon admirers, numerous as they may 
be, passed almost unnoticed in the real 
Parisian audience which thronged to hear 


her. She was truly remarkable in the 
fourth act of Verdi’s opera. ; 
There are many noteworthy voices 


among the pupils now studying with M. 
de Trabadelo. Among the most interest- 
ing are Miss Baker, of Duluth, a prom- 
ising young lyric soprano whose début at 
the Opéra Comique will be watched with 
interest; Miss Norton, of Philadelphia; 
Miss Lowall; Mrs. Murlay; Miss Barbara 
Schaefer, contralto; Arrel Booth, con- 
tralto; Miss Slocum, dramatic soprano, a 
promising protégée of Mary Garden; 
Yngeborg Elsen, soprano; Jean Laruquet, 
of San Sebastian, an exceptionally tal- 
ented young tenor and protégé of M. de 
Trabadelo. 

News has just reached Paris of the 
striking success at the Berlin Opera of a 
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young American soprano, Eleanor Rey- 
nolds, a pupil of Mme. Fitz-Randolph. 
Miss Reynolds began life under ood mu- 
sical auspices. She was born in Scranton, 
Pa., with Mme. Marchesi as godmother by 
proxy. Mme. Fitz-Randolph, formerly 
known as Katharine Timberman, was for 


L ied 








Eleanor Reynolds, an American Soprano, 
Who Received Her Vocal Training in 
Paris and Is Achieving Success at the 
Berlin Opera - 


a long time in Scranton a noted exponent 
of the Marchesi method and Miss Rey- 
nolds studied with her until the latter left 
Scranton to make Paris her home. A 
trip to Berlin, an “audition” before a Ger- 
man manager and Mme. Fitz-Randolph’s 
pupil secured a long term engagement and 
won from the first a striking success. 

Henry Butcher, basso, one of George E. 
Shea’s puvrils, has begun his second sea- 
son at the Opera of Graz, Austria, by a 
most successful impersonation of Falstaff 
in Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
The critic of the Grazer Tageblatt re- 
quires a whole column to express his ad- 
miration for Butcher. 

3essie Hyams will again give a series 
of lectures this season in the leading 
American cities on the operas of the day. 
She will supplement her lectures by illus- 
tractions in words and song of the com- 
positions of Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 

G. Hotchkiss Street, the American sing- 
ing teacher who has made Paris his home, 
has recently been operated upon by the 
famous London nose and throat specialist, 
Dr. Cyril Horsford, for a resection of the 
septum and a suppuration of the antrum, 


two operations of vital interest to all 
singers. Mr. Street has, in this instance, 
followed the gospel which he preaches, 


for he strongly believes that prospective 
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singers or students of tone production 
should have their breath passages, both 
head and throat, examined by a competent 
specialist and faults or irregularities cor- 
rected, thus saving both pupil and teach- 
ers much delay and annoyance. 


Seagle Cancels American Tour 


So great has been the number of pupils 
who have come to Paris this Autumn to 
study with Oscar Seagle, the noted bari- 
tone and vocal instructor, and so urgent 
the demands from European _ concert 
managers that he has been obliged to can- 
cel the concert tour which he intended to 
make in the United States next Spring. 

A composition by an American, Sebas- 
tian B. Schlesinger, already published in 
America, is to appear shortly in Paris. 
“Pleasant Dreams,’ from Five Miniatures 
for Piano, published by E. Schubert & 
Co., New York, is to appear under the 
auspices of R. & M. Lion & Co., Paris, 
with violin arrangement by Ambrosio. 

DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 





DENVER HEARS ALMA GLUCK 





Program of Genuine Charm by Soprano 
and Alwin Schroeder 


19.—The local season was 
inaugurated last Monday evenine when 
Alma Gluck and Alwin Schroeder, the 
’cellist, with Arthur Rosenstein, accom- 
panist, appeared in the first concert of 
Robert Slack’s subscription series. Few 
more concerts in Denver have given more 
genuine pleasure. Miss Gluck, whose 
buoyant personality captured this public 
during the last Spring festival, was in ex- 
cellent voice. Her tone was warm, vel- 
vety and true, and she sang with refresh- 
ing simplicity of style. Particularly lovely 
was her singing of the “Louise” aria, and 
she sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
with respect for the character of its text. 

In the closing group of her program she 
gave five songs by American composers, 
“Asleep” by Seegar, Saar’s “Little Grey 
Dove,” Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” “Chimes,” by Lola Carrier Wor- 
rell, the Denver composer, and the Spross 
“Will o’ the Wisp.” To these she added 
Thayer's “My Laddie,” in which she re- 
vealed her greatest charm as a_ ballad 
singer. Cadman’s song had to be repeated, 
as did Mrs. Worrell’s appealing “Chimes.” 

The veteran artist, Schroeder, received 
an ovation at each appearance, partly be- 
cause of his exquisite playing at this con- 
cert and partly in recognition of the rare 
pleasure that he had given on previous oc- 
casions. Mr. Rosenstein accompanied both 
artists with skill and discretion. 

C. W. 


DeENveER, Oct. 


Alma Gluck and Schroeder in Pueblo’s 
First Artist Recital 


Pues_o, Col., Oct. 20.—The Philharmonic 
series, under the management of Robert 
Slack, of Denver, was inaugurated on Oc- 
tober 17 by Alma Gluck and Alwin Schroe- 
der, the cellist. Miss Gluck offered sev- 
eral arias, selections from the classics and 
several American songs, including “Asleep,” 
by Seegar; “Little Grey Dove,” by Saar; 
Cadman’s “Sky Blue Water,” Edna Wor- 
rell’s “Chimes” and the Spross “Will o’ 
the Wisp.” There was remarkably close 


attention and keen appreciation of the 
young soprano’s clear enunciation, sympa- 
thetic voice and intelligent phrasing. Mr. 
Schroeder contributed a number of musi- 
cianly solos, besides playing the obbligato 
for Miss Gluck’s beautiful singing of the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” Ss & A 





SEMBRICH STIRS MONTREAL 





Eminent Soprano Offers Program of 
Many Schools of Song 


MontreEaL, CAN., Oct. 19.—The only con- 
cert of the week was that given by Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich yesterday afternoon, 
with the assistance of Frank La Forge, 
pianist, and Gatia Casini, the young ’cellist. 
The program was as follows: 


_ Fantasy on Russian Songs, Davidoff; Mr. Cas- 
ini. Aria, “‘Ernani,’’ Verdi; Mme. Sembrich. Toc- 
cata and Fugue, Bac h- Tausig; Mr. La _ Forge. 
Pastor: ale Bizet ; “L’oiseau bleu,’ J. Dalcroz: 
Aria, ,ouise, Carpentier; Mme. Sembrich. 
Romance, Valse de Concert, La Forge; Mr. La 
Forge. ““Morgen,”” Strauss; “Before the Cruci- 
fix,’ La Forge; ‘‘But Lately in Dance I Embraced 
Her,” Arensky; Mme. Sembrich, with ’Cello Obbli- 


gato by Mr. Casini. Nocturne, Chopin; Scherzo, 
J. Klengel; Mr. Casini. ‘“Storielle del Bosco Vien- 
nese,” Johann Strauss; Mme. Sembrich. 

Mme. Sembrich stirred her audience not 
only with her voice and her facile skill 
but with the maturity of her art, the ripe- 
ness of her intelligence and the genuine- 
ness of her interpretations. She was in 
splendid voice and aparently in her hap- 
piest mood, singing Verdi as Verdi is sel- 
dom sung now, representing Strauss as he 
ought to be sung but rarely is, and inter- 
preting Charpentier with deep sympathy. 
Her encores were the Schumann ‘“Frihl- 
ingsnacht,” “The Lass With the Delicate 
Air” and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 

Mr. Forge came in for special attention 
through the soprano’s placing his “Before 
the Crucifix” on the program, and he won 
hearty applause for his human reading of 
the Toccata and Fugue and for his own 
piano solos. Young Mr. Casini proved to 
be a promising ’cellist. 


Denver Philharmonic to Make Début in 
Spite of Opposition 


Denver, Cor., Oct. 24.—The new Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will make its first ap- 
pearance in December, under direction of 
Horace EK. Tureman. There are rumors 
of some personal opposition on the part of 
a few local orchestra men, but it is not 
likely that such obstacles will seriously 
handicap the project. 


Bonci Gains Mexican Success 


Mexico City, Oct. 24.—Alessandro Bonci, 
the tenor, made his début here last night in 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita” and scored a 
great success. His audience forced him to 
repeat the “Spirito gentil” aria and gave 
him tremendous applause at the close of the 
performance. 


New Orleans Opera Singers Arrive 


One hundred and two members of the 
French Opera Company, which is to begin 
its season in New Orleans next month, ar- 
rived in New York October 19, on the 
Philadelphia of the American line. Mar- 
guerite Charpentier is the lyric soprano of 
the company, which was in charge of the 
impresario, Charles Jean Alloo. 
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RUSSO-BOHEMIAN PROGRAM BY STOCK 





Thomas Orchestra Conductor His Own Soloist—Mme. Rappold’s Concert 


—Schumann-Heink a Possible Future 


Moose ’’-Brahms Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, October 28, 1912. 


HE second of the season’s programs 
for the Thomas Orchestra, as mapped 

out by Conductor Frederick Stock, was a 
blending of Russian and Bohemian, with 
Balakirew’s “Overture on the Theme of a 
Spanish March” and Borodin’s First Sym- 
phony before the intermission and three of 
the Smetana symphonic poems for the lat- 


ter half. ! 

The theme which G.“ka gave to Bala- 
kirew and out of which the latter has con- 
structed the Overture was not in itself 
quite so characteristically Spanish as the 
original material with which it is inter- 
woven. The command of orchestral re- 
sources was most noticeable in the scoring 
of this Overture, originally composed in 
1857 but probably largely rewritten in 1886, 
when it was revised by the composer. That 
spontaneity which marks the Russian com- 
poser as we know him to-day is in marked 
evidence in many characteristic passages. 

The Borodin Symphony is a subject for 
wonderment, so modern does it seem, al- 
though first performed some forty-five 
years ago. The Scherzo seems to have 
been the first of the movements to come 
into marked favor, but notwithstanding 
this Conductor Stock manifestly found 
more congenial material in the first move- 
ment. Of course, the unfortunate Sme- 
tana’s symphonic memorials to his Father- 
land have been considerably heard of late 
and are no longer novelties, but their 
straightforward charm has not vet begun 
to pall. There is enough of cloying sweet- 
ness, but always a dignity which entirely 
redeems them from the realm of the com- 
monplace. The three selected, “Sarka,” 
“Vysehrad” and “The Moldau” were well 
received and especially after the second 
was Mr. Stock, the only soloist of the pro- 
gram, compelled to bow his acknowledg- 
ments again and again. 

Sunday afternoon’s activity was headed 
by the Rappold concert in the Studebaker, 
and as an exposition of German lieder sing- 
ing it may be said that seldom has the local 
quota of concert-goers witnessed a more 
satisfactory presentation. In enunciation 
and in interpretation, as well as from a 
standpoint of tonal beauty resulting from 
ideal placement, Mme. Ranpold is to be 
commended. The Schumann, Schubert, 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Dvorak and Tschaikow- 
sky offerings were appropriately chosen 
and contrasted, and earned her the encores 
which she generously granted after each 
group. As a closing grbup Mme. Rappold 
essayed to pay a debt of encouragement to 
the American composer. It must be con- 
fessed her enunciation in these was hardly 
comparable to that in her German offer- 
ings, but it was the compositions them- 
selves that were most open to question. 
Club’s 415th Concert 


The 415th concert of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club was given on Monday after- 
noon with Walter Allen Stults, basso, as 
the assisting artist. With Mrs. Edith Mon- 
ica Graham-Stults he sang a group of four 
duets by Mozart, Hildach, Foote and Hen- 
schel. Marie Bergersen, a pianist on the 
club roll, played her own Theme and 
Variations, a work of decided merit not- 
withstanding the restrictions of the form 
in which she has cast her ideas. She also 
played the Schuett arrangement of the 
Brahms “Wiegenlied” and a Brahms Scher- 
zo. Mrs. Charlotte DeMuth Williams, a 
violinist, also a member of the club, whose 
work is especially noteworthy on account 
of the excellent tone she draws from a very 
fine instrument, played an interesting Sind- 
ing Romance, Kreislers “Caprice Vien- 
nois” and Smetana’s “Aus der Heimath.” 
Completing the program was a group of 
four Grieg songs sung by Mrs. John Sid- 
ney Burnet, with Mme. Hess-Burr at the 
piano. 

On Tuesday evening there took place the 
first of the faculty recitals at the Chicago 
Conservatory in Auditorium Recital Hall. 
Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor for violin and 
piano was played with a marked display of 
characteristic Grieg temperament by Vac- 
lav Machek and Theodore Militzer. Clara 
Stenger Gamble, soprano, found a place 
for Reger between Cadman and Willeby in 
a group of modern songs. Elizabeth Fisher, 
contralto, also contributed a group of 
songs and the closing offering was a new 
Suite for violin and piano by Schuett. 

On Saturday afternoon two voune artists 
who were recently added to the teaching 
staff of the American Conservatory of Mu- 
sic appeared in recital in Kimball Hall. 
Frank Parker, baritone, offered: songs by 
Kaun, Hermann and Burleigh, besides two 


Amateur Musical 


Chicagoan—A ‘“ Bull 


manuscript songs of Clarence E. Loomis, a 
young Chicago composer, who also supplied 
the accompaniments to the latter group. 
Mr. Parker’s enunciation was noteworthy 
and his tone quality and general inter- 
pretation entirely satisfactory. Mabel 
Woodworth, violinist, brought to bear an 
ample technical equipment and considerable 
of dramatic intensity, balanced by ample 
musicianship. Her “Scotch Fantasie,” by 
Bruch, and the Pugnani-Kreisler “Przlu- 
dium und Allegro” were excellently done. 

A newcomer who essayed her début at 
the same hour in the Whitney Opera House 
was Sybil Owen-Hartley, soprano. Her 
program was varied, containing several 
novelties such as the opening aria, “Cry 
Aloud, Spare Not,” from Patten’s “Isaiah.” 
Then there were Brahms, Schumann, 
Schubert from the German, and Mozart, 
Leoncavallo and Puccini in Italian, and 
some modern Enclish typified by Campbell- 
Tipton and Elgar. The only American 
songs were Huhn’s “Love’s Philosophy” 
and Gena Branscombe’s good song, “Hap- 
piness.” Such of the program as it was 
possible to hear showed a voice which con- 
tained considerable material upon which to 
work, but inadequate control. 

Sousa’s band played a Sunday afternoon 
return engagement at the Auditorium in a 
program which was similar in general char- 
acter to the one given two weeks ago. 


Louis V. Saar Wins Kimball Competition 


The tenth annual competition for the 
Kimball prize of $100 which is offered by 
the Chicago Madrigal Club has resulted in 


an award to Louis Victor Saar of Cincin- 
nati for a setting of Longfellow’s “I Know 
a Maiden Fair to See,” for mixed chorus, 
unaccompanied. The judges were Arthur 
Burton, William E. Zeuch and D. A. Clip- 
pinger, the latter the conductor of the club. 
It will be remembered that last year’s com- 
petition was won by Will C. MacFarlane. 
Some seventy-five to one hundred manu- 
scripts are usually submitted in this com- 
petition. 

Returning from a European tour: in 
which he appeared with remarkable suc- 
cess, not only in organ recital but in con- 
nection with several orchestras, Wilhelm 
Middleschulte has resumed his work as or- 
ganist of the Thomas Orchestra and as a 
member of the teaching staff of the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music. 

Word has been received of the signing 
of a three years’ contract with the Boston 
Opera Company by George Everett, the 
young baritone who during the Summer 
was a member of the Ravinia Park oper- 
atic aggregation and who received his 
training in the Chicago Musical College. 


Schumann-Heink Prospective Chicagoan 


Chicago is beginning to vie with Califor- 
nia as the prospective home of musical 
celebrities. The latest to join the ranks is 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and her children, 
who announced in last week’s Tribune their 
belief that “they will all be happy in their 
beloved Chicago.” Frederick Stock points 
to the announcement with significance, and 
says, “It’s the forerunner of a brilliant 
company of artists who will presently 
transfer their American headquarters from 
the East to this city.” Later he speaks of 
“the country’s musical center of gravity.” 

Few means of campaigning have been 
overlooked by the Progressive Party, with 
the latest a musico-political benefit concert 
of Brahms’s chamber music announced for 
Tuesday in the studio of Anna Morgan in 
the Fine Arts Building, given by Charlotte 


DeMuth Williams, Jennie F. W. Johnson 
and Mrs. B. L. Taylor—an announcement 
which really deserves more than “A Line- 
o’-Type or Two.” 

The first of the Winter series of con- 
certs given in the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, under the joint auspices of Milton 
B. Griffith and C. E. Watt, presented a pro- 
gram on Friday evening of last week, given 
by Mary Crofut Gibbs, mezzo-contralto; 
Viola Cole, pianist, and Palmer Christian, 
organist. Mr. Christian succeeded in mak- 
ing the organ acceptable to the audience in 
Couperin’s “Sceur Monique” and_ the 
Mereaux “Toccata,” as arranged by 
Clarence Dickinson; also in three con- 
trasted pieces by Joseph Bonnet. Mrs. 
Gibbs chose her numbers almost entirely 
from contemporary composers and merited 
the success she achieved in so doing. Most 
interesting among Miss Cole’s offerings was 
César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale, 
which has been more often heard in one 
of its various arrangements. 

On Monday and Thursday evening of 
last week Ruth Alta Rogers, pianist, ap- 
peared in two Chicago concerts, one in 
Belmont Hall and the other in Centra) 
Park Presbyterian Church, both under the 
management of C. E. Watt. There was 
good program building, introducing some 
rather unusual numbers such as the Bach- 
Saint-Saéns Overture to a Church Cantata, 
Debussy’s “The Little Shepherd” and the 
fourth movement from MacDowell’s “So- 
nata Eroica.” On Monday evening she was 
assisted by George W. Munro, basso can- 
tante, whose most distinctive offering was a 
new Huntington Woodman suite, “In San 
Nazaro,” containing four rather unusual 
bass songs. Hans Hess, ’cellist, added 
some typical ’cello selections. On Thurs- 
day evening Rene Lund, baritone, and 
Anna Allison-Jones Borroff, contralto, as- 
sisted Miss Rogers, contributing also a 
generous quantity of domestic-made songs. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 








HOW LOUIS PERSINGER 


WON HIS WAY IN MUSIC 
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HE story of Louis Persinger, the young 

American violin virtuoso, who, aim- 

ing at the very highest, courageously went 

forth to conquer the severe and concert- 

hardened critics of the European world be- 

fore winning his own country—and suc 
ceeded—reads like romance. 

From the beginning his musical educa- 
tion was catholic and comprehensive. The 
best and most worthy of the German, Bel- 
gian, Russian and French schools have, im 
turn, contributed to his artistic develop- 
ment. 

When a lad of twelve he was taken to 
Leipsic and given several years of con- 
scientious training under the well-known 
pedagogue, Hans Becker. It was at ‘tne 
close of this period that he had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Ysaye. This experience 
marked an epoch in his life. Only one de- 
sire now possessed him—to play for Ysaye, 
and, if the master thought him worthy, to 
siudy with him. 

With the courage born of this high hope 
the bov, consulting no one, took his violin 
to the hotel and sent up a modest request 
for an interview. The master granted it 
and Louis played for him as he had never 
played before, winning the privilege of 
studying under him without charge. 

Persinger had regular lessons all Sum- 
mer, and when they parted the master 
wrote of him that he was now a virtuoso 
of high rank and one of the best pupils he 
had ever had. 

Persinger’s appointment as concertmeis- 


ter of the Vaux Hall Orchestra in Brus- 
sels was followed by an invitation from 
the Blithner Orchestra in Berlin. 

At this time a commission of several 
men had been sent to Berlin from the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Canada to 
select the finest violinist obtainable for the 
head of the violin department. These 
gentlemen heard Persinger play and were 
so struck by his skill that thev immediately 
made him a most tempting offer to return 
with them. This he did, after securing his 
release from the Bltithner Orchestra. He 
spent one season in Canada teaching and 
making many important concert appear- 
ances throughout the Dominion. 

Young Persinger now determined to re- 
turn to Europe and perfect his concert 
programs. He made his début in Berlin 
barely two years ago and attracted genuine 
interest and enthusiastic comment both 
from public and press. At each successive 
appearance in Berlin and other Continental 
cities the critics never failed to be on hand 
in full force, for here was a young artist 
of high ideals and unquestioned genius who 
gave promise of reaching the topmost pin- 
nacle of his art. 

Since his début Persinger’s development, 
both musically and intellectually, has been 
noteworthy. The greatest critics of the 
old world agree in calling him a virtuoso 
of the highest rank, and praise in warmest 
terms his “noble singing tone of tender and 
delicious quality, his brilliant technic of 
crystalline purity, the distinguished ele- 
gance of his style and interpretations and 
the sensitive beauty of his musical nature.” 





LACHMUND SCHOOL CONCERT 





New York Conservatory Opens with 
New Director Appearing on Program 


The first concert of the present term was 
given at the Lachmund Conservatory in 
West Eighty-fifth street, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, October 22. It was the 
opening of the conservatory under its new 
director, Lewis M. Hubbard, and the char- 
acter of the concert seemed to show that 
the work which was so ably directed by 
Carl V. Lachmund for many years would 
be continued by the new director. 

Mr. Hubbard, who is a pianist of at- 
tainment, and Davol Sanders, violinist, 
gave a performance of a sonata by Alois 
Jiranek, a Bohemian composer, with satis- 
factory results. Mrs. Rita Revenaugh 
Wolfe, soprano, sang Woodman’s “An 
Open Secret” and Bemberg’s “La Fée aux 
Chansons.” Later Mr. Sanders played the 
Wilhelmj transcription of the Wagner 
“Albumblatt” and Sinigaglia’s “Rapsodia 
Piemontese.” 

The feature of the evening was Mr. 
Hubbard’s playing of Chopin’s “Concert 
Allegro,” to which Nicodé wrote an or- 
chestral accompaniment, rearranging the 


work and adding the accompaniment. The 
orchestral part was played by Winnifred 
Richardson at a second piano, Messrs. San- 
ders and Drake, violins; Mr. Knowles, 
viola, and Mr. Pahline, ’cello. 


A Highly Musical. Alabama City 

SeLMA, ALA., Oct. 25.—Cities in this 
State twice its size are accomplishing no 
more in a musical way than Selma, which 





last season had a concert course which not 
even Montgomery could have surpassed. 
David Bispham, Maud Powell, the Russian 
Trio and Russian Symphony Orchestra 
were among the attractions. For this sea- 
son the Selma Music Study Club of forty 
women is active and a new choral slub has 
been formed to sing the “Messiah” under 
the leadership of Siegfried Phillip, the 
Danish baritone, who has located here and 
is teaching a good-sized class. Louis 
Merkel’s concert series will begin this year 
with the Croxton Quartet on November 7. 


SPARKLING YAW RECITAL 





Soprano’s Vocalization Charms Her 
Portland (Ore.) Hearers 
PorRTLAND, OreE., Oct. 25.—Mme. Ellen 


Beach Yaw, the noted coloratura soprano, 
appeared here recently in concert, assisted 
by Franklin Cannon, pianist and accom- 
panist. 

Mme. Yaw, who has been especially 
known because of the phenomenal range of 
her voice and the brilliancy of its upper 
register, demonstrated the possession of a 
middle voice of power and sympathetic 
quality. Her choice of program not only 
showed to her hearers new vocal qualities, 
but also gave Mme. Yaw interpretative 
opportunities which are not to be found in 
the more famous coloratura arias. She 
won her audience with her distinct enun- 
ciation, her: opulent and sparkling voice 
and her charm of personality. 

Her arias from “Madame Butterfly” and 
“Ernani,” as well as several smaller num- 
bers, including two of her own composi- 
tions, were received with favor by the large 
audience and encores demanded. 

Mr. Cannon, as soloist, showed @ facile 
technic in the Chopin A Flat Polonaise and 
a Liszt Rhapsodie, and a fine sense of 
musicianship in his accompaniments. 





Rudolph Ganz in New York Recital on 
November 10 

Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, who 

has been touring the West in joint recitals 

with Riccardo Martin and also in his own 

recitals, will make his first New York ap- 

pearance this season in Carnegie Hall Sun- 
day afternoon, November 10. 
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BEGIN EARLY, ADVISES TINA LERNER 


Importance of Work Between 
Ages of Five and Ten-Em- 
phasized by Pianist 


INA LERNER, the Russian pianist, who 

is to tour America again th:s season, 

has just finished a tour of England, which 

included many appearances in London. In 

a recent interview in a London magazine, 

Miss Lerner gave her views as to the im- 

portance of beginning a pianistic career 

early if one is to attain success. Said Miss 
Lerner: 

“Between the years of five and ten the 
work is naturally of no great musical 
value, but it is of the utmost importance in 
‘building’ the hand to the keyboard. This 


does not necessarily mean many hours a 
day at the piano. It can be started with 
half an hour, and gradually increased as the 
strength and capacity of the child grow, 
the maximum being two hours. The hand 
is most easily formed at this period. Later 
on, as elementary technicalities are mas- 
tered, entire attention can be given to the 
musical development. 
“After a certain degree of technical 
proficiency is attained there is no need of 
practising exercises that are purely me- 
chanical. There are innumerable passages 
in worthy works that build up the musical 
side simultaneously with the technical. 
The Chopin studies alone have difficulties 
in sufficient number to develop. every 
branch of piano technic. I make it a rule 
to begin each day’s work by practising 
some of them. On the other hand, I sel- 
dom sit at the piano more than half an 
hour at a time. This does not mean I do 
not go on with my work. To leave the in- 
strument and think over a composition is 

















Tina Lerner, Russian Pianist, During 
Her Recent English Tour 


quite as important 
period as the actual 


during the 
playing.” 


practising 





A HARVARD MUSICAL PAPER 


New Monthly Periodical Makes Its Ap- 
pearance at the University 


3oston, Oct. 27.—The first number of 
the Harvard Musical Review, a new 
monthly publication, containing the views 
of various members of the musical courses, 
has been issued. It contains, among other 
features, an article by Assistant Professor 
Walter R. Spaulding, present head of the 
Harvard Musical Department, on “Utili- 
tarian Values in Music”; a retrospect by 
Arthur Foote, “Thirty-five Years of Music 
in Boston”; “Massenet,” by T. M. Spelman, 
’13; “Harvard and the Boston Opera,” by 
Nicholas Roosevelt, ’14. A “foreword” in 
part is as follows: 

“A Harvard musical paper is the logical 
sequence of a long series of forward steps, 
beginning with the foundation, in 1808, of 
the oldest musical organization in America, 
the Pierian Sodality, and continuing with 
the splendid work of John K. Paine, so ably 
supplemented and extended by our present 
musical head, Professor Walter R. Spauld- 
ing. Throughout the years Harvard. has 
been a leader in musical thought and activ- 
ity. With Pennsylvania in the early 70's 
we shared the honors of being the first col- 
lege to make music a part of the curricu- 
lum. Faith in the university musical edu- 
cation as opposed to the more specialized 
method of the conservatory instigated this 
departure and has since sustained it. Of 
late years it has borne glorious fruit. No 
single American institution can exhibit a 
more distinguished number of critics, com- 
posers and workers in every field of music. 

“Such have been our precedents, and it is 
with the aim of extending the musical spirit 
of Harvard that this paper has been organ- 
ized. A musical magazine which holds it- 
self aloof from all trade connections, which 
does not aim to supplement the work of 
the music teachers, and which can bring to 
a large number such lofty musical ideals 
as Harvard advocates is virtually lacking 
to-day. It is as such a paper that we hope 
to prove our worth.” O. D. 





Rochester Concert Course Ushered In 
by Schumann-Heink 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 24—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink opened the concert course of 
James E. Furlong on October 21 with the 
aid of her able co-artists, Edward Collins, 
the. young pianist, and Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffmann, the contralto’s accompanist. 
The large attendance and the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to the contralto were 
evidences of her hold upon this _ public. 
Tumultuous applause was the rule, follow- 
ing the singer’s presentation of songs of 
different schools, and Mme. Schumann- 
Heink completely won her auditors with 
her vitality, her dramatic instinct and her 
genial personality. Mr. Collins exhibited 
clearness and delicate shading in his piano 
numbers, being notably artistic in his play- 
ing of the Chopin C Minor Scherzo, a 


Liszt “Liebestraum” and the Paganini-Liszt 
“Campanella.” Mrs. Hoffmann supported 
the singer with excellent judgment and un- 
failing good taste. 


Gadski Warns the Moneyless Vocal 
Student 


“The most necessary equipment for the 
vocal student, next to her voice, is a suffi- 
cient amount of money to carry her well 
through her training,” writes Mme. Gad- 
ski in Harper’s Bazar. “The lack of money 
means not only embarrassment and _ inter- 
rupted studies. It may mean having to ask 
for help, and it may add seriously to the 
dangers the girl meets in professional life, 
especially if she is pretty. The theater— 
[ use the word as we do in Germany, to 


include also the opera—is not a convent 
garden. A girl must learn to look out 
for herself, to protect herself in ways 


which she may not previously have imag- 


ined. Now it is an unromantic fact that 
money will »rotect her against many 
things—money and some _§ strength of 


character. If she has not the money she 
must depend upon favor as well as upon 
her talent—a dangerous condition.” 


Marie Stoddart in a Newark Musicale 


Newark, N. J.. Oct. 26—The first of a 
series of musicales to be civen at the Rose 


Stoddart, soprano; Roy J. Cregar, organist, 
and Henry W. Jordan, Jr., ’cellist. Miss 
Stoddart, up to a few years ago, was solo- 
ist at the Brick Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, N. J., and for this reason sang to 
many of her old admirers. Her portion of 
the program included such numbers as 
Thomas’s “Polonaise” from “Mignon,” 
MacDowell’s “My Jean,” “Chanson Pro- 
vencale” by Dell’ Acqua and Arditi’s 
“Love in Springtime,” all of which she 
sang in her usual artistic manner. Mr. 
Jordan’s playing of the Kronold Suite. for 
’cello, “La Vision de ma Mére,” “Witches 
Dance” and “Air Religieuse” were among 
the best received numbers of the evening. 
Mr. Cregar also won hearty apnlause. 


C. W. W. 
SCORES 





“CIGARETTE OPERA” 


Indianapolis Enjoys “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” Brought There by Miss 
Baxter 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 28.—Wolf-Ferrari’s 


opera, “The Secret of Suzanne,” was pre- 
sented here for the first time recently by 
members of the Chicago Opera Company, 
including Attilo Parelli, conductor, with 
Charles Lurvey, assistant and accompanist ; 
Alice Zeppilli so- 
prano; Alfredo 
Costa, tenor, and 
Francesco Daddi. 
Preceding the op- 
era there was a 
recital, the nro- 
gram made up of 
numbers. for 
string orchestra,a 
group of Neapoli- 
tan songs by Dad- 
di, a ‘cello solo 
by Henry W. 
llofmeeder and a 


group of violin 
pieces played by 
Altin Steindel. 


The effective or- 
chestration “a n d 
setting, the splen- 
did singing and 
acting of the 
three principals in 














the opera created 
quite a furore. 

To Alice Niel- Alice Nielsen Bax- 
sen Baxter who ter, Indianapolis 


succeeded 
in bringing this 
organization here, credit is due, for it was 
successful in every way; in fact, to such 
an extent that Bernard Ulrich, who was 
in the city for the performance, gave the 
assurance of a performance by the com- 
plete cast of the Chicago Opera Co., prob- 
ably “Natoma,” “Thais” or “Lucia.” 


Manager 


Palermo’s Operatic Menu 


Rome, Oct. 15.—For the Winter season 
at the “Massimo” of Palermo the follow- 
ing operas will be presented: Puccini’s 
“Manon,” Leoncavallo’s “Bohéme,” “Isa- 
beau.” the “Fanciulla del West,” “La 
Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Radda” by Cuscina. W. L. 


Mme. Kaufmann’s Concert Tour 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann, the New York 
soprano and vocal teacher, has begun her 
season with a large class of pupils. She 
has been engaged for a concert tour that 


MAKES SENSATION WITH 
THE CLASSIC ORATORIOS 


Sir Henry Wood’s’ Unconventional 
Readings at Birmingham Festival 
Set Tongues Wagging—Three 
British Novelties 


Lonpon, Oct. 19.—Judging by the sensa- 
tion that Sir Henry Wood has caused at 
the Birmingham Festival by his modern 
readings of famed classical works, I should 
say that he will prove a great asset as con- 
ductor to the promoters of future festivals 
in the busy manufacturing city. Naturally, 
opinions are divided in regard to the treat- 
ment of “Elijah,” “Messiah,” etc., by the 
eminent Queen’s Hall conductor. The 
older school of musicians are blaming it, 
while the younger admire its unconven- 
tionality. Sir Henry has certainlv set 
many tongues wagging in discussion over 
his latest innovations, and speculation as to 
what he will do next is also keen. 

Patriotic music-lovers are delighted at 
the success of the three new works by 
3ritish composers, heard for the first time 
at the festival. I think it may be con- 
fidently said that Sir Edward Elgar’s “Mu- 
sic- Makers,” Granville Bantock’s “Fifine at 
the Fair,” and Dr. Walford Davies’s “Song 
of the Son” have all come to stay. Each 
composition is individual in character and 
certain to please concert-goers in London 
and elsewhere. 

One of the most notable features of the 
great musical meeting has undoubtedly 
been the fine singing of the choral music. 
The many months of strenuous training by 
their accomplished chorus-tmaster, R. H. 
Wilson, and the subsequent rehearsals by 
Sir Henry Wood, brought about results 
that were a revelation for beautv of voice, 
expression, power and attack. The Bir 
mingham choristers absolutely surpassed 
any previous performances of many years. 

Sir Henry Wood met with an unpleasant 
accident on Saturday last when he was 
driving to Queen’s Hall in a taxicab to 
conduct the usual promenade concert. His 
chauffeur lost his direction and crashed 
into a wall. The cab was greatly damaged 
and flying framments of glass cut Sir 
Henry badly on the face and knee. He re- 
turned home, and after his injuries had 
been attended to again set out for Queen’s 
Hall, where he conducted as usual, al- 
though obviously much shaken. A. M.S. 


Majestic Opera Company Opens in 
“Elijah” 

PitrsFieLtp, Mass., Oct. 25.—Mendels 
sohn’s “Elijah” in operatic form was pre 
sented here to-night by the Majestic 
Grand Opera Company under the manage 
ment of Theodore H. Bauer. The work 
is given in three acts and five scenes and 
the audience evidently enjoved it greatly. 


Gwylim Miles was the Elijah and Ester 
Adaberto sane the role of the widow 
Arturo Bovi conducted 


George Proctor with Boston Orchestra 


J0STON, Oct. 28.—George Proctor, the 
pianist, will be the soloist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston November 
15 and 16. The work to be performed will 
be the Tschaikowsky Concerto in G Major 
This will be the first of a series of im 








ville Methodist Episcopal Church. New- will include appearance in Freemont, O., portant concert and recital engagements 
ark, for the advancement of musical art in Newark, O., Pittsburgh and other cities for which Mr. Proctor is booked for the 
the vicinity, was given last night by Marie during the latter part of this month. present season. 
erence and not the foreigner—that is, in 
America? 
66 9” . — os 
FROM MUSICAL AMERICA READERS Many European musicians themselves 








Artists Who Make Talking-Machine 
Records Under Assumed Names 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 
MusiIcaAL AMERICA is, I believe, the first 
musical journal to mention the subject of 
artists making talking-machine records un- 
der assumed names. The habit has died 
out, as they have discovered the value of 
records in bringing them before the public 
Among the most prominent are 
Corinne Welsh, who has often recorded 
as “Corinne Morgan”; John Young, as 
“Harry Anthony”; Frederick Wheeler, as 
“James F. Harrison”; Clifford Wiley, as 
“George For other reasons, 


cases 


Alexander.” 
too long for explanation here but justifi 
able, Emilio de Gogorza has apneared as 
“Herbert Goddard” and “Carlos Francisco” 
and Marcel Journet as “Marcel Dupont.” 

At one time three talking-machine com 
panies possessed each a band and orches 
tra. All six organizations were practically 
one and the same and conducted bv Fred- 
erick W. Hager, a composer of several in- 
termezzos 

This habit is disappearing and each year 
better organizations are obtained, especially 
by the European companies. I hope~to 
some day hear records in this country by 


the Boston Symphony 
Thomas Orchestras and 
tions A. S. McCormick, 


\kron, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1912 


and Theodore 
similar organiza- 


M.D. 


A Plea for the American Singer 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


May I ask a question of this most in 
teresting musical paper? Why are Amer- 
ican artists never engaged for the Metro 
politan Opera? 

In your paper, MusicAL AMERICA, there 
is a list of the new artists engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera— Spanish, German, 
Italian—no American. 

Why is this? Is it because the Metro- 
politan is under foreign rule? 

There are many beautiful American 
voices—well trained—but in the list of 
prima donnas of our biggest opera house 
Miss Farrar and Mme. Homer—both en 
gaged by Conried—are the only American 
names one sees. 

Art is universal, but when there are two 
singers, equally good, and often the Amer- 
ican is the suverior, why shouldn’t the 
American sometimes be given the pref- 


say that the greatest female voice of to- 
day is the American. 
America protects her silks, 
her products 
musicians ? 


She can protect them by vigorous public 


laces—all of 


Isn’t it time to protect her 


opinion. France, Italy and Germany pro- 
tect theirs. 

I am not a singer but a lover of fair 
play. Give the American singer a chance! 


K. S. Morcan 


Dr. Damrosch Makes a Correction 
To the Editor of Musica 


My attention has been called to an erro! 
in your columns in announcing Mr. Carlo 
3uonamici’s engagement at this Institute 
Mr. Buonamici is not the head of the piano 
department of this Institute, for the simpl« 


AMERICA: 


reason that there is no one teacher who 
is the head. It is obvious that teachers of 
the high standing of Mr. Consolo, Mr 
Buonamici and the other eminent teachers 
on the faculty of this Institute are co 


equals and that they work together har- 
moniously without the necessity of obedi- 
ence to a head of department. 
Respectfully, Frank DAMRoscH, 
Institute of Musical Art, Director 
New York, Oct. 23, 1012 
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Nelson A. Sprackling gave an organ re- 
cital at Trinity M. E. Church, Denver, on 
October 8, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. 

* * * 

Bianche Cobacker, the Denver wunder- 
kind pianist who has come to New York 
for study, recently appeared in a farewell 
Denver recital at the Wolcott Auditorium. 

* * * 

Horatio Connell, baritone, has been en- 
gaged for recitals at the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, and at the Middlesex Women’s 
Club, Lowell, Mass. 

* * * 

Virginia Snyder has been apvointed so- 
prano in the choir of St. Paul’s English 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore. Miss Snyder 
is a pupil of Sadie Gere Thomas, director 
of the Schumann choir. 

© 

Lawrence Robbins, organist of the Sec- 
ond Church of Christ, Scientist, Kansas 
City, Mo., gave the first of a series of 
three recitals on October 24, assisted by 
Nita Abraham, soprano. 

sf 

Kate Lee Lewis gave a lecture recital in 
‘Thompsonville, Conn., last week before the 
Women’s Club of Enfield. The program 
was devoted to American composers, with 
special attention paid to MacDowell. 

* * * 

Arthur Waldemar Noren, a _ young 
pianist, who has been studying with Teich- 
miller, appeared in a recital at New Brit- 
ain, proving to be the possessor of marked 
ability. He was assisted by E. F. Laubin 
and Bertha Goram Swanson, contralto. 

* ck 1K 

Mrs. Olive Saxby has resigned her posi- 
tion of organist and director of the choir 
of St. Alban’s Church at Superior, Wis. 
William Everest, a student of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

x x x 

W. James Tillitson, 4 Lansing, Mich., 
piano teacher, has returned to his large 
class and to his duties as organist and 
choir director of the First Presbyterian 
Church after a three months’ stay in Eu- 
rope. 

x x * 

The opening of the musical season in 
Janesville, Wis., was brought about by the 
Apollo Club. This organization had for its 
soloists the violinist, Alexander Zukow- 
ski, Letitia Gallaher, mezzo-soprano, and 
Marie Pierik, pianist. 

x * * 

Mrs. Mary Billings Green has been 
chosen to fill the position of soprano so- 
loist at the Fourth Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn., left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Angel Agnes Chopourian, who 
takes up her residence in New York. 

* * * 

William Chenoweth, formerly of the 
choir of Harlem Park Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Baltimore, has been chosen as 
the tenor soloist of the New Jerusalem 
Church. Mr. Chenoweth is a pupil of 
Clifton Davis of the European Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

x * * 

The Western Institute of Music, Denver, 
attracted an audience which filled the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church for its faculty 
concert, in which Director Schweikher, or- 
ganist; Mrs. Griffey, soprano; Miss Ridge- 
way, violinist; Miss Hunter, pianist, and 
Mr. Richards, tenor, appeared as soloists. 

x * * 

Clyde A. Nichols, the Detroit tenor, has 
re-opened his vocal studio, after a Summer 
vacation in which he continued the instruc- 
tion of several pupils, including Jessie For- 
syth, a Vandalia, Ill., contralto, and Mrs. 
Ray Ruddy, soprano, who was understudy 
to Marguerite Sylvia in “Gypsy Love.” 

*x - . 

Prudence Simpson Dresser, the Nashville 
musical manager, will present an artists’ 
course during the season, consist’~- of Al- 
vin Schroeder, Franklin Holding, Dorothea 
Thullen, Boris Hambourg and the American 
String Quartet. Mrs. Dresser will be the 
pianist for these concerts. 

* * + 

The chief attraction of a recent meeting 
of the Piano Teachers’ Association of 
Washington, D. C., was a brief talk on 
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“How music pupils may be induced to at- 
tend concerts,” by Heinrich Hammer, con- 
ductor of the Washington Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

*x* * &* 


The Lyric Glee Club, one of Milwaukee’s 
most popular musical organizations, has 
received the resignation of F. B. Kelsey as 
president. Mr. Kelsey leaves Milwaukee 
for Chicago on the first of November and 
will be succeeded for the time being by the 
vice-president, C. M. Burdick. 

* *k * 


At the first of a series of special musical 
services at Trinity Methodist Church, 
Springfield, Mass., the vested chorus sang 
the cantata, “God, Our Life,” by David 
Stanley Smith, of the Yale Music Faculty 
and temporary conductor of the New Ha- 
ven Symphony Orchestra. 

. = «¢ 

Dr. William George Butler, of the de- 
partment of music, Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa., announces the engage- 
ment of Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mischa Elman, John Barnes Wells, 
Thaddeus Rich, Leopold Winkler and other 
prominent artists for concerts at that in- 
stitution this season. 

x * * 

The vested choir of the First Methodist 
Church recently gave an interesting con- 
cert, with pleasing violin solos by Victor 
Kuzdo, vocal offerings by Helen Axe 
Brown and Carl Morris, a Hungarian fan- 
tasia played by Percival Van Yorx, and 
the singing by the chorus of Sullivan’s “On 
Shore and Sea” and several part songs. 

a -s 

The first in a series of studio recitals by 
Edward Naff, baritone, was given in the 
recital hall of the Roanoke School of Mu- 
sic, Roanoke, Va., on October 24, with Ur- 
line Jester Patterson at the piano. The 
program consisted of excerpts from the 
old Italian operas and distinctive selec- 
tions from the German classics. 


* * * 
The second student recital, given by 
Marquette University Conservatory of 


Music, of Milwaukee, introduced an ex- 
cellent program by the following: Kath- 


ryn Cowley, Edna Ruge, Edna Minn, 
Emma Fleer, Elenore Muench, Sidney 
Rosenberg, Beatrice Royce, Mrs. R. P. 


Kraft and Florence Jacobson. 
* ok x 

Florence Middaugh, contralto, who has 
opened a studio in Denver, gave a recital 
at Central Christian Church there, assisted 
by Flora G. Taub, accompanist, before a 
large audience. Mrs. Dolores Reedy Max- 
well, another contralto who enters the 
Denver teaching field, gave a charming 
recital before an audience that filled the 
Wolcott Auditorium. 


* * * 
At the initial concert of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club, Bridgeport, 


Conn., Leslie Vaughn’s Orchestra played 
an interesting program, including the 
“Magic Flute” Overture, the “Gypsy” Suite 
of Edward German, the Ballet Music from 
“The Queen of Sheba” and Svendsen’s 
“Coronation” March. The Polonaise, from 
“Mignon,” was sung by Miss Tuck. 
x * * 

The first faculty concert of the Wiscon- 
sin Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee, in- 
troduced a program by Claude M. Sauer, 
Winogene Hewitt, Frank Olin Thompson, 
Clementine Malek, Leocadia Schmidt, Miss 
C. Marcan, Olga Marcan, Hugo Bach, 
Arnold A. Krueger, Ricklie Zein, Mrs. 
Norman Hoffman, Willy L. Jaffe and the 
Misses Hermon and Tucker. 

. 6's 

Arthur Hammerstein has entered into 
negotiations with Mabel Riegelman of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 


with a view to engaging her as alternate - 


to Emma Trentini, in “The Firefly.” Miss 
Trentini feels the strain of eight perform- 
ances a week and Miss Riegelman, who is 
a protégée of Mme. Gadski, has ability 
both as an actress and singer. 

* * * 

An example of unusual versatility was 
found in a recent concert at Berkeley, Cal., 
given by Vivian Grant, in which the young 
musician appeared as a pianist in Lesche- 
tizky’s arrangement of the finale from 
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“Lucia,” for left-hand alone, and later as a 
violinist in the de Beriot Concerto, No. 9, 
and a “Spanisher Tanz,” by Rehfield, be- 
sides delivering a French monologue to her 
own violin accompaniment, 

~~ 


Helen Johnson, pianist, of Pueblo, Col., 
gave a recital at “Casa Vivienda,” Dr. R. 
W. Corwin’s musical colony. Beethoven, 
Liszt and Chopin were represented on the 
program. Jacques . Gottlieb, violinist, 
played numbers by Zawadski, de Beriot, 
Tschaikowsky and Wieniawski. Mr. and 
Mrs. Killin-Keough sang various duets. 
Dr. Corwin delivered a lecture with illus- 
trations by Irene Baer. 

* ok * 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Busch have returned 
to Kansas City after a Summer abroad. 
During his stay in Berlin Mr. Busch re- 
ceived word that he had been knighted by 
the King of Denmark. He was invited to 
conduct several concerts of his own com- 
positions, but his duties as conductor of 
the Symphony Orchestra would not per- 
mit. He has begun rehearsals of the or- 
chestra and the first concert will be given 
on November 4. 

. es 


A number of talented young musicians 
were introduced on October 18 at a recital 
of the Beebe Piano School, Brooklyn. 
Norma Chichester played Bach’s Fugue in 
C with ability. Prelude No. 1, Fremel; 
Caprice No. 3. Stavenhagen; two Mac- 
Dowell selections, and Grieg’s idyl, “To 
Spring,” were also finely performed. Doris 
Kenyon, contralto, sang “It Was a Dream,” 


Hawley; “Life’s Lullaby,” Lane, and 
“Where the Linden Blooms,” Buch. 
* * *K 


With her wedding in New York last 
week to Rafael O. Galva, Lulah Dell Force, 
of Detroit, a graduate of the Milan School 
of Opera, abandoned an operatic for a 
matrimonial career. After her musical 
education abroad had been completed, Mrs. 
Galva was offered a soprano role as La 
Scala, but gave it up to wed. Her hus- 
band is editor of a Spanish newspaper and 
president of the Spanish Cable Associa- 
tion. 

* * * 


A new feature in Milwaukee’s Winter 
musical program will be introduced by the 
board of the Auditorium, which is prepar- 
ing to give a series of free organ recitals 
in Plankinton Hall of the Auditorium. An 
excellent organ has been installed in this 
hall, the gift of Elizabeth Plankinton. ‘The 
recitals will be given by the leading organ- 
ists of the city, the first on November 3. 
by Harry F. Schenuit, who will be assisted 
by Edmund Thatcher, baritone. 

x ok x 


Three concerts of unusual interest have 
been programmed for the early season in 
Finney Memorial Chapel, Oberlin, O., on 
October 22, the Barrére Ensemble gave a 
program of chamber music for wind in- 
struments. In November Efrem Zimbalist 
will play for the first time in Oberlin. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will 
give an evening concert on November 25, 
with Rudolph Ganz as soloist. This will 
be the first appearance of the orchestra in 
Oberlin under Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 

x *k * 


Marie Stoddart, the popular soprano, 
appeared in a recital at Roseville M. E. 
Church, Newark, N. J., on October 25 
with Roy J. Cregar, organist; Henry W. 
Jordan, Jr., ’cellist, and Robert Gayler, ac- 
companist. Miss Stoddart was well re- 
ceived in the Victor Harris “Hills o’ 
Skye,” with ’cello obbligato, Haydn’s “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” and Ar- 
diti’s “Love in Springtime.” Mr. Jordan 
offered three ’cello compositions by Hans 
Kronold and Mr. Cregar programmed Fe- 
lix Borowski’s “Chanson de Mai.” 

x x * 


M. Bogerslawski, a Kansas City pianist, 
who shared honors with Felice Lyne in her 
recent concert in that city, gave his annual 
Kansas City recital October 20, presenting 
a program of excellent value and playing 
with the musicianly taste and_ technical 
finesse that have marked all of his play- 
ing in the past. He opened his program 
with the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, followed 
by the Chopin Sonata in B Flat Minor, op. 
35; Liszt’s suite, “Années de Pélerinage” 
and the same composer’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie No. 2. 

* * * 


A series of three chamber-music concerts 
has been arranged by Harry Levy, the vio- 
linist, to take place in Newark, N. J., on 
November 26, January 6 and March 17. At 
the first concert Mr. Levy will have the 
assistance of Sicard Culp, second violin; 
Paul Kefer, ’cello: Herbert Cordman, vio- 
la, and Howard Brockway, pianist. the 
principal number being Beethoven’s Quin- 
tet, arranged for strings. At the second 
concert the personnel of the strings will be 
the same, except the pianist, who will be 
Ernesto Consolo, and on this occasion the 
Schumann Quintet will be the feature.’ 


At the second weekly recital of the sea- 
son in the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, O., the Schitt D Minor Suite was 
played with vigor and fire by Professors 
Franz Kohler and W. K. Breckenridge. 
Franz Kohler was formerly concertmeister 
of the Pittsburgh Orchestra under Emil 
Paur. Mrs. Maude Tucker Doolittle 
played the Fantaisiestiicke and Romance, 
op. 124, by Schumann, and the Chopin 
Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 6, 7 and 12. Mrs. 
Doolittle is a pupil of Stepanoff and pos- 
sesses not only abundant technic but deep 
musical feeling. 

xk * * 

A series of Sunday afternoon sacred 
recitals will be held in the Twelfth Street 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn. Assisted by 
a choir of forty voices, under the direction 
of William C. Bridgman, several promt- 
nent singers will be heard. These include 
Marie Stoddart, soprano, who will sing ou 
October 27, when Gounod’s “Gallia” and 
Vincent d’Indy’s “Mary Magdalene” will be 
given; R. May Thompson, contralto; Wini- 
fred Adele Marshall, soprano; Charles A. 
Olsen, tenor; Francis Weismann, tenor; 
Ernest Ebel, baritone; George Carré, tenor ; 
Frederick Wheeler, baritone; Rose Bryant, 


contralto; Royal Dadmun, basso, and 
Pauline S. Frazer, soprano. 
* * * 


Felice Lyne, after her triumphs at Ham- 
merstein’s London Opera House, sang in 
her home city, Kansas City, Mo. re- 
cent before a $10,000 audience. The con- 
cert was under the direction of the 
Shriners. Even in this enormous audito- 
rium her flute-like voice carried to every 
corner and was remarkably beautiful. She 
sang “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto,” the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” and the 
“Shadow Song’ from “Dinorah.” She was 
showered with flowers and she returned 
again and again to the stage in acknowl- 
edgment of the prolonged applause. EI- 
lison Van Hoose was engaged to take 
the place of Orville Harrold, who had 
been scheduled to appear. He sang sev- 
eral solos and two duets with Miss Lyne. 
M. Bogerslawski, a local pianist, was a 
splendid accompanist and his three solos 
were played in a thoroughly artistic man- 
ner. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Alda, Mme. Frances—Toledo, Nov. 3. 

Aithouse, Paul—New York, Nov, 10; 
York, Dec. 3. 

Anthony, Charles—Fitcoburg, Nov. 5; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 3. 

Boals, La Rue—Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 
8; New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, 
Vt., Nov. 14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; 
Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; 
-State College, Pa., Nov. 22. 

Bouton, Isabelle—New York, Nov. 2. 


Bridewell, Carrie—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 28. 

Chapman-Goold, Edith—Fairmount, W. 
Va., Nov. 8; Stamford, Nov. 12; New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., Nov, 14; 
Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 
18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, 
Pa., Nov. 22; Stamford, Dec. 18: 


New 


Clément, Edmond — 4Zolian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 17; Philadelphia, Nov. 18. 
Connell, Horatio—Milwaukee, Nov. 4; 


Evanston, Ill., Nov. 7; Boston, Dec. 8; Lowell, 
Mass., Dec. 9; Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Dec. 12; Appleton, Wis., Dec. 
13; Knoxville, Ill., Dec. 14; Lafayette, Ind., 
Dec. 16; Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 18. 


DeMoss-Hissem, Mary—New York (Carne- 
gie Lyceum), Nov. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 5. 

De Treville, Yvonne—New York (Mozart 
Society), Nov. 2; Indianapolis, Nov. 11; La- 
fayette, Nov. 12; Houston, Nov. 22; Galves- 
ton, Nov. 28. 

Dimitrieff, Nina—A®olian 
Nov. 10. , 

Elman, Mischa—Providence, R. I., Nov. 7; 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Nov. 30; Newark, 
Dec. 12. 

Fine, Beatrice—Eureka, Cal., Nov. 7; Los 
Angeles, Nov. 22; San Diego, Cal., Nov. 25, 26. 


Flauhaut, Marianne—New York, Nov. 2. 


Galston, Gottfried—New York, Nov. 2; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 15, 16; St. Paul, Nov. 18. 


Ganz, Rudolph—Faribault, Nov. 4; Cedar 
Falls, Nov. 5; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 10; Columbus, O., Nov. 12; St. Paul, 
Nov. 15; Milwaukee, Nov. 24; Oberlin, Nov. 
25; Chicago, Nov. 26. 

Garden, Mary—St. Paul, Nov. 15. 

Genee, Adeline—Boston, Nov. 16; Trenton, 
Nov. 18; Norfolk, Nov. 19; Richmond, Nov. 
20; Washington, Nov. 22; East Orange, Nov. 
23; Toronto, Nov. 25, 26; Ottawa, Nov. 27; 
Kingston, Nov. 28; Montreal, Nov. 29; Que- 
bec, Nov. 30. 

Gluck, Alma—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 2; Chicago, Nov. 8, 9; Baltimore, Dec. 13. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Baltimore, Nov. 15; 
New York (with Philharmonic Orchestra), 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21, 22; New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 27; Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 
30. 

Granville, Charles N.—New York, Nov. 7; 
Bridgeport, Nov. 13; Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Hallock, Mary—Halifax, Nov. 4. 

Hamlin, George—®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 3. 

Hess, Ludwig—Wells College, Nov. 8; Au- 
burn, N. Y., Nov. 9. 

Huss, Henry Holden—Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, Nov. 
24; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann—Norfolk, Va., 
Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, 
Nov. 24; Faribault, Minn., Nov, 25. 


Hall, New York, 


Kaiser, Marie—Paterson, N. J., Nov. 10 
and 28. 
Kaufmann, Minna—Fremont, O., Nov. 19; 


Newark, O., Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 
23. 

Kerns, Grace—Allentown, Pa., Nov. 14; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 17; Philadelphia, Dec, 14. 


Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Dec. 6. 
Kinzel, Bertha—Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 24. 


Knowles, R. G.—New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Nov. 25. 

Kreisler, Fritz—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 5, 9. 

LaBonte, Henri—New York, Nov. 2. 


Loeffler, Emma—Acolian Hall, New York, 


Nov. 2 and Nov. 8. 

Lund, Charlotte—Wilmington, Pa., Nov. 2; 
Youngstown, O., Nov. 4; Sharon, Pa., Nov. 5; 
Dayton, O., Nov. 8; Schenectady, Nov. 15; 
Oswego, Nov. 19; (Waldorf-Astoria), New 
York, Dec. 3. 


Mannes, David—Montclair, N. J., Nov. 12; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 18; Montclair, Nov. 
26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, 
Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; 
New York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 15; Mont- 
clair, N. J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 
31. 


Mannes, Clara—Montclair, N. J., Nov. 12; 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 18; Montclair, Nov. 
26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; Lakeville, 
Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New 
York (Belasco Theatre), Dec. 15; Montclair, 
N, J., Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31. 


Martin, Frederic—Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Nov. 7; Greenville, S. C., Nov. 8; Clemson 
College, S. C., Nov. 9; Newburgh, N. Y., Nov. 
12; Westfield, N. J., Nov. 14; Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 15; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 17; Troy, 
N. Y., Dec. 18; Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 19; 
Boston, Dec. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 


McCormack, John—St. Louis, Nov. 14; 
New York (Carnegie Hall, with Philharmonic 


“Orchestra), Nov. 17; St. Paul, Nov. 19; Mo- 


line, Nov. 21; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 22; New 


York (Hippodrome), Nov. 24; Terra Haute, 
Nov. 26; Grand Rapids, Nov. 27; Chicago, 
Nov. 28. 


Miller, Christine—Burlington, Ia., Nov. 4; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Nov. 5; Sinsinwawa, Wis., 
Nov. 6; Fond du Lac, Wis., *Nov. 7; New 
York City, Nov. 12; Columbus, O., Nov. 17; 
Dayton, O., Nov. 19; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Nov. 27; Rochester, 
N. Y., Dec. 3; Camden, N. J., Dec. 5, 6; Mas- 
sillon, O., Dec. 9; Oberlin, Dec. 10; Ft. Dodge, 
Ia., Dec. 17; Evanston, IIl., Dec, 19, 20; New 
York City, Dec. 26, 28; Philadelphia, Dec. 30. 


Namara-Toye—Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 16; 
Appleton, Nov. 18; Minneapolis, Nov. 19; 
Milwaukee, Nov. 24; Philadelphia, Nov. 27. 

Nielsen, Alice—Winnipeg, Nov. 1, 2; Sas- 
katoon, Nov. 4; Calgary, Nov. 7; Edmonton, 
Nov. 8; (week beginning Nov, 11), Portland, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle; (week beginning 


Nov. 17), San Francisco, Oakland; (week 
beginning Nov. 25), Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, Riverside, San Diego. 

Olitzka, Rosa—Cedar Falls, Nov. 5; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 10; Columbus, Nov. 12; Newark, 
Nov. 18; Morristown, Nov. 19. 

Pagdin, William H.—Passaic, N. J., Nov. 


21. 


Persinger, Louis—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 9. 

Potter, Mildred—St. Paul, Nov. 14; Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 17; New York, Nov. 22; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 5; Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 12; Buf- 
falo, Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22 and 23. 


Rappold, Marie—Milwaukee, Nov. 6; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 7; Utica, Nov. 11. 
Rogers, Francis—Concord, N. H., Nov. 6; 


Boston, Nov. 14; Milton, Mass., Nov. 15. 
Sachs-Hirsch, Herbert—St. Paul, Nov. 15. 


Sammarco, Mario—®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 8. 


Saslavsky, Alexander—Montclair, 
Stamford, Nov. 12. 


Schumann-Heink, 
Nov. 8. 


Scharwenka, Xaver—Philadelphia, Nov. 14; 
Battle Creek, Nov. 19; Saginaw, Nov. 21; 
Detroit, Nov. 23; Toledo, Nov. 25; Columbus, 
Nov. 27. 

Schroeder, Alwin—Nasnville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 

Schelling, Ernst—Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Hotel Astor, New 
York, Nov. 2; Newark, N. J., Nov. 4; A®olian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 7; Paterson, N. J., 
Nov. 11; Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 13; New- 
ark, N. J., Nov. 18; Lawrenceville, N. J., 
Nov. 20; Colgate College, Nov. 21. 


Oct. 28; 


Mme.—Kansas City, 


Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette—Pittsfield, 
Mass., Nov. 7. 
Teyte, Maggie—A©®olian Hall, New York, 


Nov. 10. 
Towns, Kirk—Minneapolis, Nov. 10. 
Van Viiet, Cornelius—Minneapolis, Nov, 8. 


Welsh, Corinne—Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 
8; New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, 
Vt., Nov. 14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; 
Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 
21; State College, Pa., Nov. 22. 


Whitehill, Clarence—St. Paul, Nov. 6; Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 22, 23. 


Wilson, Gilbert—Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Boston, Nov. 2, 3. 


Young, John—Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 8; 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., 
Nov. 14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov, 15; Erie, 
Pa., Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State 
College, Pa., Nov. 22. 


Ysaye, Eugene—Jersey City, Nov. 14; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 19; Chicago, Nov. 
4Z, 23; New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 26; 
New York (with Philharmonic Orchestra), 
Nov. 28, 29 (Carnegie Hall). 


Zimbalist, Efrem—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 14; Minneapolis, Nov. 22. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


American String Quartet—Bloomfield, Nov. 
18; New York, Nov. 20; Brooklyn, Dec. 7. 


Barrére Ensemble—Boston, Nov. 6; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Nov. 9; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Nov. 15; 
New Haven, Conn.. Nov. 18; Waterbury, 
Conn., Nov. 19; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Nov. 21. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Pailadelphia, 
Nov. 4; Washington, Nov. 5; Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Nov. 7, 9; Dec. 5, 7; Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Inst. Arts and Sciences), Nov. 8; 
Dec. 6. 


Bostonia Sextette Club—Lynchburg, Va., 
Nov. 11; Roanoke, Va., Nov. 12; Richmond, 


Va., Nov. 14; Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 15; Rocky © 


Mount, N. C.,. Nov. 18; Washington, N. C., 
Nov. 19; Elizabeth City, N. C., Nov. 20; 


Pocomo City, Md., Nov. 22. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 15, 16, 22, 28; Dec. 6, 7, 20, 21; 
Jan. 3, 4, 17, 18, 31; Feb. 1, 14, 15, 28; Mar, 1, 
14, 15, 28, 29; Apr. 11, 12. 

Collegiate Quartet—Fairmount, W. Va., 
Nov. 8; New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Nov. 14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 
15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov, 
21; State College, Pa., Nov. 22. 


Flonzaley Quartet—2olian Hall, New York, 
Dec. 9. 


Gamble Concert Party—Frankfort, 
Nov. 12. 


Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 
18; St. Paul, Nov. 24; Fairbault, Minn., Nov. 
25. 


Ind., 


Kneisel Quartet—Boston, Nov. 5; A®olian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 12; Baltimore, Nov. 
29; Dec. 10. 


Mannes Sonata Recitals—Belasco Theater, 
New York, Nov. 10; Montclair, N. J., Nov. 
12; Providence, R. I., Nov. 18; Montclair, 
N. J., Nov. 26; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 2; 
Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Dec. 138; New York (Belasco Theater), Dec. 
15; Montclair, N. J., Dee. 17; Cedarhurst, 
i. E., Bee $i. 

Marine Band of Washington—Columbus, 
O., Nov. 9. 

Margulies Trio—A¢olian 
Nov. 16. 


Mead Quartet—Baltimore, Nov. 8. 


Hall, New York, 


Mendelssohn Glee Club—®£olian Hall, New 
York, Dec. 8. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 3, 8, 10, 17, 22, 24; Dec. 1, 6, 8, 20. 


Mozart Society of New York—New York 
(Hotel Astor), Nov. 2. 
Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, New 


York, Dec. 17. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 7; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Nov. 14, 15, 17, 21, 22; Brooklyn, Nov. 
24; New York, Nov. 28, 29; Dec. 1, 12, 13, 
19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Aolian 
Hall, New York, Nov. 8, 10, 17, 22, 24; Dec. 1, 
6, 8, 15; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of Arts 
and Sciences), Nov. 9; Dec. 7. 


Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 3, 26, 28. 


Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Nov. 
8, 9. 


People’s Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 


Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Nov. 2. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 21. 


Saslavsky Quartet—Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 
18; Spartanburg, Nov. 19. 

Sousa’s Band—Hippodrome, New York, 
Nov. 10. 

St Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, 
Nov. 6. 


Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Nov. 1, 2, 3; 
Milwaukee, Nov. 4; Chicago, Nov. 5, 8, 9. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Nov. 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 28; Dee. 21; 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 9. 





KLIBANSKY RESUMES WORK 


Baritone and Teacher Active Again 


After Vacation in Europe 





Sergei Klibansky, Baritone and Teacher, 
Photographed During His Vacation 
in Italy 


Sergei Klibansky, the baritone’ and 
teacher, has returned to New York after a 
Summer spent abroad teaching and travel- 
ing. Most of the time was spent in Switzer- 
land, where Mr. Klibansky taught ten 
American pupils who accompanied him, 
and the remainder of the Summer was 
passed in Italy, Germany and other coun- 
tries, which were briefly visited. 

Since his return to this country, Mr. Kli- 
bansky has resumed his teaching in the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, to which he gives 
two days a week, and in his private cfasses. 
Many of his most advanced pupils, who are 
now doing professional work, have returned 
to him for instruction before the opera and 
concert season begins. 

Mr. Klibansky has appeared in several 
private recitals in Stamford, Conn., and 
New York in the last two weeks, and is 
engaged for several more for the next 
month, 


London Concert of Bemberg Composi- 
tions 


Lonpon, Oct. 19.—A concert devoted to 
the compositions of Bemberg was given 
Tuesday afternoon at Queen’s Hall. The 
most important part of the program was a 
series of excerpts from the new opera, 
“Leilah,” which Mr. Bemberg has written 
in collaboration with Eustache de Lorey, 
who has lived in the East and has con- 
tributed to the score some genuine Persian 
melodies which have a curious melancholy 
quality. Maggie Teyte, John McCormack 
and Wilfred Douthitt were the artists prin- 
cipally concerned, and all three contrived 
to get every possible effect out of the songs 
and duets entrusted to them. At the end 
of the program, with Miss Teyte as soloist 
and Mme. Novello-Davies’s choir to sing 
the chorus, came a so-called scéne lyrique, 
“La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” wherein the 
Maid of Orleans expires to ultra-sentimen- 


tal strains. The hall was not very well 
filled, but the artists and composers were 
accorded a hearty reception. A. M. S. 





Carolyn Cone Scores in Grand Rapids 
Recital 


_GRAND Rapips, MicwH., Oct. 26.—Carolyn 
Cone, the pianist, scored a brilliant success 
at the recital given yesterday afternoon. 
Although young Miss Cone has developed 
an individuality of style. Her technic was 
found equal to every situation and her 
work was infused with a delicacy all her 
own. Mrs. Elizabeth Barker Van Campen, 
dramatic soprano, of Detroit, assisted Miss 
Cone. Mrs. Van Campen sang Donizetti's 
“La Zingara” and “Pleurez mes Yeux,” 
from “Le Cid.” Mrs. Van Campen ex- 
hibited a brilliant voice and a real gift for 
singing. Ora Shinkman, accompanist, af- 
forded excellent support. E. H. 


Baritone Granville to Introduce New 
Song by Spross 


Charles Norman Granville, baritone, will 
give a recital at the new A£olian Hall, 
New York, on the evening of November 7. 
He will be assisted at the piano by Charles 
Gilbert Spross. His program contains ex- 
amples of the older Italians as well as 
many modern songs by both foreign and 
American comnosers. One of the features 
of his program is a new song, “Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorrée,” by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, which the composer has inscribed 
to Mr. Granville and which will have its 
first New York hearing on this occasion 





Hallett Gilberté’s Massachusetts Tour 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Hallett Gilberté, the 
tenor-composer, gave a delichtful recital 
here last week when he presented songs of 
Thomas, Carl Busch, Stanford, Beach, 
Balfe, Nevin, Hopekirk and the following 
songs of his own, “Land of Nod,” “There, 
Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” “My Lady Sleeps,” 
“Youth” and “The Absent-Minded Beg- 
gar.” He gave his program of American 
songs at Cambridge on October 19, at Lynn 
on the 22d; Fitchburg, on the 24th; Dor- 
chester, the 26th, and at Brookline, the 
27th. He returns to his home in New 
York at the end of October, singing a re- 
cital in North Adams on the 30th. Every- 
where he has been applauded for his 
artistic singing and his own songs have re- 
ceived constant approval. 





Mme. Calvé Opens Washington Season 


WasHincrTon, D. C., Oct. 28.—The mu- 
sical season opened on October 25 with 
Emma Calvé and Galileo Gasparri. The 
program consisted of operatic selections 
and ballads and a condensed version of 
“Carmen” in two scenes. Mme. Calvé fell 
a trifle short of the great Carmen the pub- 
lic has worshiped in the past. Gasparri 
was at his best in the duets. There was 
much applause, especially in the recital 
portion of the program, when both singers 
were compelled to respond to -encores. 
The pianist, Emiliano Renaud, is an ex- 
cellent artist and his work was thoroughly 
appreciated. W. H. 





Edmond Clément is the most popular 
Werther and Don José in France. 
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DUFAULT PREDICTS BRIGHT MUSICAL FUTURE FOR AUSTRALIA 





American Tenor, Just Back from 
Tour, Tells of Remarkable De- 
velopment Along Artistic Lines 
—How He Ushered ‘‘Invictus’”’ 
Into Popularity 


T seems almost as if no musician visits 
Australia these days without evincing a 
longing to return there. Paul Dufault, the 
Canadian tenor, who toured the Antipodes 
with Eleanora de Cisneros and her com- 
pany, is by no means an exception to this 
rule as he informed a representative of 
MusicaL AMERICA a few days ago. The 
voyage to Australia is a long and an ardu- 
ous one. Yet so forcibly did the musical 
culture and artistic appreciation of that 
portion of the globe take hold upon his 
fancy that Mr. Dufault would not be in the 
least surprised to find himself taking the 
month long trip all over again just as soon 
as he has sufficiently relaxed and rested 
himself in his own country. | : 

“The great love of music which now 
prevails throughout Australia has, in real- 
itv, developed only during the last ten 
years. Before that there were compara- 
tively few eminent artists and certainly 
very few organizations of sufficiently high 
grade to give the necessary imnetus to the 
powers of musical appreciation that are 
now to be found if every Australian com- 
munity. There were a few wretched little 
opera companies and some minor artists, 
but their influence amounted to little. 
Mme. Melba, who is herself an Australian 
and a great lover of her country, did much 
to foster the cause of musical development 
and uplift. Then came some companies 
and artists from Europe and the move- 
ment thereupon gathered momentum with 
surprising rapidity. _ ; 

“The artistic instinct is 
the great cities of Australia. 


paramount in 
This is clear 





Paul Dufault, the American Tenor, Who 
Has Returned from a Successful Tour 
in Australia 


are beautifully laid out and there are parks 
and gardens of exceptional charm. Of 
course the abundance of luxuriant tropical 
vegetation makes the arrangement of a 
handsome park a comparatively easy mat- 
ter in Australia. 

“Such cities as Melbourne and Sydney 
have concert halls that can easily vie with 
if not surpass what one finds in New York. 
They are large, commodious, beautiful in 
design and of exceptional acoustic excel- 
lence. Nor are the Australian cities want- 
ing in places to house their operatic organ- 
izations. For they have learned to see the 
full beauties of opera only quite lately and 





Invasion of European Artists 
Effects an Uplift in Musical 
Matters—Local Music Schools 
and Artists Doing Work of En- 
couraging Nature : 


née performance and then attending an- 
other one in the evening. They hear 
operas of all kinds—even in English—but 
their taste is especially for the Italian and 
the French. And the enthusiasm of Aus- 
tralian audiences whether for concerts or 
for opera is something quite unbelievable. 
It seems practically to know no bounds. I 
cannot remember when | have received a 
more cordial welcome than I did on this 
tour. And*as for music, they appreciate 
all styles so long as it be good. I remem- 
ber that Bruno Huhn’s ‘Invictus’ which | 
sang created a real furore. The news- 
papers after extolling the music printed 
the verses and the publishing houses—for 
Australia has music publishing houses as 
large as those in New York—lost no time 
in cabling to America for the song and be- 
fore I left they were selling innumerable 
copies. 

“One difficulty that musical artists must 
expect to face in Australia is that of trav- 
elling from one city to another. The trains 
are miserably uncomfortable and they are 
slow, seldom going more than twenty miles 
an hour. And so the distance between 
Sydney and Melbourne, which is something 
like six hundred miles, requires a day and 
a night to cover. 

“Australia has some exceptionally tal- 
ented artists of its own and it has also 
some composers whom I think are prom- 
ising. The music schools and the conserva- 
tories are quite exceptional. I remember 
being invited to a pupils’ concert at one of 
them and of being perfectly dumfounded 
at the excellence of what I heard. The 
faculties include professors of the very 
highest rank. Altogether I think that one 
may reasonably expect great things from 





to the stranger as soon as he walks ° . F . ‘ re e 
through the streets. The architecture is so their taste is perfectly insatiable. Peo- Australia in the future, musically speak- 
consistent and beautiful in style. Streets ple think nothing at all of hearing a mati- ing. m2. 2. 
, : : odiad “Don’t Come In, Sir, Please,’ Cyril Scott; “O, yiano with Howard Wells and was en- 
Alice Nielsen - Aeume rogram .at Haunting Memory,” Carrie Jacobs-Bond; “Love ceded for the piano department of the 
Milwaukee Has Wings,’ Rogers; “Botschaft,” Brahms; , ; r : 
2 “Vergebliches Standchen,” Brahms: “Solvejgs American College for Girls at Constan- 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 30.—Alice Nielsen, the Lied,” Grieg; “Ein Traum,” Grieg; Aria, from tinople. She entered upon her duties there 
popular soprano, appeared, in a song re- Tosca. MNS in September. Since the beginning of the 


cital here last Thursday evening under the 
auspices of the Calumet Club. She was 
accompanied by the pianist, Adam Buell, 
of Marquette University Conservatory fac- 


ulty. The program presented was as fol- 
lows: 
Two Japanese Songs, Cadman; “Lullaby,” Cyril 


Charles Gilbert Spross; 


Scott; ‘Will o’ the Wisp,” a. prone 
Salvator Rosa”; 


Aria, “Mia Piccirella,” from 

“Pourquoi,” Saint-Saéns; “Mandoline,” Debussy; 
“‘Ty nous souriais,”” André Caplet; ‘‘A Toi,’’ Bem- 
berg; “Down in the Forest,” Landon Ronald; 





American Pianist at the Seat of Balkan 
War 


BERLIN, Oct. 18.—The declaration of war 
between Turkey and the Balkan States 
may make unpleasant complications for 
Isabel Kennedy, an American pianist, who 
is at present in Constantinonle. Miss Ken- 
nedy spent last year in Berlin studying the 


war her friends have been anxious for her 
safety, as the college is located in Scutari, 
which is a center of the fighting. 





Clara Butt in Automobile Accident 


Lonpon, Oct. 19.—Despite a dense fog 
which enveloped the Alexandra Palace 
Mme. Clara Butt was in perfect voice when 
she and Kennerley Rumford gave a con- 
cert there on Saturday evening. She sang 


chiefly the most popular songs in her rep- 
ertory, being especially successful in Lid- 
dle’s “Abide with Me,”~ Jean Trevalsa’s 
“Threescore and Ten” and Raymond 
‘Loughborough’s “The Women of Inver.” 
Mr. Rumford sang “All Through the 
Night” and Miss White’s “King Charles” 
as finely as ever. After the concert Mme. 
Butt and her husband had a disagreeable 
adventure. Owing to the dense fog the 
two motor cars. conveying them and their 
party went astray in the Palace grounds, 
one of the cars running into the stone 
balustrade of the terrace, while the other 
went down a flight of steps. Fortunately 
nobody was hurt. A. M. S. 


HINKLE-WERRENRATH RECITAL 








Soprano and Baritone in Duets and Solos 
at Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 28.—In a recital of duets 
and solo numbers Florence Hinkle, the so- 
prano, and Reinald Werrenrath, the bari- 
tone, disclosed high artistic attainments 
before a large audience at the Peabody 
Conservatory on Friday afternoon. Ries’s 
“Standchen” and “Neue Liebe, Neues. Le- 
ben,” sung by both artists were gratifying 
examples of voice blending, as were Pala- 
dilhe’s “Au bord de Tleau,” Chaminade’s 
“Barcarolle’ and Huhn’s “The Hunt.” 

_ Both singers displayed voices of charm- 
ing quality in their solos. Miss Hinkle was 
especially successful in Hue’s “J’ai pleuré 
en réve,” Dell ’Acqua’s “Chanson Proven- 
gale,” Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit,” Mary T. 
Salter’s “Her Love Song” and “Sunset” by 
Alexander Russell. Mr. Werrenrath cre- 
ated genuine enthusiasm by his artistic de- 
livery of songs by Schubert and Schumann 
and the delightful rendering of “To You, 
Dear Heart,’ by Morris Class; “Open My 
Window to the Stars,” by S. Liddle, and 
“The Ringers,” by Herman Lohr. Both 
artists received numerous recalls. Charles 
Albert Baker was an artistic accompanist. 
= 3 





How the Philharmonic Greeted Stransky 


When Josef Stransky, the Philharmonic 
conductor who recently returned from 
Europe with his bride, went to Carnegie 
Hall Monday morning to conduct the first 
rehearsal of the season, he thought it 
would be a good idea to take Mrs. Strans‘y 
with him. Reaching the hall late and find- 
ing the stage door closed, they walked 
around to the Fifty-seventh street entrance 
and as they promenaded down the main 
aisle of the auditorium they observed. the 
orchestra assembled on the stage. Concert- 
master Schmitt, quick to appreciate the 
possibilities of the incident, jumped to the 
conductor’s desk, and as if by prearrange- 
ment the orchestra burst into. Mendeis- 
sohn’s Wedding March,‘ to -which the 
newly-weds proceeded to the stage. 





Kathleen Howard, the American’ con- 
tralto, gave the first song recital of the new 
season in Berlin. 
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PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made te Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musicias SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


$2 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 
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Hehlin & Hons 


Grand and Inverted Grand 


Pianos 


Are considered by expert dutane to 
be the finest now made. hey con- 
tain more valuable improvements 
than all others. 

Warerooms: 
27 Union Square - New York 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue. 
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FOR SIXTY YEARS 


THE 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 
HAZELTON BROS., 66-68 University Place, New York 
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